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Dean  Russell,  Chairman 
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Director  Monroe  and  Professors  Lodge,  Strayer,  and  Suzzallo,  as 

Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

Director  Bigelow  and  Professors  Abbott,  Dow,  and  Bonser,  as 
Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts. 

Committee  on  Student  Welfare 

Dean  Russell  (ex  officio),  Professors  Nors worthy  (Chairman), 
Upton  (Secretary),  Wood,  Stevens,  Gunther,  Miss  Daniell  and 
Miss  Moore. 

Committee  on  Publications 

Dean  Russell  (Editor),  Professors  Upton  (Chairman),  Lodge, 
Thorndike,  Johnson,  and  McFarlane. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I— FACULTIES  OF  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Faculty  of  Education 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Jur.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D President 

James  Earl  Russell Dean  and  Barnard  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1887;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  1894;  LL.D.,  Dickinson,  1903;  Colorado, 
1905;  McGill,  1909 

John  Francis  Woodhull Profesor  of  Physical  Science 

A.B.,  Yale,  1880;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1899 

James  McKeen  Cattell Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Lafayette,  1880;  A.M.,  1883;  LL.D.,  1907;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  1886 

Adolphe  Cohn Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

B.  es  L.,  University  of  Paris,  1868;  LL.B.,  1873;  A.M.,  1874;  Officier  de 
la   Legion  d'Honneur;    Cavaliere   della   Corona  d'ltalia 

Franklin  Thomas   Baker Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature 
A.B.,   Dickinson,   1885;  A.M.,   1889;   Litt.D.,   1908;  A.M.,    Columbia,   1900 

Gonzalez  Lodge Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1890;  A.M.,   1894 
Helen   Kinne Professor  of  Household  Arts  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1890 

1  Frank   Morton  McMurry Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

Ph.D.,  Jena,  1889 

Gonzalez  Lodge Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1883;  Ph.D.,  1886;  LL.D.,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  1901 

David  Eugene  Smith Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.B.,  Syracuse,  1881;  Ph.M.,  1884;  Ph.D.,  1887;  M.Pd.,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  1898;  LL.D.,  Syracuse,  1905 

Thomas  Denison  Wood Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Oberlin,  1888;  A.M.,  1891;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1891 

2Paul  Monroe Professor  of  the  History  of  Education 

and  Director  of  School  of  Education 
B.S.,   Franklin,   1890;   Ph.D.,   Chicago,   1897;   LL.D.,   Peking,    China,   1913 

Julius   Sachs Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1867;  A.M.,  1871;  Ph.D.,  Rostock,  1871 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge Johnsonian  Professor 

of  Philosophy 
A.B.,  Amherst,  1889;  A.M.,  1898;   LL.D.,   1903 

Edward  Lee  Thorndike Professor   of  Educational  Psychology 

A.B.,  Wesleyan,  1895;  Harvard,  1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,   Columbia.  1898 

Arthur  Wesley  Dow Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Pupil  of  Boulanger,  Lefebvre,  Doucet,  and  Delance;  exhibitor  in  Salons  of 
1886,  '87,  '89,  honorable  mention,  1889;  medals,  Mechanics'  Exhibition,  Bos- 
ton;   Pan-American    Exposition,    Buffalo. 

1  Absent  on  leave,   1915-1916. 
2Absent  on  leave,  second  half-year. 
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Maurice  Alpheus  Bigelow Professor  of  Biology 

_  _     ^  owrf  Director  of  School  of  Practical  Arts 

U.S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,   1894;   M.S.,   Northwestern,   1896;   Ph.D.,   Harvard,   1901 

Henry  Suzzallo Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education 

A.B.,    Leland   Stanford,   1899;    A.M.,    Columbia,    1902;    Ph.D.,    Columbia,    1905 

Charles  T.  McFarlane Controller  and  Professor  of  Geography 

r;nd"  Nie^iYonkiD§ta^T  NorrnaJ   College,  1891;   M.Pd.,   Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  1901;  D.Pd.,  New  York  State  Normal  College,  1904 

George  Drayton  Strayer.  . .  .Professor  of  Educational  Administration 

A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1903;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1905 

1  Charles  Hubert  Farnsworth Associate  Professor  of  Music 

^otrLf  ^Rtl'*BTT  ?Udf    Waster;    organist    and    teacher    of    music, 
Germany    1909  ;    Student   of   sch°o1    mus,c    in    England,    1894,    France    and 

Elijah  William  Bagster-Collins.  . .  .Associate  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Brown,  1897;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1898 

'Frederic  Ernest  F^NcroN. .         Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,   Harvard,   1894;  A.M.,   Columbia,  1902;   Ph.D.,   1904 

Naomi  Nors worth y.  .Asso cia te  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
B.S.,  Columbia,  1901;  Ph.D.,  1904 

Frederick  Gordon  Bonser.  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
pc     tit     •     iaa-.     ™^     „„„  an^  Director  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,    Illinois,    1901;    M.S.,    1902;    Ph.D.,    Columbia,    1910 

Thomas  Henry  Briggs Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,   Wake  Forest,   1896;   Ph.D.,   Columbia,   1914 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Mercer,  1891;  A.M.,  1892;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1912 

Milo  Burdette  Hillegas Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.B.,   Rochester,  1897;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1912 

Virgtl  Prettyman.  .Principal  of  Horace  Mann  High  School  for  Boys 

A.B.,   Dickinson,   1892;  A.M.,  1895;   FdAoT*  °f  *****.    Professor 

Henry  Carr  Pearson Principal  of  Horace  Mann  School 

A.B.,  Harvard,   1892  ™th  Tank   °f  As™t™*  Professor 

Patty  Smith  Hill.  . .  .Assistant  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education 

Tclnlw     Louisville .  Kindergarten  Training   School,    1889;    principal,    Louisville 
Kindergarten    Training    School,    and   supervisor   of   kindergartens,    1893-1905 

Anna  M.  Cooley.  . .  .Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,   1903 
Absent  on  leave,  1915-16. 
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Clifford  Brewster  Upton Secretary   and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Michigan,  1902;  A.M.,   Columbia,  1907 

Henry  Alford  Ruger.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

A.B.,  Beloit,  1895;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1905;   Ph.D.,   Columbia,   1910 

Romiett  Stevens Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1907;   A.M.,   1908;   Ph.D.,   1912 

Faculty  of  Practical  Arts 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Jur.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D President 

James   Earl  Russell Dean  and  Barnard  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1887;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  1894;  LL.D.,  Dickinson,  1903;  Colorado, 
1905;  McGill,  1909 

Helen   Kinne Professor   of  Household  Arts  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1890 

Thomas  Denison  Wood Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Oberlin,  1888;  A.M.,  1891;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1891 

William  John  Gies Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1893;  M.S.,  1896;  Sc.D.,  1914;  Ph.B.,  Yale,  1894; 
Ph.D.,  1897 

Arthur  Wesley  Dow Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Pupil  of  Boulanger,  Lefebvre,  Doucet,  and  Delance;  exhibitor  in  Salons  of 
1886,  '87,  '89;  honorable  mention,  1889;  medals,  Mechanics'  Exhibition,  Bos- 
ton;   Pan-American   Exposition,    Buffalo. 

Mary  Adelaide  Nutting Professor  of  Nursing  and  Health 

Diploma,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  1891;  super- 
intendent of  nurses  and  principal  of  training  school,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Training  School,  1894-1907 

Maurice  Alpheus  Bigelow Professor  of  ^  Biology 

and  Director  of  School  of  Practical  Arts 

B.S.,   Ohio  Wesleyan,   1894;   M.S.,   Northwestern,   1896;    Ph.D.,   Harvard,   1901 

1  Henry  Clapp  Sherman Professor  of  Food  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  1893;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1896;   Ph.D.,  1897 

Charles   Edward   Lucre Professor   of  Mechanical   Engineering 

B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1895;  M.S.,  New  York  University, 
1899;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1902 

Charles  T.  McFarlane Controller  and  Professor  of  Geography 

B.Pd.,  New  York  State  Normal  College,  1894;  M.Pd.,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  1901;  D.Pd.,  New  York  State  Normal  College,  1904 

2Charles  Hubert  Farnsworth Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Student  of  music,  Boston  and  Worcester;  organist  and  teacher  of  music, 
Worcester,  1886-88;  student  of  school  music  in  England,  1894,  France  and 
Germany,  1909 

Frederick  Gordon  Bonser.  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 

and  Director  of  Industrial  Arts 
B.S.,  Illinois,  1901;  M.S.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1910 

Hermann  T.  Vulte Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts 

Ph.B.,  Columbia,  1881;  Ph.D.,  1885 

May  B.  Van  Arsdale Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1905 

Anna  M.  Cooley.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts  Education 
B.S.,  Columbia,  1903 

1Absent  on  leave,   first  half-year. 
2Absent  on  leave,  1915-16. 
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La  Mont  A.  Warner Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts 

' /£L  '  1900  fl"St'tUte'    1898;    hCad    draughtsman    and    designer    for    The 

Clifford  Brewster  Upton Secretary  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

aw    at-  ,  •        ..«««    .  ,r  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Michigan,  1902;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1907 

Willystine  Goodsell Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1905;  A.M.,  1906;  Ph.D.,  1910 

Jane  Fales Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1907 

Mary  Swartz  Rose Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts 

B.L.,  Denison,  1901;   B.S.,  Columbia,  1906;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1909 

Azubah  Julia  Latham Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,   Boston,  1888 

William   Noyes Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

A.B.,  Amherst,  1884;  A.M.,  1905 

Grace  Cornell Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Diploma,    Pratt   Institute,   1899;   graduate   student,    1899-1901;    London  School 
of   Art,    1907-08;    pupil   of    Swan,    Brangwyn,    and    Snell 

Alon  Bement Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Diploma,   Boston  Museum   School  of  Fine  Arts,  1896:   Naas  Institute,   Sweden 
1898;   student,   Ecole  des   Beaux  Arts,   Paris,  1900-02. 

Charles  Conrad  Sleffel Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Student,    Pratt   Institute,    1899;    instructor    in   industrial  arts,    Ohio   State    Uni- 
versity, 1896-98 

Charles   William  Weick Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1898 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts 

A.B.,   Cornell,  1901;   A.M.,   1903;    Ph.D.,   Columbia,   1909 

Allan  Abbott Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1896;  A.M.,  1911 
Annie  W.  Goodrich Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Health 

State  Inspector  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  New  York  State,  1910 

Mary  Theodora  Whitley Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1905;  A.M.,  1906;   Ph.D.,  1911 
Jean  Broadhurst Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1903;  A.M.,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1914 

Harold  Brown  Keyes Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Yale,   1908;   M.D.,    Columbia,   1910;   interne,   Roosevelt  Hospital,   1910-12 

Jesse  Feiring  Williams.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Oberlin,  1909 

Clifford  D.   Carpenter Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.Pd.,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  1905;   A.B.,  1906 

Cora  Marguerite  Winchell Assistant  Professor  of 

Household  Arts  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1909 

Emma  H.  Gunther Assistant  Professor 

of  Household  Administration 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1911 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  " 

II— OTHER  OFFICERS   OF  INSTRUCTION 

(1914-15,  1915-16) 

Professors 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 

English  Composition  in  Columbia  University 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1888;  A.M.,  1889;  Ph.D.,  1894 

Tulius  August  Bewer Professor  of  Old   Testament  Exegesis 

in    Union   Theological  Seminary 

B.D.,   Union  Theological   Seminary,  1898;    Ph.D.,   Columbia,   1900 

Robfrt  Emmet  Chaddock Associate  Professor^  of  Statistics 

in  Columbia   University 

A.B.,  Wooster  College,   1900;   A.M.,  Columbia,  1906;   Ph.D.,   1908 

George  Philip  Krapp.  .  .Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University 

A.B.,  Wittenberg,  1894;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1899 

O    S  Morgan Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Columbia  University 

A.B.,  Illinois,  1905;  M.S.A.,  Cornell,  1907;   Ph.D.,  1909 

Associates 

Louis  Edward  Bisch Associate  in  Educational  Psychology 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1907;  M.D.,  1911;  Ph.D.,  1912 

William  Edwin  Breckenridge Associate  in  Education 

A.B.,   Yale,   1893;  A.M.,   1902 

Francis  Marion  Garver Associate  in  Secondary  Education 

A.B.,  Indiana,  1906;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1912 

Ernest  Horn Associate  in   Elementary  Education 

B.S.,  Missouri,  1907;   A.M.,  1908;   Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1914 

Isaac  L.  Kandel Associate  in  the  Administration  of  Education 

A.B.,   Manchester,  1902;   A.M.,   1906;    Ph.D.,   Columbia,    1910 

William  Jacob  Kraft •  •  •  .Associate  in  Music 

B.Mus.,  Yale,  1902 

Charles  Allen  Prosser Associate  in  Vocational  Education 

A.B.,  De  Pauw,  1897;  A.M.,  1906;   Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1915 

Thomas  H.   Powers   Sailer Associate  in  Education 

A.B.,  Princeton,  1889;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1895 

Warren  H.  Wilson Associate  in  Education 

AB      Oberlin,    1890;    M.A.,    1894;    Ph.D.,    Columbia,    1907;    D.D.,    Tusculum 
College,  1912 

Charles  E.  A.  Winslow Associate  in  Sanitary   Science 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1898;   M.S.,  1899 

Instructors 

Louise  S.  Atkinson Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1912 

Matthew  Gruenberg  Bach Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  Trinity,  1910;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1911 

Emma   R.  Baker Instructor  in   Household  Arts 

Simmons  College  certificate  in  institutional  management,  1906 

Lydia  Ray  Balderston Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1911 
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LATi,ISf„^:L;jio to*™*"  "'  Household  Arts 

Anna  Woods  Ballabd      .  .   . .........  Instructor  in  French 

pllonitig'e  internation^ef'hos  '  '  "a  '"  ^"^  and  German>  Association 
AK^p>olTZ?on  C^S^-mr-JmtrUCt0'  in  H™°hM  ** 
^RS^oCbfafS InStrUCt0r  "  Ph^Cal  Ed««*i°n 

ETX7o™  T^fcim '""*«"  •» «-  ^ 

GRADMo^IAa,^°TJ^ Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education 

Cofiege, '1912  K,nd"Sarte"    Training    School,    1897;    diploma,    Teacher" 

GTsHSSSutKBE8 '«*«'"  «•  Mw  A*. 

J°S  dSoS.',  gSSfliSS^ui, '**«**"  ^  Industrial  Arts 

GroSL^gre;;Roy-ai  Coriegeif  Ar^lVcS '"^"^  *  F™  *** 

GRAB%ACoL^t Yi9il Instructor  in  Elementary  Education 

Lillian   Curtis   Drew.       Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1893  ^aucanun 

^er^T/ Toledo  Manual  Training-  Sh^'SS"**  *'"  »««**«  <4rfc 

CHAaLs°,T™l^bi?R1^:sA:M:;  uu }*«™*  »  ««**> 

LUCSni  PE/CrE  Frei?ch  • ; : Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Framingham,  Mass.,  Normal  School,  1906 

C%RLS°T*i  ^isoT^™ /'M****'  '»   *WiW*» 

F8EDa.BF?Tu^,  ^•^VG^'im7"**'"  *  Ph>skal  Scie»°° 

R°BsR,TdePtAUn   GRAy-  •  ■/;;• Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Sotol;  TScKfcoL^e^lIorw1904-0^  Mi"""P°'-   School  of  Fine  Arts,. 

LlUArplol  BTeaGhUcrC;,-,ge;  i8is ""^^  '»  «"«*««  *" 

Jessica  M    Hill Instructor  in  English 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912;  A.M.,  1913 

Training  and   Wellesley   College,   1902-04;    Harvard   Summer   School    1903  04 

Clara  Barbara  Kirchwey Instrurtnr  in   Ccnnvnhh^ 

Diploma,  Albany  Training  School,  1887)  higher  i£?o£a,  Teachers  Co^geffe 
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Helen  Latham Instructor  in  Music 

Diploma,  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  1901;  Teachers  College,  1905 

Mary  G.  McCormick Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1906;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1908 

Ellen  Beers  McGowan Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1910 

Matilda  T.  McKeown Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

A.B.,  New  York  Normal  College,  1904;   B.S.,  Columbia,  1910 

Melinda  I.  Manchester.. Steward  and  Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1910 

Maud  March Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Anderson  Normal  School,  1893 

Charles  J.  Martin Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1909:   student,  Art   Students    League,  1906;   Tans, 
1913-14;   exhibitor  in   Salon  of  1914 

Annie  E.  Moore Instructor  in  Elementary  and 

Kindergarten  Education 
B.S.,  Columbia,  1910 

Frank  C.  Panuska Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Linette  Althana   Parker Instructor  in  Nursing  and  Health 

BS,   Columbia,  1912;  student,   College  of  Pharmacy,  1912-13;    Cornell  Medical 
School,  1914 
Sara  Lyman  Patrick Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Diploma,    Sloyd   Training   School,    Boston,    Mass.,    1900;    B.S.,    Columbia,    1913 

Mary  Henley  Peacock Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Ph.B.,  Earlham,  1898;  diploma,  Drexel  Institute,  1901 

*Mary  Reesor Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1909;  A.M.,  1910 

Emily  C.  Seaman Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Adelphi,  1899;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1905;  Ph.D.,  1912 

Janet   Rowland    Seibert . .  Recorder,   Department 

of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Columbia,  1902;  A.M.,  1905 

Bertha  E.  Shapleigh Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Boston  Cooking  School,  1896 

Ruth  Penfield  Sill Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,   Mechanics'   Institute,    Rochester,   1903 

Meredith  Smith Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1902,  1912;  B.S.,    Columbia,  1914 

Lydia  Southard Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

A.B.,  Wellesley,  1899 
Wilhelmina  Spohr Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

BS,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1897;   Diploma,   Stout  Institute,  190^; 
Certificate,  Teachers  College,  1913;  B.S.,  Columbia,  1914 

Caroline  E.  Stackpole Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1906;  A.M.,  1907 

Isabel  Maitland  Stewart Instructor  in  Nursing  and  Health 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1911;  A.M.,  1913 
Anne  Hervey   Strong Instructor  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898;  diploma,  Albany  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  1906 

aAbsent   on   leave. 
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Louise  Christine  Sutherland Instructor  in 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912  Kindergarten  Education 

Lavinia  Tallman. .Instructor  in  Religious  Education 

AM"    Columbia    191 4griatC  Student'    Union   Theological   Seminary,    1911-12; 

Sallie  B    Tannahill. ,  .Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

Student,  Smith  College,  1900-03;  Teachers  College,  1904-06 

Edward  Thatcher Instructor  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 

Diploma,   Pratt  Institute,   1902 

*Anna  Cecilia  Thornton Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1911 

Evelyn  Smith  Tobey Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1908 

Marion  Rex  Trabue Instructor  in  the  Administration  of  Education 

A.B.,   Northwestern,    1911;   A.M.,    Columbia,    1914 

Sadie  B.  Vanderbilt Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1910 

John  Jay  Walsh Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Engineer  and  inspector,   1900-07 

Bessie  Scott  White Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1912 

May  Josephine  Wiethan Instructor  in  Music 

^?ns'  ^06;°l;  „A-CM-  (Honorable  Associate  of  the  College  of  Musicians), 
1907;  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  1907-08;  Vienna,  1908-11 

Ruth   Wilmot Instructor  in  Household   Arts 

Diploma,   Teachers  College,   1907 

Margaret  Maud  Zerbe Instructor  in  Music 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1903;  student  of  church  music,  England  and 
France  1898-99;  of  piano  and  vocal  instruction,  Germany  and  France,  1910 
and  1912;  pupil  of  R.  Joseffy  and  Harold  Bauer 


Lecturers 

EvAa4,lle?L  Alberti Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A.M.,   Alfred;    Dean,    department   of   Action  and   Pantomime,   American   Acad- 
emy  of  the   Dramatic   Arts,    1900-14. 

S.  Josephine  Baker Lecturer  in  Nursing  and  Health 

M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  1898 

Calvin  B.  Cady Lecturer  in  Music 

Student,     Oberlin    and     Leipzig    Conservatories;     pupil    of     Papperitz,     Richter 
and  Paul 

Grace  Marie  Daschbach Lecturer  in  Music 

Pupil  of  John  Dennis  Mehan 

Elizabeth  E.  Farrell Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.S.,   New  York  University,   1906 

George  E   Johnson Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1887;  A.M.,  1890 

Josephine  Hemenway  Kenyon Lecturer  in  Nursing  and  Health 

A.B.,  Pntchett  College,  Glasgow,  Mo.,  1898;  A.M.,  1900;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1904 

^Absent  on  leave. 
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Carl  Kleinschmidt ..Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts 

Chief  artist  of  fashion  work,  Butterick  Publishing  Company 

Felix  Lamond       Lecturer  in  Music 

Organ    pupil 'of   William '  Henry    Monk,    London;    piano    pupil    of    Ernst    Paur, 
London 

Clara  D    Noyes Lecturer  in  Nursing  and  Health 

Graduate,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  1896 

Teunis  T.  van  der  Bent Lecturer  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,    University    of    Delft,    1885;    architect,    1885- ;    specialist    in    hospital 
construction,  1902 

Emma  A.  Winslow Lecturer  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,     Simmons     College,    1906;     diploma,    Teachers    College,    1912;     U.b., 
Columbia,  1914 

Foreign  Correspondents 

Dr.    Franz    Skaberne,    of   the    Cultus   Ministerium   Minoritenplatz   5, 

Vienna  I,  Austria 
A.  E.  Twentyman,  Librarian   of  the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall, 

London,  S.  W.,  England 
Professor  Goetze,  Director  of  the  Arndt  Gymnasium,  Berlin-Dahlem, 

Germany 
J.  Clark,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board.  Glasgow,  Scotland 
Professor  Coulet,  Directeur  de  l'Office  National  des   Universities   et 

Ecoles  franchises,  96,  Boulevard  Raspail,  Paris,   France 

Assistants 

Marian  Kyle  Adams Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1913 

Anne  D.  Blitz Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

A.B.,  Minnesota,  1904;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1914 

Annie  Bissell  Bryant Assistant  in  Household  Arts  Education 

Student,  Teachers  College,  1905-06;  1908-09 

Agnes  Burke Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Education 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1913 

Gertrude  K.  Colby Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,    Harvard    Summer    School    of    Physical    Education,    1910;     diploma, 
Teachers  College,  1911 

Helen  C.  Coombs Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1911;  B.S.,  1914 

Isabel  Sutherland  Cooper Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1912 

Genevieve  Lenore  Coy Assistant  in  Educational  Psychology 

B.S.,  Columbia,     1913 

Mary  Wroe  Curtis Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

Student,    New   York    School  of   Applied   Design   for  Women,    1902-03;    Teach- 
ers College,  1905-07 

Helen  Elizabeth  Diller Assistant  in  English 

Diploma,  Adelphi  College,  1904;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  1914 

Herbert  E.  Eastlack Assistant  in  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Wabash,  1912 

Gertrude  Gates Assistant  in  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1913 

Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Rochester  Mechanics  Institute,  1901 
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Jessie   Katherine   Macdonald Assistant  in  Music 

leachers    Diploma,    Institute    of    Musical    Art,    1909:    Artist's    Dioloma     IQIO- 
student  in  Canada,  Edinburgh    (Scotland),  and   ViennaflS      Ulp[0ma>    1910' 

Elizabeth  Mann       Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1914 

R'  TRMMM,F°RD-i:  Vm  ' ' ' ;  e  \ Assistant  in  Chemistry 

A.B.,   Michigan  State  Normal  School  "* 

Alma  M.  Norton.     Assistant  in  Music  and  Speech 

r\!iPi  '-.onS10^0!  Cons^rvatory    of    Music,    1906;    diploma,    Chicago    Musical 

College,  1909;  diploma,   Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music,  Potsdam,   1913 

Mary  Maud  Patrick Assistant  in  Elementary  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1914  and  En9^h 

Mary  Elizabeth  Pillsbury Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1914  Education 

Helene  M.  Pope Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

Susie  Eastin  Purvis  Assistant  in  English 

Diploma,  Peabody  College,  1902;  B.S.,  Columbia,  1913 

Katharine  A   Pritchett Assistant  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1913  J 

Ethel  Robinson Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Education 

Millicent  L.  Sears Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

Student,  Syracuse  University,  1899-1902,  1912 

Emi^   £.    SiNOPOLi  Assistant  in   Latin 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1913 

Cha*lces ,v!!APMAI!  .Snow Assistant  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,   William  and  Mary,   1912 

Claggett  Wilson  , Assistant  in  Fine  Arts 

Hl0AiCan  u-uU}    L.aurcen,s    and    CarreJ    member,    Union    Internationale    des 
.beaux  Aits;   exhibitor  in  Salon 

Andrew  Tennant  Wylie Assistant  in  English 

A.B.,  Indiana,  1906;  A.M.,  1909 

Bernadine  Meyer  Yunck Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,   Teachers  College,   1912 

Lecturers  in  Special  Classes 

James  Chittick Lecturer  in  Textiles 

Ha™    Emerson  Lecturer  in   Public   Health  Nursing 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1896;  A.M.  and  M.D.,  Columbia,  1899 

Reginald  Norman  Jolliffe Lecturer  in  Music 
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Vojtech    Preissig Lecturer   in   Fine   Arts 

Student,    Prague    School   of   Arts   and    Crafts,    1893-96;    School    of    Decorative 
Architecture,   1897-98 

Theodor  Quasebart Lecturer  in  Textiles 

Graduate  of  the   Preussische  Hohere   Fachschule   fur  Textil-industrie,  Aachen, 
1896 

Ada  J.  Smith Lecturer  in  Household  Arts 

Edgar  S.  Stowell Lecturer  in  Music 

John  William  Sutcliffe Lecturer  in  Textiles 

Graduate,   Bradford  Durfee  Textile   School,    Fall   River;   Appraiser   of  cottons, 
Port  of  New  York 

Lillian  D.  Wald Lecturer  in  Nursing  and  Health 

Graduate,    New    York    Hospital    Training    School    for    Nurses;    LL.D.,    Mount 
Holyoke,  1912 

Clarence  Hudson  White Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts 

Honorary   member,   Camera    Club,    New   York;    corresponding  member,   Vienna 
Camera  Club;   one  of  the   founders  of  the  Photo-secession 

III— HORACE  MANN  SCHOOLS 

Officers  of  Administration 

James  E.  Russell,  LL.D Dean  of  Teachers  College 

Virgil  Prettyman,  Pd.D Principal  of  Boys'  High  School 

Henry  Carr  Pearson,  A.B Principal  of  Elementary  School 

and  Girls'  High  School 

Charlotte  Gano  Garrison,  B.S Principal  of  Kindergarten 

Marion  Root  Pratt Secretary 

Amy  Logan,  B.S Assistant  to  Principal,  Girls'  High  School 

Anna  Augusta  Jones Secretary  of  Boys'  High  School 

Constance  F.  Burr Secretary  of  Girls'  High  School 

Helen  Crissey Secretary  of  Elementary  School 

Lillian   Randel Librarian  of  Boys'  High  School 

Helen  Jeanette  Moss Librarian  of  Girls'  High  School 

Heads  of  departments  in  Teachers  College  are  supervisors  of  their 
respective  subjects  in  the  Horace  Mann  Schools;  teachers  in  the  Schools 
assist  either  in  the  conduct  of  College  classes  or  in  the  direction  of 
observation  or  practice  in  teaching. 

Teachers  in  Horace  Mann  High  School 
Kate  Stuart  Anthony Domestic  Arts 

Student,  Providence,  R.I.,  Training  School,   1893-94;  Pratt  Institute,   1896-97; 
Columbia,  1898-99 

Georgia  Farrand  Bacon English 

B.S.,  Michigan,  1896 

Frederick  Haigh  Bair English 

A.B.,   Grinnell,   1912 

Charles  McCoy  Baker Head  of  Department  of  Latin 

A.B.,  Dickinson,  1893;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1905;   graduate  student,   Teachers  Col 
lege,  1894-95 

Helen  Bartlett  Baker English 

A.B.,  Vassar,  1889 
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Martin   Bruce  Bogarte Mathematics 

B.S.,  Valparaiso,  1904;  B.S.,  and  teacher's  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1910; 
graduate  student,   Columbia,  1913 

Elizabeth  Briggs   History 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,  1887;  A.M.,   Cornell,  1891 

Frank    Elbert   Brooks French 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1890;  graduate  student,  Bonn  and  Essen,  Germany,  1890-91; 
Bonn,  Geneva,  and  Paris,  1896-99 

Marie  Karcher  Brooks French 

Student,  University  of  Geneva  and  University  of  Paris,  1901-02 

Joseph  Clifton  Brown Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Hanover,  1901;  graduate  student,  Chicago,  1904-05;  A.M.,  Columbia, 
1912 

Laura  Bishop  Crandon German 

A.B.,  Smith;  graduate  student,  Berlin,  Greifswald,  and  Marburg 

Evan  John   David English 

A.B.,   Harvard,  1907;   A.M.,   1913 

Lucia  Williams  Dement Fine  Arts 

Diploma,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1905;  Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1908; 
student,  University  of  Chicago,  1905-06;  France  and  England,  1895;  Italy, 
1909-10;    Germany  and  Northern   Europe,   1912 

John   Bates   Eyster German 

Ph.B.,  Wesleyan,  1905;  graduate  student,  Marburg  and  Leipzig 

Charles   Dudley  Gerow History 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1912 

Mary   Brownson    Gillmore History 

Ph.B.,    Cornell,   1899;   graduate   student,    Columbia,   1900-01,   1904-05 

Wilhelm  Helmuth  Gohdes Head  of  Department 

of  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  Capital  University,  1890;  student,  Konigstadtisches  Gymnasium,  Berlin, 
1881-87;   Konigliches  Alumnat.  Ziiliichau,  1887-89 

George  T.  Holm Swimming 

Instructor,  Sargent  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training  and  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, 1902-04;  Harvard  Summer  School,  1903-04 

Caroline  Woodbridge  Hotchkiss English 

Student,  Radcliffe,  1895-96;  Harvard,  1897;  Columbia,  1900;  University  of 
Vienna,  1903 

Clara  Barbara  Kirchwey Geography 

Diploma,  Albany  Training  School,  1887;  higher  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1900 

William    Jacob   Kraft Music 

B.Mus.,  Yale,  1902 

Lillie  Maria  Lawrence Latin 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1905 

Alton  Irving  Lockhart Science 

A.B.,  Colby,  1905*;  A.M.,  1907 

Forrest   Sumner   Lunt English 

A.B.,  Tufts,  1902;  A.M.,  1914;  student,  Chicago,   1909;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1914 

*Emma  Lenore  MacAlarney English 

B.S.,   Wellesley   College,   1892;   graduate   student,   Columbia,   1901-03 

Charles  J.  Martin Fine  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1909;  student,  Art  Students'  League,  1906;  Paris, 
1913-14 

*Absent  on  leave 
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Harry  Wheeler   Martin History 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1906;  graduate  student,  1908-09 

Thomas   Nelson   Metcalf Physical   Training 

A.B.,  Oberlin,  1909;  A.M.,  1912 

John  Harrison   Minnick Mathematics 

A.B.,   Indiana,   1906;   A.M.,   1908;   graduate   student,   Illinois,  1908-09,   1910-11; 
Pennsylvania,  1907-10 

Bkrtha  Muller French 

Eeole  superieure,  Vevey,  1897-1901;  student,  Chicago,   1910,   1911;    Columbia, 
1913 

William   John    Nagle Latin 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1908 

John  Duele  Neitz Special   Tutor 

A.B.,    Albright,    1890;    M.E.,    Westchester,    Pa.,    State    Normal    School,    1896; 
B.S.,   Columbia,  1913 

Ruth  Peters Fine  Arts 

NrNA   Frances   Raynor Latin 

A.B.,  Vassar,  1905;  A.M.,  1906;  student,  Yale,  1912-13 

Marie   Louise   Robert French 

Diploma,  Aix-en-Provence,  1888 

Alice  Ethel  Rowe Special  Tutor 

A.B.,    Cornell,   1907 

James  V.  Shannon Mathematics 

A.B.,  Indiana,  1912 

Leland  Johnson  Stacy Science 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence,  1909 

George  Francis  Stratton Mathematics 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1913 

Florence   Stuart Physical   Training 

Diploma,  New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  1910 

John   Thomas   Van   Sant Mathematics 

A.B.,  DePauw,  1904 

Ruth    Watson Domestic    Science 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1911 

Florence  Louise  Weeks Mathematics 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1908 

Elizabeth  Marian  Wheelock English 

Diploma,  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School 

Roland  Hugh  Williams Head  of  Department  of  Science 

B.S.,    Wesleyan,    1898;    A.M.,    Columbia,    1904;    graduate    student,    Columbia, 
1904-07 

Grey    Huntingford   Wyman Latin 

A.B.,  Brown,  1908 

Teachers  in  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School 
Clara  Mabel  Wheeler First  Grade 

Diploma,  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School;  student,  Chicago  Normal  School, 
and  Brown  University 

Alice    M.    Woody First    Grade 

Diploma,  Terre  Haute  Normal  School,  1907 

Florence  Mabel   McVey First  Grade 

Diploma,  North  Adams  Normal  School,  1903 
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Irene  Miller  Steele First  Grade 

Departmental  Certificate,  Teachers  College,  1913 

Evelyn   Batchelder Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Training  School,   1891 

Mildred  Ione  Batchelder Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Training  School,  1889 

Alice  Elizabeth  Phelps.  .  .Open  Air  Class,  Second  and  Third  Grades 

Diploma,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Normal  School,  1905;  student,  Mount  Holyoke, 
1901-02,  1903-04 

Myrtle  Garrison Third  Grade 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1914 

Mary  A.  Oliver Open  Air  Class,  Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,    Quincy  Training   School,    1890;   student,   Teachers    College,   1912 

Theo   R.    Stone Third   Grade 

Diploma,    Buffalo    State    Normal    School,    1899;    student,    Pratt    Institute,    1904 

Paulina  Porter  Fox Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

A.B.,  New  Brunswick,  1911 

Ida  Elizabeth  Robbins Fourth  Grade 

Diploma,   Oswego,   N.   Y.,   State   Normal   School,   1888 

Florence  Marshall  Perkins Fourth  Grade 

Student,  Boston  School  of  Expression,  1891-92;  diploma,  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Training  School,  1895 

Margaret   Gertrude   Condry Fifth   Grade 

Diploma,  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  1888;  student,  Cornell,  1905; 
Teachers    College,    1907-08 

Maud  Vivian  Keyes Fifth  Grade 

Student,  Smith,  1893-1901;  diploma,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  State  Normal  School, 
1902;  student,  Grenoble,  1909 

Ruth    Batchelder Fifth    Grade 

Diploma,    Farmington   Normal   School,   1908 

Siegried  Maia  Upton Fifth  Grade 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1910;  A.M.,  1914;  student,  University  of  Gottingen,  1907; 
University  of  Paris,   1908-09 

Mary   Frederika   Kirch wey Sixth    Grade 

Diploma,  Teachers  Training  School,  1885;  student,  Barnard  College,  1896-1900 

Mary  Gertrude  Peabody Sixth  Grade 

Student,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Training  School,  1890;  student,  Teachers  College, 
1901-02 

Roxana  Aler  Steele Sixth  Grade 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser Industrial  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers   College,  1895 

Lucia  Williams  Dement Fine  Arts 

Diploma,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  1905;  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1908;  stu- 
dent, University  of  Chicago,  1905-06;  France  and  England,  1895;  Italy, 
1909-10;  Germany  and  Northern  Europe,  1912 

Belle   Boas Fine  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,   1913 

Helen  Latham    Music 

Diploma,  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  Boston,  1901;  diploma, 
Teachers  College,  1905 

Mary  Perle  Anderson Nature  Study 

B.S.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1890;  graduate  student,  Chicago,  1903-04;  A.M., 
Columbia,  1911 
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Helen  F.  Webb  Jones Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,   1913 

Helen    Ogden Physical   Training 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1912 

Ethel  Fair Grammar  Assistant 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass.,  1910 

Leila  May  Cobb Primary  Assistant 

Departmental  Certificate,  Teachers   College,   1914 

Frances  Helen  Clark Assistant  in  Open  Air  Class 

Departmental   Certificate,  Teachers   College,   1913 

Teachers  in  Horace  Mann  Kindergarten 
Ethel  Maria  Robinson Kindergarten 

Diploma,  Newark  Normal  School,  1908 

Agnes  Burke    Kindergarten 

Diploma,    State    Normal    School,    Winona,    Minn.,    1902;    diploma,    Wheelock 
Kindergarten  Training  School,   1906;   B.S.,    Columbia,   1913 

Louise   S.   Atkinson Kindergarten 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912 

Mary   Everett    Rankin Kindergarten 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1913 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888,  and  chartered  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1889,  became  in  1898 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University,  as  the  Uni- 
versity Division  of  Education,  taking  rank  with  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science,  Law,  and  Medicine.  The  President  of  the  University  is  Presi- 
dent, ex  officio,  of  the  College,  which  is  also  represented  upon  the  Uni- 
versity Council  by  its  Dean  and  two  elected  representatives  of  its 
Faculty.  The  College  maintains,  however,  its  separate  corporate  or- 
ganization, its  Board  of  Trustees  continuing  to  assume  entire  responsi- 
bility for  its  maintenance.  In  1912  the  Trustees  reorganized  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Teachers  College,  establishing  a  Faculty  of  Education  and  a 
Faculty  of  Practical  Arts. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  offers  to  advanced  students  of  both 
sexes  in  the  School  of  Education  instruction  in  the  history  and  phil- 
osophy of  education,  in  educational  psychology  and  sociology,  and  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  educational  administration,  supervision,  and 
class-teaching.  Its  curricula  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  conferred  by  Columbia  University,  and  to 
Teachers  College  diplomas  for  instructors  in  Education  in  colleges 
and  universities,  for  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents  of 
schools  of  all  grades,  for  heads  of  academic  or  education  departments 
in  normal  and  teachers'  training  schools,  and  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  For  a  more  complete  list  of  Teachers  College  diplomas,  see 
p.  28. 

The  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts  offers  to  both  men  and  women  in 
the  School  of  Practical  Arts  instruction  both  in  education  and  tech- 
nology relating  directly  to  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts, 
Music,  Nursing  and  Health,  and  Physical  Education.  Its  curricula  lead 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  or  Practical  Arts, 
conferred  by  Columbia  University,  and  to  the  Teachers  College  diplomas 
for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  various  lines  of  practical  arts.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the  Faculty  of  Practical 
Arts  conducts  graduate  work  both  in  technical  and  educational  aspects 
of  practical  arts. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts,  there  are 
offered  programs  of  study  four  years  in  length,  equivalent  in  standards 
of  admission  and  graduation  to  the  traditional  college  course  in  letters 
and  science.  All  programs  include  general  cultural  subjects  as  a  foun- 
dation for  a  technical  training  in  science  and  the  arts  as  applied  in  in- 
dustrial arts,  household  arts,  dietetics,  institutional  work,  public  health, 
fine  arts,  the  art  industries,  music,  physical  training,  and  certain  phases 
of  practical  science.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion and  for  certain  Teachers  College  diplomas  in  teaching  or  super- 
vising practical  arts,  candidates^  elect,  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  major  subjects  in  Education  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Music,  Nursing  and  Health 
or  Physical  Education.  (See  Announcement  of  School  of  Practical 
Arts.) 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
Organization  of  Graduate  Instruction 

For  the  conduct  of  the  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  are  for  convenience  termed 
"the  higher  degrees,"  Columbia  University  has  established  Faculties, 
in  charge  respectively  of  the  Schools  of  Political  Science  (founded 
1880),  Philosophy  (1890),  and  Pure  Science  (1892).  These  three 
Faculties  correspond  to  what  in  many  American  universities  is  called 
a  "graduate  department"  or  "graduate  school,"  and  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  advanced  instruction,  not  only  during  the  academic 
year,  but  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  leading  to  the  higher  degrees  among 
the  Faculties  is  here  shown: 

Faculty  of  Political  Science— Division  of  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy— Division  of  Education  (the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers  College)  ;  Division  of  Ancient  and  Oriental  Lan- 
guages;  Division  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures;  Division  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Anthropology. 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science — Division  of  Biology;  Division  of  Chemis- 
try; Division  of  Engineering;  Division  of  Geology,  Geography,  and 
Mineralogy;  Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science;  Division 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  University  organization  that  the 
graduate  courses  of  Teachers  College  constitute  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  The  courses  in  Teachers  College 
lead  at  the  same  time  to  a  Teachers  College  diploma  and  to  a  Uni- 
versity degree.  Students  specializing  in  Education  register  and  pay 
their  fees  in  Teachers  College,  thus  becoming  students  under  the 
University  Faculty  of  Philosophy  without  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional fee  or  further  registration.  They  may  also  pursue  courses 
either  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  or  under  one  or  more  of  the 
other  graduate  Faculties  noted  above.  Similarly,  graduate  students 
specializing  under  the  Faculties  of  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and 
Pure  Science  in  other  departments  of  the  University  may  take  Teach- 
ers College  courses  in  Education.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  division 
of  the  field  of  graduate  work  among  the  three  Faculties  in  no  wise 
limits  the  freedom  of  the  student  to  make  his  own  combination  of 
studies.  A  matriculated  graduate  student  may  be  registered  as  a  stu- 
dent under  two  or  more  Faculties ;  and  in  many  cases  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  highly  desirable. 

A  full  statement  of  the  courses  in  Education  offered  by  Teachers 
College  will  be  found  in  this  Announcement.  Full  statements  of  the 
other  graduate  courses  offered  in  the  University  are  contained  in 
"Divisional  Announcements,"  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Teachers  College  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Admission  Requirements 

The  policy  of  Teachers  College  is  to  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of 
students  in  training  for  positions  of  leadership  in  the  educational  field. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  requirements  for  admission  should 
emphasize    maturity,    experience    in    teaching,    and    academic    scholar- 
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ship  appropriate  to  the  subject  or  department  in  which  the  student 
intends  to  specialize.  The  actual  requirements  in  these  several  lines 
vary  according  to  the  provision  made  in  state  and  municipal  institu- 
tions for  the  training  of  teachers  and  to  the  needs  of  professional 
leadership  in  the  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems.  Some 
positions  demand  more  practical  experience  in  teaching  and  school 
management,  while  others  require  more  academic  training.  It  is  the 
aim  of  Teachers  College  to  suit  both  the  requirements  of  admission 
and  of  graduation  to  the  actual  conditions  which  prevail  in  American 
education. 

Graduates  of  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school,  holding  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  arts,  letters,  philosophy,  or  science,  or  an  engi- 
neering degree,  are  regularly  admitted  to  Teachers  College  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
the  Teachers  College  diplomas. 

Graduates  of  approved  normal  or  training  schools  who  have  had 
at  least  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  may  be  admitted 
to  the  School  of  Education  as  non-matriculated  students.  They 
may  elect  any  courses  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  in  the 
Schools  of  Education  and  Practical  Arts  or  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  When  such  students  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  an  approved  Bachelor's  degree,  they  may  petition  the 
faculty  to  be  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
provided  their  scholarship  has  been  of  high  grade  and  their  period  of 
residence  in  Teachers  College  at  least  one  year.  After  receiving  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  earned  by  an 
additional  year's  study.  Students  who  on  entrance  lack  less  than  a 
year  of  an  approved  Bachelor's  degree,  may  matriculate  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  after  completing  their  deficiency  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

An  undergraduate  who,  in  Teachers  College,  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege or  in  Barnard  College,  at  the  beginning  of  any  half-year,  is 
within  twelve  points  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  permitted,  with 'the 
approval  of  the  deans  concerned,  to  take  one  full  graduate  course  or 
its  equivalent  with  a  view  to  counting  it  for  a  second  degree ;  if  within 
eight  points,  two;  if  within  four,  three.  Such  courses  must  be  regis- 
tered and  fees  paid  in  Teachers  College.  If  such  student  afterwards 
matriculates  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree,  the  graduate  courses 
previously  taken  by  him  under  this  provision  may  be  entered  in  his 
curriculum  as  already  completed.  A  student  who  combines  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work  is  not  permitted  to  carry  a  program  exceeding 
the  equivalent  of  16  points  per  half-year. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  graduate  curriculum  must  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College  for  a  blank  form  of  application 
and  recordof  previous  work,  to  be  returned  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  on  Instruction,  which  will  inform  the  sender  with 
regard  to  its  acceptance. 


GRADUATE  CURRICULA 
Requirements  for  the  Higher  Degrees 

University  Regulations 

For  a  full  statement  of  all  the  formal  University  regulations  con- 
cerning residence,  requirements,  examinations,  etc.,  for  the  higher  de- 
grees, see  the  Circular  of  Instruction  for  Graduate  Students  which 
may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 
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Residence 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy must  pursue  their  studies  in  residence  for  a  minimum  period 
of  one  and  two  years,  respectively;  provided,  however,  that  the  period 
of  residence  of  students  from  institutions  in  which  the  course  of  study 
is  not  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Teachers  College  may  be  proportionately  extended.  Attendance 
distributed  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  academic  year,  upon  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  eight  full  courses  of  graduate  rank,  constitutes 
one  year  of  residence  for  the  higher  degrees.  In  determining  residence, 
the  essay  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  the  dis- 
sertation of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be 
considered  as  having  the  value  of  one  full  course.  The  satisfactory 
completion  of  work  in  four  Summer  Sessions,  or  in  two  .Summer  Ses- 
sions together  with  a  half-year  of  the  regular  academic  year,  will  be 
accepted  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  residence  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of   Arts 

For  Candidates  Specializing  in  Teachers  College 

Quantity  of  Work 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  represents  the  work  of  one  academic 
year  of  about  forty  hours  a  week  in  class  attendance,  preparation, 
study,  or  laboratory.  The  unit  for  graduate  study  is  the  "course,"  or 
"full  course,"  designed  to  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  candidate's  work- 
ing time  in  and  out  of  classes  for  one  half-year.  Seven  such  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent  in  half-courses,  together  with  an  essay  (or 
its  equivalent  in  courses,  field  or  other  work  of  the  value  of  one  full 
course,  approved  by  the  adviser  and  taken  without  charge  for  tuition) 
constitute  the  requirement  for  the  degree.  Candidacy  for  the  degree 
may  extend  throughout  a  period  of  five  years. 

Selection  of  Courses 

A  candidate  specializing  in  Education  must  take  at  least  four  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  in  Teachers  College.  The  remaining 
courses  may  be  taken  either  in  Teachers  College,  or  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

Every  candidate  before  entering  upon  his  work  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  should  have  completed  courses  in  History  and  Princi- 
ples of  Education  and  in  Educational  Psychology  equivalent  to  Edu- 
cation A  and  Education  B  as  offered  in  the  undergraduate  departments 
of  this  University.  If  these  courses  have  not  been  completed  at  least 
one  of  the  four  full  courses  required  in  Teachers  College  must  be 
elected  from  the  general  subjects,  History  and  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion, Philosophy  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology,  Educational 
Sociology,  or  Elementary  or  Secondary   Education.* 

*Candidates  expecting  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  College  Graduate  Provisional  License 
should  recall  that  the  requirements  for  this  license  include  90  hours  (equalto  6 
undergraduate  points)  in  the  History  of  Education,  90  hours  in  Educational 
Psychology,  and  60  hours  in  Methods  of  Teaching.  Students  who  have  not 
satisfied  these  requirements  in  their  undergraduate  work  should  make  up  their 
deficiencies   in   graduate   courses. 
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Apart  from  this  requirement,  the  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  the  department  of  the  student's 
major  interest,  and  is  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction.  The  whole  curriculum  may  not  fall  entirely  within  one 
department  of  Education;  it  must,  with  the  approval  of  the  professors 
concerned,  include  at  least  two  courses  in  some  other  department  of 
Education  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  University.  In  case  of  defi- 
cient preparation^  the  department  of  the  student's  major  interest  may 
prescribe  prerequisite  undergraduate  courses. 

Essay 

An  essay,  or  thesis,  showing  ability  to  select,  organize,  and  present 
the  results  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  the  department  of  major 
interest  is  required  for  the  Master's  degree  unless  replaced  by  the 
equivalent  of  one  full  course  of  the  curriculum.  The  essay  must  be 
submitted  to  the  department  concerned  at  such  time  as  the  department 
may  designate.  If  it  is  accepted,  the  candidate  must  file  two  typewritten 
or  legibly  written  copies  with  the  Registrar  before  the  time  when  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred  and  not  later  than  the  dates  fixed  in  the 
Academic  Calendar. 

University  Regulations 

For  other  formal  University  regulations  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  see  the  Circular  of  Instruction  for  Graduate  Students. 
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For  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

For  Candidates  with   Major  Subject  in  Education 

Major  Subject 

A  minimum  of  four  half-years'  residence  including  eight  full  gradu- 
ate courses  in  Education,  or  their  equivalent,  four  of  which  must  be 
practica.  At  least  two  of  these  practica  must  be  in  the  general  field 
of  Education.  The  practica  presuppose  less  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  subject. 

First  Minor  Subject 

If  in  Education,  four  full  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  two  of  which 
must  be  practica. 

Second  Minor  Subject 

Graduate  work  in  some  department  of  the  University  other  than 
Education.  This  would  be  in  general  the  equivalent  of  four  full 
courses,  and  must  be  arranged  by  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned. 

French  and  German 

The  ability  to  read  French  and  German, — to  be  demonstrated  by 
examination  at  least  one  academic  year  before  the  final  examination 
for  the  degree  may  be  held. 
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Dissertation 


A  dissertation  showing  power  of  independent  thought  and  capacity 
to  advance  knowledge  in  the  candidate's  chosen  field.  The  topic  must 
be  approved  in  writing  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  sub- 
ject before  December  1  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  degree  is 
desired,  and  the  dissertation  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  April  1 
of  the  same  year. 

Seminar 

One  seminar  throughout  the  year  without  credit  in  connection  with 
the  work  on  the  dissertation. 

Examination 

A  preliminary  written  examination  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  held  before  the  final  oral  examination.  This 
preliminary  examination  includes  the  fundamental  subjects  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  History  of  Education,  Philosophy  of  Education, 
and  the  special  field  in  which  the  candidate  has  done  his  major  work. 
The  examinations  in  the  three  fundamental  subjects  mentioned  will 
relate  to  the  work  covered  in  the  regular  graduate  course  in  each. 
Candidates  for  the  preliminary  examination  should  apply  on  or  before 
May  15,  September  15,  or  December  15  for  an  examination  to  be  held 
soon  after  these  dates.  Each  candidate  is  also  submitted  to  the  usual 
oral  examination  on  his  major  and  minor  subjects  and  his  dissertation 
in  the  presence  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy.  For  other  formal  University  regulations  concern- 
ing examinations,  etc.,  see  the  Circular  of  Instruction  for  Graduate 
Students,  which  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  or 
the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

Minor  Subject  in  Education  With  Major  in  Some  Other  Subject 
For  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  equivalent  of  four  full  courses,  to  be  arranged  only  by  con- 
sultation with  the  professors  concerned. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  DIPLOMAS 

Teachers  College  provides  in  the  School  of  Education  both  for 
research  in  Education  and  for  professional  training.  The  degrees 
granted  indicate  primarily  the  quantity  of  work  done;  the  diplomas 
certify  to  its  professional  aim.  Students  may  pursue  curricula  leading 
to  a  higher  degree  without  regard  to  professional  ends,  or  they  may 
elect  to  specialize  in  administration,  supervision,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  with  a  view  to  professional  service.  In  either 
case  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  may  be  met,  but  diplomas  will 
be  granted  only  to  those  who,  besides  qualifying  for  a  degree,  give 
promise  of  superior  professional  ability  as  evidenced  by  their  person- 
ality, character,  experience,  and  technical  training. 

Each  student  is  required  at  matriculation  to  state  his  major  interest 
and  in  the  election  of  courses  to  secure  the  approval  of  his  adviser. 
There  is  no  prescribed  curriculum,  or  fixed  combination  of  courses, 
required  for  any  diploma.  The  previous  training  of  the  student,  his 
experience  in  teaching,  and  his  future  needs  govern  the  adviser  in  his 
recommendations.      It    is    expected,    however,    that    the    characteristic 
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courses  offered  in  any  department,  particularly  courses  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  supervision,  and  administration,  will  be 
elected  by  a  candidate  for  a  diploma  as  part  of  his  curriculum.  The 
guiding  rule  is  that  the  student  should  first  determine  the  career  which 
he  wishes  to  pursue  and  then  seek  the  assistance  of  a  faculty  adviser 
in  making  up  his  curriculum. 

The  award  of  the  Teachers  College  diploma  depends  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  upon  the  Faculty's  estimate  of  the  candidate's  professional 
fitness  for  the  office  sought,  such  as  Teacher  of  Latin  in  High  Schools, 
Primary  Supervisor  or  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  responsi- 
bility for  demonstrating  fitness  rests  upon  the  candidate.  To  this  end 
the  curriculum  should  be  selected  with  care  and  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  College  and  its  Schools  and  by 
practical  work  in  the  Schools  of  New  York  City  and  its  vicinity.  For 
reasons  of  weight,  the  Faculty  may  decide  to  withhold  a  diploma  for 
some  time  after  the  degree  has  been  conferred  until  the  candidate  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  show  his  ability  in  school  work.  A  college 
graduate  without  experience  in  teaching  may  secure  a  diploma  as  High 
School  Teacher  in  one  year,  but  in  other  fields  either  experience  in 
teaching,  or  a  longer  period  of  study,  or  both,  are  necessary. 

The  Teachers  College  diploma  may  be  granted  to  applicants  holding 
a  recognized  degree  provided  they  have  a  minimum  of  four  full  courses 
in  Teachers  College,  together  with  such  prerequisite  or  correlative 
courses  as  may  be  specified  by  the  department  of  the  applicant's  major 
interest,  and  have  completed  a  year's  residence  in  the  University. 

Teachers  College  diplomas  are  generally  accepted  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  as  satisfying  the  legal  requirements  for 
teachers'  certificates.  Students  who  know  of  special  requirements 
which  they  must  meet  in  a  particular  state  should  take  such  matters 
into  account  in  making  up  their  curricula.  The  Faculty  can  certify 
only  to  what  is  done  under  its  guidance.  Where  more  information 
is  required  than  is  conveyed  in  the  diploma,  the  candidate  may  secure 
a  supplementary  statement  from  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 
m  Any  field  of  professional  service  in  which  the  College  gives  instruc- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  be 
selected  by  a  qualified  candidate  for  a  diploma.  The  list  of  subjects 
for  which  advisers  have  been  officially  designated  is  given  below; 
others  may  be  added  as  need  arises : 

Diploma  Titles   and   Official  Advisers 

Instructor   in   Education — Professors    Monroe,  Thorndike,   Suzzallo, 

and  Kilpatrick. 
Teacher  of  Education — Professors  Monroe,  Thorndike,  Suzzallo,  and 

Kilpatrick. 
Superintendent  of  Schools — Professor  Strayer. 
Principal  of  High  Schools — Professor  Sachs. 
Inspector  of  High  Schools — Professor  Sachs. 

Critic^  Teacher  in  Normal  Schools— Professors  Hillegas  and  Briggs. 
Principal  of  Normal  Schools — Professors  Strayer  and  Hillegas. 
Supervisor  in  Normal  Schools— Professor  Hillegas. 
Superintendent  in  Training  Schools — Professor  Strayer. 
Principal  of  Elementary  Schools— Professors  Hillegas  and   Strayer. 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools— Professors  Hillegas  and  Strayer. 
Principal  of  Primary  Schools — Professor  Hillegas. 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools— Professors  Hillegas  and  Briggs. 
Teacher  in  Kindergartens — Professor  Hill. 
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Supervisor  of  Kindergartens — Professor  Hill. 

Dean  of  Women — Professor  Monroe. 

Teacher  of  Religious  Education — Professor  Coe. 

Teacher  in  Special  Classes — Professor  Norsworthy. 

Supervisor  of  Special   Classes — Professor  Norsworthy. 

Supervisor  of  Rural  Education — Professors  Dodge  and   Strayer. 

Teacher  of  Rural  Education  in  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Teachers- 
Professor  Dodge. 

Teacher  of  Biology — Professor  Bigelow. 

Teacher  of  English — Professor  Baker. 

Supervisor  of  English — Professor  Baker. 

Teacher  of  Fine  Arts — Professor  Dow. 

Supervisor  of  Fine  Arts — Professor  Dow. 

Teacher  of  French — Professor  Cohn. 

Teacher  of  Geography — Professor  Dodge. 

Supervisor  of  Geography — Professor  Dodge. 

Teacher  of  German — Professor  Bagster-Collins. 

Supervisor  of  German — Professor  Bagster-Collins. 

Teacher  of  History — Professor  Johnson. 

Supervisor  of  History — Professor  Johnson. 

Teacher  of  Household  Arts — Professors  Kinne  and  Cooley. 

Supervisor  of  Household  Arts — Professors  Kinne  and  Cooley. 

Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts — Professor  Bonser. 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts — Professor  Bonser. 

Director  of  Industrial  Arts — Professor  Bonser. 

Director    of    Industrial    Arts    and    Vocational    Education — Professor 
Bonser. 

Teacher  of  Latin — Professor  Lodge. 

Supervisor  of  Latin — Professor  Lodge. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics — Professor  Smith. 

Supervisor  of  Mathematics — Professor  Smith. 

Teacher  of  Music — Professor  Farnsworth. 

Supervisor  of  Music — Professor  Farnsworth. 

Teacher  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education — Professor  Wood. 

Supervisor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education — Professor  Wood. 

Supervisor  of  Play  and  Play  Grounds — Professor  Wood. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Science — Professor  Woodhull. 

Supervisor  of  Physical  Science — Professor  Woodhull. 

Instructor  and  Supervisor  in  Schools  of  Nursing — Professor  Nutting, 

Public  Health  Nurse — Professor  Nutting. 

Public  School  Nurse — Professor  Nutting. 

Superintendent  of  Hospitals — Professor  Nutting. 

Superintendent  of  Nursing  and  Principal  of  Training  Schools — Pro- 
fessor Nutting. 

Supervisor  in  Public  Health  Nursing — Professor  Nutting. 
Other  titles  may  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Teachers  who  are  qualified  to  pursue  special  courses  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Education  may  be  admitted  as  non-matriculated 
students.  Applicants  will  be  required  to  submit  credentials  to  the 
Secretary,  for  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  and,  if  necessary^  to  pass 
such  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  department  which  they 
desire  to  enter.  Special  students  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  do  systematic  graduate  work  may  apply  for  classification,  but  each 
such  application  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 
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Any  student  in  good  standing  who  is  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
School  of  Education  before  qualifying  for  a  degree  will  be  given  an 
official  statement  of  all  work  satisfactorily  completed. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Teachers  in  or  near  New  York  City,  who  desire  to  pursue  regular 
work  at  Teachers  College,  but  are  able  to  command  only  a  portion  of 
their  time  for  such  work,  may  matriculate  as  candidates  for  degrees 
and  diplomas,  with  all  the  privileges  of  regular  students.  Such  stu- 
dents are  required  to  comply  with  all  of  the  regulations  for  registra- 
tion, attendance,  proficiency,  and  examinations  established  for  students 
in  full  residence  (see  pages  30  to  33).  The  fees  of  such  partial  work 
are  stated  on  pages  3^-33- 

SUMMER  SESSION 

The  sixteenth  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University,  including 
many  courses  by  regular  instructors  in  Teachers  College,  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  July  6,  1915,  and  close  on  Friday,  August  13.  Teachers  Col- 
lege now  makes  the  Summer  Session  an  integral  part  of  Us  academic 
year.  Most  professors  take  part  in  the  work  of  summer  instruction — 
some  of  them  every  year,  some  in  alternate  years,  nearly  all  at  some 
time  within  a  four-year  period.  Teachers  College  _  courses  that  are 
most  in  demand  are  given  every  year;  many  other  important  courses 
in  alternate  years  or  within  a  four-year  cycle.  The  courses  offered 
are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
normal  schools,  and  in  colleges.  Students  who  enroll  at  the  Summer 
Session  do  not  necessarily  matriculate,  i.  e.,  become  candidates  for  de- 
grees or  diplomas.  Students  who  become  regular  candidates  for  a 
Teachers  College  diploma  and  degree  will  receive  credit  for  courses 
taken  in  the  Summer  Session,  according  to  the  regulations  stated >  in 
connection  with  the  announcement  of  each  course.  Application 
for  credit  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College,  who 
may  be  consulted  personally  during  the  Summer  Session.  At  least  one 
year  of  the  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  and  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
must,  however,  be  done  during  the  regular  academic  year.  For^  under- 
graduates 24  points  represent  a  minimum  year's  residence  during  the 
regular  academic  year.  The  Master's  degree  may  be  earned  entirely 
through  Summer   Session  work. 

The  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session,  containing  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  several  courses,  information  concerning  these,  and  con- 
cerning the  arrangements  which  students  may  make  for  board  and 
lodging,  will  be  sent  on,  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, or  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

GENERAL   REGULATIONS 

Registration 

1.  Registration  extends  through  the  week  before  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year  in  September  and  during  two  days  preceding  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  half-year  in  February.  Graduate  students  are  allowed 
additional  days.  Exact  dates  are  given  in  the  Academic  Calendar  at 
the  end  of  this  Announcement.  Registration  and  enrollment  at  a  later 
date  are  permitted  only  to  candidates  who,  showing  good  cause  for  the 
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delay,  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and  who  pay 
a  late  registration  fee  of  five  dollars.  Students  thus  permitted  to 
register  at  a  late  date  are  required  to  pay  full  tuition  for  the  half-year 
in  which  they  register.  Students  who  enter  any  course  three  weeks 
or  more  after  its  beginning  are  allowed  only  half  credit;  no  credit  is 
allowed  to  those  entering  a  course  later  than  the  middle  of  any  half- 
year. 

New  students  are  urged  to  forward  their  applications  early,  and 
those  who  would  avoid  long  delay  at  registration  time  should  ar- 
range all  matters  of  admission  in  advance. 

2.  At  registration,  each  student  must  file  with  the  Registrar  a  list 
of  all  the  studies  he  desires  to  pursue  for  the  half-year,  signed  by 
his  adviser.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  any  course  not  approved  and 
registered  in  this  manner.  Any  necessary  changes  in  such  registered 
lists  must  be  similarly  approved  and  filed  with  the  Registrar,  on  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

3.  A  student  desiring  to  elect  a  course  which  requires  work  in  the 
schools  of  observation  and  practice  must  include  the  hours  required 
for  this  in  his  program  as  approved  by  his  adviser. 

4.  Courses  of  instruction  open  in  other  parts  of  the  University 
to  qualified  students  of  the  School  of  Education  are  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  the  description  of  the  School  of  Education  Courses  of 
Instruction,  on  pages  39  to  87.  Students  should,  however,  always 
consult  the  official  Announcement  of  the  Faculty,  College,  or  Division 
in  which  work  is  desired,  not  depending  upon  quotations  from  them  in 
other  Announcements.  Columbia  College  is  open  only  to  men ;  Barnard 
College  only  to  women;  Teachers  College  and  a  large  number  of 
graduate  courses  are  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 
Only  regular  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  and  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  education,  and  such  unclassified  students  as 
expect  within  one  academic  year  to  make  good  deficiencies  and  enter 
into  regular  standing,  may  elect  work  at  Barnard  College.  Special 
students  of  Teachers  College  may  take  courses  in  Barnard  College  only 
with  the  special  consent  of  its  Dean,  registering  and  paying  fees  for 
them  at  Barnard  College. 

5.  Lists  of  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  which  are  open  as 
electives  to  students  of  Columbia  College  and  of  Barnard  College  are 
approved  by  the  Faculties  concerned  and  published  annually  in  the 
Announcements  of  those  colleges.  Courses  in  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  are  open  only  to  those  students  primarily  registered  in 
Teachers  College.  Students  registered  in  other  parts  of  the  University 
are  admitted  to  courses  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  only  with 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College  and  the  Dean  of  the 
School  in  which  the  student  is  registered;  students  with  such  permis- 
sion are  required  to  pay  at  Teachers  College  all  tuition  and  other  fees 
for  the  courses  taken  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

6.  No  student  is  permitted  to  change  his  registration  from  one 
Faculty  or  School  of  the  University  to  another  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Deans  concerned. 

7.  The  presence  of  all  students  is  required  at  the  College  on  the 
day  immediately  following  the  close  of  all  vacations  and  recesses.  The 
Academic  Calendar  for  the  year  1915-1916  may  be  found  on  the  last 
pages. 

8.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  their  attendance,  or  who  perform 
their  class  duties  unsatisfactorily,  may  be  required  at  any  time  to  make 
such  changes  in  program  or  plan  of  work  as  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion may  deem  necessary. 
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9.  Students  who  find  that  stated  academic  exercises  are  fixed  for 
days  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  church  to  which  they 
belong,  and  who  are  prevented  by  conscientious  scruples  from  per- 
forming their  University  duties  on  those  days,  should  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  for  relief.  When,  however,  two  opportuni- 
ties for  taking  any  given  examination  are  offered,  such  students  are 
expected  to  present  themselves  on  the  day  which  is  not  set  apart  as 
a  holy  day. 

Health  Regulation 

10.  All  students  taking  eight  or  more  hours  per  week  are  required 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  pass  a  health  examination  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  Students  may  at  any 
time  be  required  to  modify  or  discontinue  their  work  for  physical 
reasons.  The  College  Physician  and  the  assistant  physicians,  one  of 
whom  is  a  woman,  give  professional  advice  free  of  charge  to  students 
who  consult  them  in  their  offices  in  the  Thompson  Building. 

Academic  Discipline 

11.  Under  the  statutes  of  the  University  every  student  is  admitted 
subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers  of  the  University  authorities. 

Withdrawal 

12.  In  cases  of  withdrawal  for  any  reason,  students  should  notify 
the  Registrar  in  writing  without  delay.  No  application  for  a  return 
of  fees  can  be  considered  unless  such  application  is  made  at  the  time 
of  withdrawal.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  retain  fees  of 
students  withdrawing  from  any  classes  with  a  limited  registration. 


FEES 

Tuition  and  University  fees  are  payable  semi-annually  in  advance, 
not  later  than  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  half-year,  and  no  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  late  registration,  or  return  for  courses  dropped  for 
reasons  of  discipline.  Under  the  regulations,  the  privileges  of  the 
University  are  withdrawn  from  any  student  delinquent  in  the  payment 
of  fees. 

Fees  for  degrees,  diplomas,  certificates  and  special  examinations  are 
payable  at  the  time  of  filing  application  for  these. 

The  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 

(a)  University  Fee: 

For  all  students  for  each  half-year  or  any  part  thereof $5.oo 

(b)  Tuition  Fee: 

For  all  students  per  point,  except  in  cases  where  a  special  fee 
is  fixed  for  a  particular  course 6.00 

(Full  courses  for  graduate  students  are  counted  as  4  points; 
half-courses,  2  points.) 

(c)  For  a  Degree,  Diploma  or  Certificate,  or  for  an  examination 

therefor : 

For  a  Teachers  College  Certificate 5 .00 

For  a  Teachers  College  Diploma 5.00 
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For  the  degree  of  Bachelor    of    Science $15.00 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 25.00 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 35-00 

(d)  For  Privileges: 

(1)  Late  registration  or  application  (see  p.  30) 5- 00 

(2)  Deficiency  and  special  examinations .m 5- 00 

(3)  Maximum  fee  for  examinations  in  a  single  series 25.00 

The  conditions  under  which  such  privileges  shall  be  granted  are  to 

be  determined  by  the  Registrar  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

(e)  Rebates: 

(1)  The  University  Fee  and  the  Degree  Fee  are  not  subject  to  rebate. 

(2)  After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  of  pro- 
grams (second  Saturday  of  either  half-year  for  undergraduates, 
fourth  Saturday  for  graduates),  no  tuition  fees  will  be  returned  for 
any  course  which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue. 
Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total  with- 
drawal from  the  University,  when  a  pro  rata  return  of  fees  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed  for  the 
discontinuance  of  courses  or  withdrawal  from  the  University ,#  such 
rebate  will  be  reckoned  from  the  day  upon  which  the  Registrar 
receives  notice  from  the  student. 

Note— All   laboratory,   gymnasium,   shop,   studio   and    other   special 
fees  are  now  included  in  the  University  and  tuition  fees. 


PRACTICAL   WORK  IN  THE   SCHOOLS   OF   NEW  YORK 
CITY  AND  VICINITY 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  by  which  students  who  are 
specializing  in  practical  administration  and  methods  of  teaching  may 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  practical  work  in  the  schools  ot  JNew 
York  City  and  vicinity.  This  work  is  of  several  types,  depending  upon 
the  experience  and  needs  of  the  individual.     <  m  m 

-  Teachers  of  experience,  with  an  academic  training  that  meets  the 
New  York  City  requirements,  who  bring  evidence  of  superior  ability 
in  the  classroom  and  appear  to  their  official  advisers  as  thoroughly 
qualified,  may  be  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  as  sub- 
stitute teachers.  Such  persons  should  arrange  their  College  work 
for  the  afternoon  and  Saturday  mornings,  leaving  every  forenoon  free 
for  emergency  calls  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the  city  schools,  bub- 
stitute  teachers  in  New  York  City  receive  $4  per  day  of  actual  service. 

The  second  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  offered  by  a  system 
of  volunteer  teaching  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Graduate  stu- 
dents with  or  without  experience,  who  seem  to  the  official  advisers 
entirely  to  be  qualified  to  undertake  work  of  this  nature,  may  be  recom- 
mended to  school  principals  as  volunteer  teachers.  Many  principals 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  secure  such  assistance,  especially  during 
the  congested  weeks  of  the  school  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help 
those  who  are  without  experience  to  learn  the  real  problems  and  needs 
of  large  institutions.  Volunteer  teachers  are  expected  to  arrange  in 
advance  a  definite  period  of  time  for  such  work  (usually  half  of  each 
school  day  for  ten  weeks),  to  teach  such  classes  as  may  be  assigned, 
to  supervise  study  periods,  to  fill  out  reports,  to  carry  on  such  experi- 
ments as  the  principals  may  suggest,  to  attend  meetings  for  criticism, 
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and  generally  to  make  themselves  part  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school  to  which  they  may  be  delegated.  There  is  no  financial  return 
for  this  work,  but  the  opportunity  for  professional  advance  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated. 

The  third  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  offered  through  the 
New  York  City  plan  of  teachers-in-training  in  high  schools.  This 
opportunity  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  whose  academic  quali- 
fications in  their  several  subjects  of  major  interest  meet  the  require- 
ments for  high-school  teachers.  Previous  experience  in  teaching  is 
not  required.  Candidates  must  devote  to  the  work  at  least  half  of 
each  school  day  for  one  semester,  and  they  receive  a  nominal  pay- 
ment of  forty  cents  per  hour  of  teaching,  with  a  maximum  of  two 
dollars^  a  day.  The  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  of  most  value 
to  an  inexperienced  high-school  teacher  are  scheduled  so  as  to  leave 
the  morning  hours  free  for  teaching  or  observation  in  the  Teachers 
College  schools  or  in  the  public  high  schools.  A  student  may  elect  to 
do  practicalwork  during  either  or  both  semesters,  the  maximum  credit 
for  which  is  a  half-course  each  half-year  when  taken  as  part  of  a 
course  in  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  In  this  way,  the  student  may 
secure  not  only  exceptional  advantages  in  practice  teaching  in  some 
of  our  best  high  schools,  but  may  qualify  in  one  year  plus  a  summer 
session  for  the  regular  license  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  high  schools 
of  New  York  Cityand  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  New  York  City  license  should 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Department  of  Education,  New 
York  City,  for  a  copy  of  the  regulations  concerning  teachers-in-train- 
ing and  make  formal  application  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  first  half-year,  teachers-in-training  begin  their  work  in  the  city 
schools  the  first  week  in  September;  in  the  second  half-year,  the  first 
week  in  February.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  it  may  be  filled  at  any  time, 
but,  if  the  candidate  for  a  New  York  City  license  has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  at  least  80  hours  are  required  of  a  student  who  takes 
a  Teachers  College  diploma. 

Students  who  are  pursuing  courses  of  investigation  or  research 
in  educational  administration  have  exceptional  advantages  in  the  school 
systems  of  New  York  and  neighboring  cities.  Within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  from  Teachers  College  there  are  16  cities,  41  boroughs, 
2  villages,  and  34  towns  and  townships  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 7,000,000.  The  metropolitan  section,  including  New  York  City 
and  the  area  within  twenty  miles  of  City  Hall,  has  a  larger  school 
population  than  all  New  England  and  equal  to  that  of  all  the  States 
west  of  Kansas.  One  may  find  here  every  type  of  educational  insti- 
tution from  one-room  country  schools  to  the  metropolitan  school  with 
hundreds  of  teachers  and  thousands  of  pupils,  as  administered  under 
the  laws  of  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

General  Statement 

The  numbering  scheme  of  all  courses  in  Education  has  been 
changed.  In  this  announcement  only  the  new  numbers  appear  in 
connection  with  the  descriptions  of  courses.  A  table  giving  old  and 
new  numbers  will  be  found  on  p.  38.  Odd  numbers  indicate  courses 
or  parts  of  courses  given  during  the  first  half-year;  even  numbers, 
those  given  during  the  second  half-year.  Courses  bearing  both  odd  and 
even  numbers  extend  throughout  the  year  and  can  ordinarily  be  en- 
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tered  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  half-year;  students  zuishing  to 
enter  such  courses  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year  should  con- 
sult in  advance  with  the  instructor. 

1.  All  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  numbered  ioo  and  above 
are  of  graduate  rank  and  may  be  counted,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  Faculty  adviser,  for  the  higher  degrees  and  the  Teachers  College 
diplomas.  They  presuppose  courses  in  educational  psychology  and 
the  history  and  principles  of  education,  similar  to  Education  A  and  B 
as  given  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  in  Columbia  and# Barnard 
Colleges.  Students  who  do  not  have  an  equivalent  of  these  introduc- 
tory courses  will  be  required  to  take  one  full  course  in  general  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  their  curriculum. 

2.  Courses  designated  by  numbers  above  300  are  principally  of  two 
kinds,  practica  and  seminars.  The  practica,  which  are  intended  for 
investigation  in  a  limited  field,  aim  to  extend  the  student's  knowledge 
already  acquired  from  introductory  courses,  by  means  of  lectures,  col- 
lateral reading,  experiment,  and  discussion;  to  give  familiarity  with 
the  past  and  current  progress  in  the  subject;  and,  through  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  and  essays,  to  give  practice  in  approved  methods  of  in- 
vestigation. 

3.  The  seminars,  the  most  advanced  courses  offered  by  the  depart- 
ments, are  devoted  to  the  study  of  particular  topics  which  are  to  be 
made  the  subjects  of  dissertations  for  the  doctor's  degree  and_  diploma. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  a  practicum  and  a  seminar  may 
be  taken  in  any  department  of  the  College. 

4.  Information  concerning  the  practical  work  required  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  each  of  these  courses. 


UNIT  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  following  short  unit  courses  in  Education  are  offered  with  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  student  in  education:  (1)  With  the  views 
and  practices  of  specialists  outside  his  major  department;  (2)  With 
special  fields  of  knowledge  not  covered  by  the  semester  courses.  They 
are  open  to  all  students  in  education  without  charge  and  without 
credit.  No  preparation  for  class  work  is  required.  There  is  no  for- 
mal registration  for  these  courses,  but  cards  of  admission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College.  Each  unit  course  will 
consist  of  exercises  covering  a  period  of  five  weeks.  These  exercises 
will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussions,  with  a  syllabus  as  a  basis. 

Ul— School  Health  Administration.     Professor  Wood. 

U2— Foreign  School  Systems.     Dean  Russell. 

U3— The  School  Census  and  Compulsory  Education  Service.  Mr. 
Chatfield. 

U4— School  Buildings  and  their  Equipment.     Mr.  Guilbert. 

U5— The  Administration  of  Vocational  Education. 

U6— The  Administration  of  the  Junior  High  or  Intermediate  School. 
Professor  Briggs. 

U31— The  Teaching  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Professors   Lodge  and   Sachs. 
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U32— The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  School.  Pro- 
fessors Upton  and  Sachs. 

U33— The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Secondary  School.  Professors 
Dodge,  Woodhull,  Bigelow  and  Sachs. 

U34— The  Teaching  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School.    Professors  Baker  and  Sachs. 

U35— The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Secondary  School.  Professor 
Sachs  and  Mr.  Gambrill. 

U36— The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Professors  Bagster-Collins  and  Sachs. 

U37 — The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  (for  foreign 
students).     Professor  Bagster-Collins. 

M.  and  W.  at  10;  Nov.  8  to  Dec.  u. 

U61 — General  Principles  of  Teaching  as  related  to  Observation  in  the 
Elementary  School.    Professor  Hillegas. 

U62— The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  and  Language  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School.    Professor  Baker. 

U63 — The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School.  Pro- 
fessor Upton. 

U64 — The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  School.  Professor 
Johnson. 

U65 — The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School.  Pro- 
fessor Dodge. 

U66— The  Teaching  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Elementary  School.  Pro- 
fessor Bigelow. 

U71 — The  Teaching  of  Reading,  Penmanship  and  Spelling  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School.    Professor  Hillegas. 

U72 — The  Essentials  of  Mental  and  Physical  Measurements  as  Ap- 
plied to  Studies  in  Child  Psychology.    Professor  Norsworthy. 

U73 — The  Problem  of  Discipline  in  the  Elementary  School.  Pro- 
fessor Suzzallo. 

U74 — Methods  of  Supervision.     Professor  Pearson. 

U75 — The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools.     Professor  Wood. 

U76 — The  Teacher's  Responsibilities  Outside  the  Classroom.  Mr. 
Patri,  Principal  School  No.  45,  New  York  City. 

U41— The  Teaching  of  the  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.     Professor  Bonser. 

U42— The  Teaching  of  Household  Arts  in  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools.     Professors  Cooley  and  Kinne. 

U43— The  Practical  Arts  in  Public  Education.     Dean  Russell. 

U44 — The  Teaching  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.    Professor  Dow. 

U21 — The  Essentials  of  Kindergarten  Practice.    Professor  Hill. 

U22 — The  Theory  of  the  Montessori  System.    Professor  Kilpatrick. 

U23— The  Study  Period.     Dr.  Horn. 

U24 — The  Making  of  a  Course  of  Study.    Dr.  Horn. 

U25— The  Supervision  of  Student  Activities  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Professor  Stevens. 
U26 — The  Problems  of  Foreign  Mission  Education.     Dr.  Sailer. 
U27 — Sex  Education.     Professor  Bigelow. 
M.  and  W.  at  1.10;  April  17  to  May  20. 


COURSE  NUMBERING 
SCHEDULE  FOR  UNIT  COURSES 
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Time 

M. 

at  7.30 

Tu.andTh. 
at  4.10 

M.  and  W. 

at  9.00 

W. 

4.10to  5.50 

W. 

at  7.30 

M. 

4  10  to 

5.50 

Oct.  4  to  Nov.  6 

U41 
Bonser 

U31 

Lodge 

Bagster- 

Collins 

Sachs 

U61 
Hillegas 

Ul 

Wood 

U71 
Hillegas 

U21 
Hill 

Nov.  8  to  Dec.  11... 

TJ42 

Cooley 
Kinne 

U32 

Upton 
Sachs 

U62 

Baker 

U2 
Russell 

Tuesday 
U72 

Nors- 
worthy 

U22 

Kil- 

patrick 

Dec.  13  to  Jan.  29... 

U43 

Russell 

U33 

Dodge 
Woodhull 
Bigelow 

Sachs 

U63 

Upton 

U3 

Chatfield 

U73 
Suzzallo 

U23 
Horn 

Feb.  9  to  Mar.  11.... 

U44 

Dow 

U34 

Baker 
Sachs 

U64 
Johnson 

U4 

Guilbert 

U74 
Pearson 

U24 
Horn 

Mar.  13  to  Apr.  15.. 

Cf.  U75 

Wood 

U35 

Gambrill 

Sachs 

U65 
Dodge 

U5 

U75 
Wood 

U25 

Steven 

Apr.  17  to  May  20... 

U36 

Bagster- 
Collins 
Sachs 

U66 
Bigelow 

U26 

Sailer 

U76 

Patri 

U6 

Briggs 

SCHEME  FOR  RENUMBERING  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

Numbers  ioi  to  199  are  reserved  for  introductory  courses  in  special  departments. 
Numbers  201  to  299  are  reserved  for  introductory  courses  in  general  departments. 
Numbers  301   to  399  are    reserved    for    advanced    courses    and    practica    in    special 

departments. 
Numbers  401   to  499  are    reserved    for    advanced    courses    and    practica    in    general 

departments. 
Numbers   501    upward  are   reserved   for  seminars. 


GROUP  ASSIGNMENT  OF  NUMBERS 


Administration    of    Education..   201-210 

401-410 
Elementary     Education 211-220 

411-420 
History    of     Education 221-230 

421-430 
Kindergarten    Education 231-240 

431-440 
Philosophy    of    Education 241-250 

441-450 
Psychology    of     Education 251-260 

451-460 
Religious     Education 261-270 

461-470 


Rural   Education 271-280 

471-480 

Secondary  Education 281-290 

481-490 

Sociology    of    Education 291-294 

491-494 

Vocational     Education 495-499 

Biology    101-104 

301-304 

English     107-110 

307-310 

Fine   Arts 111-114 

3H-3M 


3« 
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French     117-20 

317-20 
Geography     121-24 

321-24 
German    127-30 

327-30 
History     I3I-34 

331-34 
Household  Arts 135-42 

335-42 
Industrial    Arts 143-50 

343-50 


Latin    iSi-54 

351-54 
Mathematics   157-60 

357-6o 
Music  and    Speech 161-70 

361-70 
Nursing   and    Health 171-80 

371-80 
Physical     Education 181-94 

381-94 
Physical    Science 197-99 

397-99 


OLD  AND  NEW  NUMBERS  OF  EDUCATION  COURSES 


Old  .     New 

Administration 

111-2    201-2 

1 13-4    2°3-4 

1 1 5-6    205-6 

113a 247 

213-4    401-2 

215-6    403-4 

311-2    501-2 

313-4    503-4 

Elementary 

131-2    2I1"2 

133 2I3  , 

135-6    2I5"6 

231    4ii 

233-4    413-4 

333-4    5U-4 

History  of  Education 

102 221 

103-4    223"4 

203a-4a    427-8 

201b 227 

201-2    421-2 

203-4    423-4 

2030-40    425-6 

303-4    525-6 

Kindergarten 

141-2    231-2 

143-4    233"4 

i45a-6a    235-6 

i45b-6b    237-8 

145C-6C    239-40 

245-6    431-2 

Philosophy 

103-4    243-4 

105-6    241-2 

109A    245 

109B    246 

205-6    441-2 

210 444 

305-6    541-2 

Psychology 

121-2    251-2 

123-4    253-4 

117-18    255-6 

"9 257 

120a 250 

120b 259 

1 20c 260 

221-2    451-2 

223-4    4534 

220   458 

323    459 

321-2    5534 


Old 


Religious 


147 

151    

151A    .. 
152A    .. 

152 

151B-2B 
251-2    .. 


New 

261 

263 

265 

266 

264 

267-8 

361-2 


Rural 


134A 
159-60 
178C    , 

125-6 

126a  . 

i27a-8a 

129-30 

225-6 

227-8 

229-30 

325-6 

107A 
108A 
107B 
108B 
207-8 
307-8 

153-4 
153A 
154B 
253-4 


Secondary 


Sociology 


Biology 


272 

273-4 

276 

281-2 

282a 

285-6 

287-8 

289-90 

483-4 

485-6 

513-4 

291 

292 

291 

292 

491-2 

591-2 

101-2 
103 
104 
301-2 


English 

161-2    107-8 

261-2    307-8 

263   309 

Fine  Arts 

163-4    ni-2 

163A-4A    1 13-4 

263-4    3H-2 

French 

165-6    117-8 

265-6    317-8 

Geography 

167-8    121-2 

167A    123-4 

267-8    321-2 

German 

169-70    127-8 

269-70    327-8 


Old  New 

Histor> 

173-4    131-2 

174A    134 

273-4    331-2 

Household  Arts 

155-6    135-6 

157-8    137-8 

255-6    335-6 

257-8    337-8 

Industrial  Arts 

177-8    143-4 

i77d-8d    1433-43 

177A-8A    145-6 

177B-8B    147-8 

277-8    343-4 

Mathematics 

i79-8o    157-8 

179-80A     159-60 

279-80    357-8 

379-8o    557-8 

Music  and  Speech 

81-2    161-2 

81A    81 

83-4    83-4 

181-2    163-4 

65-6    167-8 

281-2    363-4 

Nursing  and  Health 

85   85 

185 171 

186 172 

186A    174 

285 37i 

Physical  Education 

91-2    181-2 

183-4    183-4 

197-8    185-6 

187-8    187-8 

189-90    189-90 

189A    191 

193-4    193-4 

105   192 

289-90    389-90 

Physical    Science 

191-2    197-8 

291-2    397-8 

391-2    597-8 

Latin 

175-6    151-2 

275-6    351-2 

375-6    521-2 


I.— GENERAL  COURSES 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  201-202— Organization  and  Administration  of  School 
Systems.     Two  half-courses.     Professor   Strayer  and  Mr.  Trabue. 
Section    I :  Tu.  and  Th.  at  10. 
Section  II:  S.,  9-1 1. 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  organization,  legal  status,  and 
administrative  control  of  state  and  municipal  school  systems.  Among  the  prob- 
lems considered  will  be  the  following:  State  support  and  control  of  education, 
including  distribution  of  school  funds,  certification  of  teachers,  adoption  of  text- 
books, and  the  like;  lay  and  professional  control  in  education;  the  organization 
and  activities  of  the  supervisory  corps  in  state  and  city;  the  classification  and 
progress  of  children  in  the  schools,  including  a  consideration  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, promotion,  retardation,  acceleration,  elimination,  special  schools  and  classes; 
business  administration,  including  a  consideration  of  school  costs  and  school 
accounting.  Practice  will  be  given  in  the  interpretation  of  school  statistics,  in 
the  organization  of  a  system  of  school  records,  and  in  the  presentation  of  school 
information  to  the  public   through  effective  reports. 

For  unit  courses  in  school  administration,  see  p.  35 

Education    205— The    Administration    of    Rural    Schools.     Half- 
course.    Mr.  Trabue. 
W.  and  F.  at  9,  first  half-year. 

This  course  treats  of  the  present  status  of  rural  school  administration  in  the 
several  states  of  the  union.  The  need  for  a  reorganization  of  state  and  county 
school  systems,  with  particular  reference  to  the  administration  of  rural  schools, 
will  be  developed  through  a  systematic  discussion  of  the  problems  of  enlarging 
the  administrative  unit,  of  efficient  organization  of  the  supervisory  group,  the 
training  and  certification  of  teachers,  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education, 
consolidation  and  transportation,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  buildings  and  their  equip- 
ment,  records  and  reports,   business  administration,   and  the   like. 

Education  206— The  Administration  of  Public  Secondary  Schools. 

Half-course.     Mr.  Trabue. 
W.  and  F.  at  9,  second  half-year. 

The  problems  of  organization  and  administration  peculiar  to  secondary  schools 
will  be  considered:  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state's  control  and  support 
of  these  schools;  second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  the  local 
administrative  unit;  and,  third,  with  respect  to  internal  organization.  Subsidies, 
certification  of  teachers,  control  of  text-books,  inspection  and  accrediting,  require- 
ments with  respect  to  buildings  and  their  equipment,  are  among  the  problems  which 
will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state  control.  The  relation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  the  problems  of  the  classification  and  progress 
of  children,  of  compulsory  education,  of  business  administration,  of  records  and 
reports,  and  the  like,  will  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  high 
school  in  relation  to  the  local  administrative  unit. 

Education    296 — Problems    in    Vocational    Education.      Lectures, 
readings,  and  conferences.     Half-course.     Dr.  Prosser. 
M.,  7.30-9.20. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  persons  engaged  in  educational  and  social 
work  who  desire  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  vocational  move- 
ment. The  topics  discussed  will  include  the  causes  lying  back  of  the  movement, 
relationships  of  vocational  education  to  social  welfare,  national  aid  for  vocational 
education,  state  legislation  and  state  aid,  local  administration,  types  of  vocational 
schools,  selection  and  training  of  teachers,  organization  and  method,  debatable 
issues,   and  present  tendencies. 
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Education    298 — The    Administration    of    Vocational    Education. 

Lectures,  readings,  and  conferences.    Half-course.    Dr.  Prosser. 
Tu.,  7.30-9.20. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  persons  who  are  engaged  or  expect  to  become  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  vocational  education,  such  as  state  deputies  and 
assistants,  city  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  and  directors  and 
supervisors  of  system  or  school. 

It  will  deal  with  problems  in  national  and  state  legislation,  the  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  systems  of  vocational  training,  the  distribution 
of  funds  to  approved  schools  and  departments,  the  making  of  preliminary  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers,  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  vocational 
schools  and  departments,  and  advisory  committees. 

Education  403-404 — Practicum.     Administration  of  Public  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.    Two  full  courses.    Professor  Strayer. 
Section     I :  Th.,  1.10-3. 
Section  II :  Tu.,  4.10-6. 

This  course  treats  of  the  problems  subject  to  investigation  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  public  school  systems  in  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  city  school  systems.  An  elementary  treatment  of  educational  statistics 
will  be  given  during  the  first  few  meetings  of  the  class  in  order  to  enable  students 
to  interpret  statistical  studies  in  administration  and  for  the  sake  of  acquainting 
them  with  the  method  involved.  A  systematic  study  of  school  surveys  or  inquiries, 
together  with  a  review  of  other  investigations  which  have  been  made  in  the  field 
of  educational  administration,  will  provide  the  basis  for  research  with  respect  to 
administrative  problems. 

Education  509-510 — Seminar.    Educational  Administration.    Dean 
Russell  and  Professor  Strayer. 
W.,  9-10.50. 

This  course  is  restricted  to  students  who  desire  to  continue  investigation 
and   research  in   some  problem  in  the  field  of  educational   administration. 

For  unit  courses,  see  p.  35 
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Education  12 — School  Management  and  Supervision.  2  points. 
Superintendent  Edson. 

Education  202 — School   Administration  and  Supervision.     Half- 

course.     Superintendent  Edson. 

Education  205 — State  School  Systems.  Half-course.  Superinten- 
dent GWINN. 

Education  206 — City  School  Administration.  Half-course.  Super- 
intendent GWINN. 

Education  403-404 — Practicum.  Administration  of  Public  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.    Two  full  courses.    Professor  Strayer. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application.  , 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  related  courses,  open  to 
students  of  the  School  of  Education,  in  other  parts  of  the  University: 

Economics — (Professors  Seligman,  Clarke,  Seager,  Moore,  Sim- 
khovitch,  Mussey,  Chaddock  and  Mitchell)  101-102— Science  of 
finance;  103 — Commerce  and  commercial  policy;  105 — The  labor  prob- 
lem; 106— The  trust  and  corporation  problem;  107— Fiscal  and  indus- 
trial history  of  the  United  States;  108— Railroad  problems;  109— His- 
tory of  socialism;  114— Marx  and  post-Marxian  socialism;  119— Eco- 
nomic history;  205— Economic  theory;  207— Business  cycles;  210— 
Social  statistics;  211-212 — Statistical  economics. 
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Social  Economy — (Professors  Devine  and  Lindsay)  281-282— His- 
tory and  development  of  social  work;  283-284 — Social  legislation; 
285-286 — Principles  and  methods  of  social  work;  287-288— Social  legis- 
lation. 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  may  be  found  in 
the  Announcement  of  the  University  Division  of  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law,  which  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College 
or  the   Secretary  of  the  University. 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Education    203 — Administrative    and    Social    Bases    of    Foreign 
School  Systems.    Half -course.    Dr.  Kandel. 
M.  and  F.  at  g,  first  half-year. 

A  comparison  of  the  principles  underlying  the  administration  of  education 
in   the   United    States  and  the  chief   European   countries. 

Education  204 — Organization,  Curricula,  and  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing in  Foreign  Schools,     Half-course.     Dr.  Kandel. 
M.  and  F.  at  9,  second  half-year. 

A  comparison  of  the  principles  underlying  the  educational  systems  of  the 
United    States    and   the   chief    European    countries. 

Education    503-504 — Practicum.      Comparative    Education.      Dr. 

Kandel. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  continue  research  in 
some   problem    in    the    field   of    comparative    education. 

Education  286 — Comparative  Secondary  Education.     Half-course. 
Professor  Sachs. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10,  second  half-year. 

Detailed  study  of  various  types  of  German,  French,  English,  and  American 
schools;  their  organization,  aims,  curricula,  text-books  and  methods,  training  of 
teachers,  tenure,   salaries. 

Prerequisite.     Education  227. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Diplomas 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded   in   Elementary  Education : 

A — Principal  or  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools. 

B — Principal  or  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools. 

C — Supervisor  or  Critic  Teacher  in  Normal  and  City  Training 
Schools. 

D — Supervisor  of  Special  Classes. 

E — Teacher  in  Special  Classes. 

Each  candidate  must  demonstrate  his  professional  fitness  in  the  field 
of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his 
adviser,  to  select  his  program  as   follows : 

A — Principal  or  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools.  Professor 
Hillegas,  adviser. 

Education  211-212 — Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  School.     Two  half-courses. 

Education  413-414 — Practicum  in  Elementary  Education.  Two  full 
courses. 
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Education  201-202— Organization  and  Administration  of  School  Sys- 
tems.    Two  half-courses. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  and  an  essay  or  its 
equivalent. 

B— Principal  or  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools.  Professors 
Hillegas  and   Hill,  advisers. 

Education  411-412— Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  School.     Two  half-courses. 

Education  413-414— Practicum  in  Elementary  Education.  Two  full 
courses. 

Education  141-142— The  Unification  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Primary  School.     Two  half-courses. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  and  an  essay  or  its 
equivalent. 

C— Supervisor  or  Critic  Teacher  in  Normal  and  City  Training 
Schools.     Professor  Hillegas,  adviser. 

Education  213-214— Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  School.     One  full  course. 

Education  413-414— Practicum  in  Elementary  Education.  Two  full 
courses.  .  • 

Education  211-212— Teaching  of  Special  Subjects  in  Elementary 
Schools.    Two  half-courses. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  and  an  essay  or  its 
equivalent. 

D-Supervisor  of  Special  Classes.     Professor  Norsworthy,  adviser. 

Education  216— Supervision  of  Special  Classes.    Half-course.    _ 

Education  215x-216x— Observation,  Experiment  and  Teaching  in 
Special  Classes.    Half-course. 

Education  411-412— Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in 
the  Elementary  School.     Two  half-courses. 

Education  413-414— Practicum  in  Elementary  Education.     Two  full 

C°ThreSe  elective   full  courses  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

E— Teacher  in  Special  Classes.     Professor  Norsworthy,  adviser. 

Education  253-254— Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional 
Children.     Two  half-courses. 

Education  251-252-Psychology  of  Childhood.     Two  half-courses 

Education  215-Methods  of  Teaching  in  Special  Classes.  Half- 
course. 

Education  215x-216x— Observation,  Experiment  and  leaching  in 
Connection  with  Special  Classes.     Half-course. 

Education  411-412— Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  School.     Two  half-courses. 

Education  413-414— Practicum  in  Elementary  Education.  Two  full 
courses. 

One   elective  full  course  and   an  essay  or  its   equivalent. 
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Courses. 
Education    211-212— Theory   and   Practice   of   Teaching   in    Ele- 
mentary Schools.     Lectures,  required  reading,  observation  of  lessons 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  demonstration  teaching.     Iwo  halt- 
courses.     Professors  Hillegas,  Dodge,  Upton,  Baker,  Johnson,  and 

BlGELOW. 

M.,   W.,   and   F.   at   9. 

This  course  is  concerned  with:  (1)  the  development  and  formulation  of 
principles  of  general  method;  (2)  the  observation  and.  discussion  of  .  lessons 
taueht  before  the  class  with  special  reference  to  the  .principles  involved  The 
heals  of  the  several  departments  present  the  special  methods  in  Caching 
geography,  arithmetic,  English,  history,  and  nature-study.  This  work  is  paral- 
leled by  observation  and  discussion  of  lessons  taught  in  these  subjects. 

Education  213-214— Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in 
the  Elementary  School.  Lectures,  required  readings,  and  discussions. 
Two  half-courses.     Professor  Briggs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  the.  supervision  of  teachers,  with  the 
object    of   improving   schoolroom    practice. 

The  meaning  of  the  modern  paint  of  view  in  elementary  education  will  be  con- 
sidered together  with  some  of  the  principal  resulting  changes  in  the  selection  of 
subiect-matter,  the  method  of  instruction,  and  the  method  of  managing  children 
in  school.  The  method  of  teaching  children  how  to  study  will  receive  much 
attention. 

Education  217x-218x— Experimental  and  Demonstration  Teach- 
ing. Observation,  teaching,  and  discussions.  Half-course.  Professor 
Hillegas  and  Miss  Day.  . 

This  work  will  in  general  require  the  forenoons  for  five  consecutive  weeks. 
Time   should  be  arranged   with   the   instructor.  . 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  candidates  for  diplomas  in  ele- 
mentary education.  It  offers  the  opportunity  for  carefully  supervised  experimental 
and  demonstration  teaching  under  typical  public  school  conditions.  The  course 
will  also  meet  the  needs  of  college  graduates  who  have  had  no  teaching  experience. 

Education    217-218— Problems    in  Class    Teaching    in    the    Ele- 
mentary School.     Two  half-courses.  Dr.  Horn. 
Section  I :  Tu.  and  Th.  at  10. 
Section  II:  S.,  11-12.50.  .  . 

This  course  is  planned  for  critic  teachers,  supervisors  and  others  who  wish 
an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  the  recitation.  The  course  will  consist 
in-  (a)  tracing  the  implications  of  modern  educational  theory  for  the  conduct 
of'  the  recitation;  (b)  investigating  the  effects  of  these  theories  upon  practice; 
(c)  examining  experimental  evidence  which  bears  on  the  educative  outcome  ot 
such  practice.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  motivation,  drill,  the  assignment, 
lesson  plans,  and  to  texts  on  method  most  available  for  normal  school  and 
training  classes. 

Education  219-220 — The  Primary  School,  its  aims,  subject-matter, 
methods  and  materials.     Two  half-courses.     Miss  Moore. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4-io.  .    .  . 

A  study  of  the  important  aims  and  principles  of  primary  instruction,  and 
of  the  application  of  these  to  the  selection  of  subject-matter  and  materials,  and 
to  the  derivation  of  methods. 

Education  231-232— The  Unification  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Primary  School,  with  a  comparison  of  the  aims,  principles,  methods, 
materials,  and  subject-matter.  Lectures,  required  readings,  observa- 
tion, and  discussion.    Two  half-courses.     Miss  Moore. 

M.  and  W.  at  11.  3     .  '        , 

Practical  problems  common  to  both  kindergarten  and  primary  school,  as  well 
as  general  principles,  will  be  considered,  and  the  development  of  materials  and 
subiect-matter  will  be  followed  as  they  change  in  form  and  content  to  suit  the 
advancement  of  the  child.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  Montesson  movement 
and  of  its  possible  influence   on  the  kindergarten   and  the   primary   school. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  supervisors  who 
are   acquainted   with   both   the   kindergarten  and  the   primary  school. 
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Education  411-412 — Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in 
the  Elementary  School.  Lectures,  required  readings,  and  discussions. 
Two  half-courses.    Professor  Briggs. 

M.  and  W.  at  10. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who  are  planning  to  become 
principals  or  superintendents  of  elementary  schools,  or  instructors  and  super- 
visory  officers  in  teachers'  training  schools. 

The  meaning  and  bearings  of  the  modern  viewpoint  in  elementary  educa- 
tion will  first  be  discussed;  and,  in  the  light  of  conclusions  thus  reached,  actual 
recitations  in  history,  geography,  English,  etc.,  will  be  observed  and  criticised. 
Special  topics  for  consideration  will  be:  standards  for  judging  instruction;  general 
principles  of  criticism  of  instruction;  proper  method  of  study  on  the  part  both  of 
adults  and  of  children;  methods  of  conducting  teachers'  meetings  and  of  edu- 
cational   discussions    in    general. 

Education  413-414 — Practicum.    Elementary  Education.    Two  full 
courses.     Professor  Hillegas 
F.,  4.10-5.50. 

This  course  deals  with  problems  related  to  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school.  Critical  consideration  and  application  are  given  to  the  standards  that 
are  commonly  employed  in  judging  curricula  and  the  quality  of  instruction. 
Students  are  assisted  in  investigating  current  practices  in  such  matters  as: 
(a)  courses  of  study  in  the  various  school  subjects;  (b)  provision  for  instructing 
exceptional  children;  (c)  the  training  of  elementary  school  teachers;  (d)  current 
experiments  in  instruction.  It  also  offers  the  opportunity  for  qualified  students 
to  undertake  experimental  work  under  supervision,  in  connection  with  such 
topics  as  the  following:  (a)  experimental  and  demonstration  teaching;  (b)  making 
of  a  course  of  study;  (c)  the  use  of  scales  for  measuring  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion;   (d)    supervision    of   instruction. 

Education  333-334 — Seminar.     Elementary  Education.     Professor 
Hillegas. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  work  of  the  seminar  is  the  critical  investigation  of  topics  in  connection 
with  the  dissertation  work.     Open  only  to  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

For  courses  on  methods  of  teaching  and  supervision  in  special 
classes,  see  Educational  Psychology.  For  teaching  arithmetic,  see 
p.  83. 

For  Unit  courses,  see  pp.  35-36 
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Education  30 — General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School,  for  inexperienced  teachers.     2  points.     Dr.  Earhart. 

Education  31 — Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School, 
with   Special    Reference   to   the   Primary   Grades.     2   points.     Miss 

GlLDEMElSTER. 

Education  32 — Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Grammar  Grades.  2  points.  Dr. 
Horn. 

Education  33 — Types  of  Teaching  with  Emphasis  on  Training 
Pupils  How  to  Study.    2  points.     Dr.  Earhart. 

Education  35 — The  Teaching  of  English  Language  and  Com- 
position in  the  Primary  Grades,  with  Special  Emphasis  on  Reading 
and  Writing.     2  points.     Mrs.  Hall. 

Education   36 — The   Teaching   of   English   in    Grammar   Grades. 

2  points.     Mrs.  Hall. 

Education    37 — Methods    of    Teaching    English    to    Foreigners. 

2  points.     Mr.  Goldberger. 
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Education  21  lab— General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  for  Teachers  of  Experience,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Demonstration  and  Experimental  Work.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor HlLLEGAS. 

Education  212ab— Supervised  Observation.  A  Practical  Study 
of  the  Teaching  Process  in  Elementary  Schools,  Made  Through 
Systematic  Observation  in  the  Demonstration  School.  Half-course. 
Professor   Pearson  and   teachers  of  the    Demonstration   School. 

Education  213ab — Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  Special  Reference  to  Method  of  Study  on  the  Part 
of  Pupils.     Half-course.     Professor  McMurry. 

Education  214ab— Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  Special  Reference  to  Principles  Governing  the  Making 
of  a  Curriculum  and  the  Criticism  of  Instruction.  Half-course. 
Professor  McMurry. 

Education  217 — Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Normal  and  Train- 
ing Schools,  with  Emphasis  on  Lesson  Plans.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor Hall. 

Education  218 — Types  of  Teaching.    Half-course.    Professor  Hall. 

Education  413— Practicum  in  Elementary  Education.  Full  course. 
Professor  Hillegas  and  Dr.  Horn. 

HISTORY    OF   EDUCATION 

Education  B — History  and  Principles  of  Education,  with  special 
reference  to  Elementary  School  Problems.  6  points.  Professor 
Goodsell  and  others. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  g. 

The  course  is  designed  to  trace  the  development  of  _  educational  thought 
and  practice,  as  these  were  determined  by  social,  political,  economic,  and 
religious  conditions  in  various  nations  and  periods.  Stress  will  be  laid  upon 
the  origin  and  development  of  present-day  problems  and  practices  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

Preliminary  to  advanced  courses  in  education.  Not  credited  toward  a  higher 
degree. 

Education  Ba — History  of  Education.    First  third  of  Education  B, 
described  above.    2  points.    Professor  Goodsell. 
S.  at  g. 

The    other   portions    of   this    course    will    be    offered    either    at    the    same   hour 
during  successive  years   or  during  the   Summer   Session. 
Not   credited   toward  a    higher   degree. 

Education  222— Education   of   Women.     Its  History  and   Present 
Problems.     Half-course.     Professor  Goodsell. 
W.  and  F.  at  4.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  historical  review  of  the  education  of  women 
among  the  leading  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times  as  that  education  was 
determined  by  the  social  and  economic  status  of  women.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  treat  the  present  educational  situation  with  reference  to  the  problems 
connected  with  the   specialized    training  of   women. 

Education  227 — History  of  Secondary  Education.     Lectures  and 
conferences.    Half-course.    Dr.  Kandel. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  9,  first  half-year. 

Traces  the  history  of  the  secondary  school  since  the  Renaissance.  Deals  with 
the  organization  and  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  social  and  political  conditions  affect- 
ing their  development,  all  considered  in  the  light  of  the  application  to  present-day 
problems. 
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Education    243-244 — Modern    Educational    Theorists.      Lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Kilpatrick. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  an  intensive 
study  of  modern  educational  theories.  It  consists  principally  of  the  critical  con- 
sideration of  selected  topics  from  the  writings  of  Froebel,  Herbart,  and  Dewey, 
with  lesser  attention  to  Pestalozzi,  Montessori,  and  others.  The  conscious  aim  of 
relating  theory  to   practice   determines  the   selection  of  topics   and   their  treatment. 

Education    421-422 — History    of    Education.      Lectures    and    con- 
ferences.    Two   full  courses.     Professor   Monroe. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  310.  .      ,  ., 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  the  educational  ideas  and  practices  of  those 
historic  periods  during  which  conceptions  of  education  based  on  fundamental 
principles  have  been  formulated.  The  principles  thus  arrived  at  through  the 
study  of  the  religious,  psychological,  and  sociological  aspects  of  education  are 
considered  in  their  application  to  the  subject-matter,  method,  and  institutional 
organzation  of  education  as  accepted  in  the  prevailing  eclectic  conception.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  features  of  the  educational  thought 
of  the  past  as  a  basis  for  the  more  detailed  historic,  philosophic,  and  methodic 
study  of  the  principles  of  education  as  formulated  in  the  present. 

Education  421A-422A — History  of  Education.  Special  section  of 
Education  421-422  described  above.  Lectures  and  conferences.  Two 
half-courses.    Professor  Monroe. 

W.  and  F.  at  4.10.  r  t 

This  course  requires  less  outside  reading  and  fewer  reports  than  Education 
421-422.     Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  not  had   Education   B. 

Education  421A — History  of  Education.     Half-course.     First  half 
of  course  as  described  above.     Professor  Goodsell. 
S.  at  9. 
Education  425-426— History  of  Education  in  United  States.    Two 

half-courses.     Professor  Monroe. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.  ,     M    ,  ,    .        ,    .       . 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  detail  the  evolution  of  the  educa- 
tional practices  and  institutions  of  the  American  people.  The_  elementary  school, 
the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  traced 
through:  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of  European  institutions,— the  town  and 
dame  school,  the  Latin  grammar  school,  and  the  politico-ecclesiastical  college; 
(b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institutions  to  suit  new  conditions, — the  district 
school  the  academies,  and  the  denominational  or  independent  college;  and  (c) 
the  pe'riod  of  development  of  an  educational  system  of  free  common  schools,  high 
schools,  State  universities,  and  technical  schools,  in  harmony  with  American  politi- 
cal and  social  ideals  and  institutions. 

Education  427-428— Practicum.  History  of  Education  in  Eng- 
land. Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  Two  full  courses.  Pro- 
fessor Monroe. 

(Not  given  1915-16.) 

Education  501-502 — Seminar.  The  historical  foundations  of  mod- 
ern education.     Professor  Monroe. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  p     .         ;       .      . 

The  work  of  the  seminar  is  the  critical  investigation  of  topics  in  connection 
with   dissertation   work.      Open   only   to   candidates   for  the   Doctor's  degree. 
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Education  Ba— History  of  Education  to  Modern  Times.  2  points. 
Professor  Henderson. 

Education  Bb— History  of  Education,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Problems  of  Elementary  Education.  2  points.  Professor 
Goodsell. 

Education  Be — The  Principles  of  Education.  2  points.  Professor 
Duggan. 
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Education  2— Principles  of  Education  for  Students  in  Practical 
Arts.  (Education  Be  and  Ab.)  4  points.  Professors  Duggan  and 
Whitley. 

Education  221— The  Education  of  Women.  Half -course.  Pro- 
fessor GOODSELL. 

Education  244— Modern  Educational  Theorists.  Half-course. 
Professor  Kilpatrick. 

Education  421— History  of  Education  to  Modern  Times.  Half  or 
full  course.     Professor  Duggan. 

Education  422 — History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times.  Half 
or  full  course.     Professor  Henderson. 

Education  424— Practicum.  History  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Colonial  and  Early  National  Periods.  Half  or 
full  course.    Professor  Monroe. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

EDUCATIONAL  HYGIENE  AND  BIOLOGY 

Education  104 — Biology  as  Related  to  Education,  including  Sex- 
education.  Lectures,  readings,  discussions,  and  laboratory  demon- 
strations.    Half-course.     Professor  Bigelow. 

M.  and  W.  at  1.10,  second  half-year. 

A  course  which  presents  the  leading  facts  and  generalizations  of  biology— 
especially  of  evolution,  heredity,  embryology,  and  general  physiology— which 
have  important  bearings  upon  educational  theory  and  practice  The  last  five  weeks 
of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  survey  of.  the  reasons  for  sex-education;  the 
proposed  plans  for  home  and  school  instruction;  the  facts  to  be  taught  (a)  to 
young  children,  (b)  to  adolescents;  the  place  of  biology  hygiene  ethics  and  lit- 
erature in   sex-education;   critical   review   of  sex-hygiene   books  and  pamphlets. 

Education  183-184— Educational  Hygiene.  Lectures,  collateral 
readings,  demonstrations,  and  reports.  Two  half-courses.  Professor 
Wood. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.10. 

The  first  half-year  (Education  183)  deals  with  personal  health  and  sanita- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  the  life  and  needs  of  teachers  lie  topics 
include  the  argument  for  the  careful  study  of  hygiene;  ideals  of  health  influ- 
encing different  peoples;  ethical  and  economic  aspects  of  hygiene;  changes  in 
the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization,  and  health  problems  arising 
from  these  changes;  prevention  of  disease  and  improvement  of  health  by  hygienic 
means  The  course  will  include  brief  consideration  of  the  following  topics:  the 
effect  of  environment  upon  health;  sanitary  control  of  food,  air,  and  water;  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  sewage;  micro-organisms  as  causes  of  disease;  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  communicable  disease  by  isolation,  quarantine,  disinfection, 
inoculation,    and   other    protective    measures.  ,  .  _,, 

The  second  half-year  (Education  184)  deals  with  school  hygiene.  The 
chief  topics  of  the  course  are:  the  place  and  scope  of  school  hygiene  in  educa- 
tion- the  physical  organization  and  comparative  development  of  the  child,  the 
distr'ibution  of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  children's  health;  health  .examina- 
tions of  children;  diseases  and  abnormal  conditions  caused  directly  or  indirectly 
hv  school  life;  physical  conditions  and  defects  of  school  chi  dren; p  school  sanita- 
tion- hvgiene  of  instruction;  instruction  in  hygiene  with  discussion  of  matter 
and 'methods  suitable  for  different  grades;  general  requirements  for  motor  train- 
ing of  children;  adaptation  of  fundamental  motor  activities  m  play  games, 
dancing,    and    gymnastics,    to    children    of    different    ages,    and    to    individual    needs. 

Education    187-188— Hygiene    of    Childhood    and    Adolescence. 

Lectures,    reference    readings,    reports,    and    discussions.      Two    halt- 
courses.     Professor    Wood. 

Lecture,  S.  at  n. 

Conferences,  S.  at  12. 
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This  course  will  consider  the  life  and  education  of  the  child  from  the 
standpoint  of  biologic  values.  The  topics  in  the  course  include:  heredity  and 
pre-natal  influences  affecting  the  life  of  the  child;  application  of  principles  of 
biologic  efficiency  to  care  in  infancy  and  childhood;  hygiene  of  adolescence; 
sex-hygiene  and  sex-education. 

Education  189-190 — Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 

Lectures   and    discussions.     4   points.     Two   half-courses.     Professor 
Wood  and  assistants. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10. 

Education  190x.  Practical  work  in  connection  with  189-190.  Hours 
must  be  arranged  before  registration. 

In  the  class  work  the  following  topics  will  be  presented:  scope  of  physical 
education  and  school  hygiene;  relation  of  physical  education  to  education  in 
general;  material  and  methods  involved  in  health  examinations — hygienic  care  of 
pupils — medical  inspections — supervision  of  school  sanitation  and  hygiene  of  in- 
struction—teaching of  hygiene  in  schools — teaching  and  supervision  of  motor  activi- 
ties involved  in  physical  education;  problems  of  organization  and  administration; 
physical  education  in  the  elementary  school;  relation  between  the  social  occupa- 
tions of  the  child  and  activities  in  the  gymnasium;  presentation  of  formal  gym- 
nastics as  the  technic  of  the  various  forms  of  activity. 

Education  191 — Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Elementary  Grades. 

Lectures,    conferences,    reports,    and    observations.     2    points.      Half- 
course.     Miss  Adams. 

Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  half-year. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  the  teaching  or  supervision 
of  the  elementary  grades.  It  will  deal  with  the  general  principles  underlying 
health  instruction  and  also  with  the  practical  application  of  these.  The  subject  of 
hygiene  is  viewed  more  as  a  method  than  as  a  special  subject  to  be  taught.  In 
this  way  instruction  in  hygiene  becomes  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  present  inter- 
ests and  activities  of  the  child  and  is  intimately  and  sympathetically  connected 
with  every  phase  of  child  life  and  development.  A  critical  study  and  comparison 
of  typical  text-books  and  courses  of  study  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  best  selection,  arrangement,  and  treatment  of  subject-matter  for  use 
in  the  various  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  The  work  will  include  observa- 
tion of  lessons  taught  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  suggested  scheme  of  work  used 
in  the  Speyer  School. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:     Education  187-188,   or  Education  251-252. 

For  Courses  in  Teaching  of  Physical  Education,  see  Practical 
Arts  Anouncement. 

For  unit  courses,  see  p.  36 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1915 

Education  sl83 — Personal  Hygiene.  Half-course.  Professors 
Keyes  and  Williams. 

Education  sl89 — Teaching  of  Physical  Education.  Three  points. 
Professor  Williams  and  Miss  Colby. 

KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 

Professor  Hill,  Adviser 
Diplomas 

Students  specializing  in  Kindergarten  Education  may  become  candi- 
dates for  one  of  the  following  diplomas: 

A — Teacher  in  Kindergarten. 

B — Training  Teacher  in  Kindergarten  Departments  of  Normal 
Schools. 

C — Supervisor  of  Kindergartens. 

Each  candidate  must  demonstrate  during  her  course  her  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  her  adviser,  to  select  her  program  as  follows: 
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A — For  college  graduates  without  experience  in  teaching: 

All  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  by  examination  their 
ability  to  play  the  piano. 

Education  237-238 — Kindergarten  Curricula  and  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing.    Two  half-courses. 

Education  239-240 — Education  of  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood.  Two 
half-courses. 

Education  231-232 — Section  II.  Unification  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  School.    Two  half-courses. 

Education  251-252 — Psychology  of  Childhood.     Two  half-courses. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  and  an  essay  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

B  and  C — For  graduates  of  accredited  normal  schools  with  at  least 
two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  kindergarten  after 
graduation : 

Education  235-236 — Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Curricula  and 
Teaching  in  Kindergarten.    Two  half-courses. 

Education  431-432 — Practicum.     Two  full  courses. 

Education  251-252 — Psychology  of  Childhood.     Two  half-courses. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  and  an  essay  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Courses 

Kindergarten   51 — Froebelian   Gifts  and   Allied   Materials.     Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  practical  work.    2  points.     Miss  Sutherland. 
Tu.  and   Th.  at  4.10,   first  half-year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  Froebelian  gifts  and 
methods. 

A  preliminary  course.     Not  credited  toward  a  higher  degree. 

Kindergarten    53— Studies    and    Experiments    with    Froebelian 
Occupations.     Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.    Miss  Burke. 
F.  at  2.10,  first  half-year. 

One   point   credit   when    taken    parallel    with    Kindergarten    51,    by    teachers    who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  traditional  occupations  of  the  kindergarten. 
A  preliminary  course.     Not  credited  toward  a  higher  degree. 

Kindergarten  55-56 — Music  for  the  Kindergarten.    2  points.    Miss 
Sutherland. 
W.  at  4.10. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  need  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  music  applicable  in  kindergarten  work,  with  methods  of  de- 
veloping  the   same,    and  practice    of   suitable   songs    and  instrumental   music. 

A  preliminary  course.     Not  credited  toward  a  higher  degree. 

Kindergarten    102 — Froebel's    Gifts    and    other    Play    Materials. 

Half-course.     Miss  Smith. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  presupposes  a  working  knowledge  of  Froebelian  gifts  and  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  prepared  for  a  comparative  study 
of   these   and  other  play  materials  in  the   light  of  modern   educational  theory. 

Kindergarten  103 — Studies  and  Experiments  with  Materials 
Leading  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work. 
Half-course.    Miss  Brown. 

M.  and  W.  at  4.10,  first  half-year. 

Teachers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  traditional  occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten must  also  take  Kindergarten  53  without  credit. 


SO 
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Kindergarten  104— Studies  and  Experiments  with  Play  Materials 
Leading  to  the  Industrial  Arts.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical 
work.     Half-course.     Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Garrison. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  4.10,  second  half-year. 

The  aim  will  be  to  direct  the  play  activities  of  childhood  toward  more  pro- 
ductive and  efficient  results,  preserving  the  experimental  method  of  science,  and 
the   spirit   of  art   and   play.  .  ,  , 

The    materials    used    will    be    clay,    paper,    cardboard,     textile    materials,     and 

wood. 

Kindergarten  107-108— Dramatic  Arts,  Plays,  Games,  and  Dances 
of  Early  Childhood.  Lectures,  required  readings,  and  practical  work. 
Half-course.     Miss  Burke. 

Section  I:  M.  at  4- 10. 

Section  II :  S.  at  10. 

A  study  of  games  will  be  made  from  the  genetic  standpoint  beginning  with 
the  early  instinctive  activities  in  which  they  originate',  tracing  their  development 
from    the    informal    game    into    the    more    highly    organized    and    artistic    traditional 

311  TheC<course  includes  a  study  of  the  theories  of  play,  the  playing  of  games, 
and  practice  in  the  construction  of  games  for  children  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  _ 

Not   open   to   students   who   have    taken   Kindergarten    57-58. 

Education  219-220 — The  Primary  School,  its  aims,  subject-matter, 
methods  and  materials.    Half-course.    Miss  Moore. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10. 

A  study  of  the  important  aims  and  principles  of  primary  instruction,  and 
of  the  application  of  these  to  the  selection  of  subject-matter  and  materials  and 
t«   the   derivation  of   methods. 

Education  231-232— The  Unification  of  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
Primary  School,  with  comparison  of  aims,  principles,  methods,  and 
subject-matter.  Lectures,  required  readings,  observation,  and  dis- 
cussion.    Two  half-courses.     Miss  Moore. 

M.  and  W.  at  11. 

Open  to  students  who  are  experienced  in  either  Kindergarten  or  Elementary 
Education.  Intended  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  supervisors  who  arc 
acquainted  with  both  fields.  Observation  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  will 
be   required. 

Education  233-234— The  Home  and  the  Conservation  of  Child- 
hood. Lectures,  conferences,  and  observation.  Two  half-courses. 
Miss  Atkinson. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.10. 

Survey  of  social  conditions  and  forces  which  affect  the  home  as  a  funda- 
mental institution  in  the  welfare  of  the  child,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  prac- 
tical information  necessary  to  give  the  school  a  broader  outlook  and  better  co- 
operation  with   outside   forces.  . 

The  course  treats:  (1)  handicaps  to  which  childhood  may  be  subjected,  such 
as  mental  and  physical  defects;  neglect  due  to  labor  conditions,  ignorance,  crime, 
or  loss  of  parents;  differences  of  language  and  traditions;  overcrowded  rooms; 
congestion;  (2)  remedial  and  preventive  measures — juvenile  courts,  children  s 
aid  societies,  protective  and  probation  associations,  institutional  care;  social  legis- 
lation protecting  the  child;  general  social  movements  for  public  health,  recreation 
and  amusement;  parents'  associations;  vocational  guidance;  vacation  schools  and 
farm  gardens. 

Education  235-236— Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Curricula  and 
Teaching  in  Kindergarten.  Lectures,  required  readings,  discussions, 
and  investigations.  Two  half-courses.  Professor  Hill  and  Miss 
Moore. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.10. 

Observation   required;  hours  to  be   arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  kinder- 
garten supervision  or  the  training  of  kindergarten  teachers.     A  critical  study  and 
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comparison  of  typical  kindergarten  programs  will  be  made  with  a  view,  to  de- 
termining the  best  formulation  and  organization  of  the  varied  kindergarten  activi- 
ties  and    materials    in    the    arrangement    of    kindergarten    programs. 

The  significance  of  the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the  present  educational 
situation  and  which  demand  a  gradual  reconstruction  of  kindergarten  practice 
will  be  carefully  considered.  Observation  and  criticism  of  programs  in  use  in 
typical   and   representative    kindergartens   will   be    required. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Education  241-242  or  291-292,  and  Education  251-252. 

Education  237-238 — Kindergarten  Curricula  and  Methods  of 
Teaching.  Lectures,  discussions,  observation,  and  practice.  Two  half- 
courses.     Professor  Hill  and  Miss  Brown. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.10. 

Practice   work  and  conferences;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Open  to  students  without  experience  in  kindergarten  teaching.  This  course 
aims  to  make  application  of  the  principles  of  kindergarten  theory  in  practical 
work.  The  kindergarten  materials  are  studied  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  and 
arrangement  of  a  kindergarten  program.  At  least  six  weeks  of  teaching  will  be 
required;  a  longer  period  may  be  necessary. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:   Education   251-252,   233-234,    and  239-240. 

Education  239-240 — Education  of  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood. 

A  Comparative  Study.     Lectures,  observation,  discussions,  and  required 
readings.     Two  half-courses.     Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Garrison. 
Tu.,  Th.,  and  F.  at  3.10. 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  principles  and  methods  in  use 
in  the  education  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  These  will  be  traced  through 
the  writings  of  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel,  together  with  those 
of    Montessori    and    other    contemporary    educators. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Kindergarten  51,  53,  55-56,  107-108,  and  English 
55-56. 

Education  431-432 — Practicum.  Current  Problems  in  the  Super- 
vision of  Kindergartens  and  the.  Training  of  Kindergarten  Teachers. 
Lectures,  discussions,  observation,  and  reports,  introductory  to  inde- 
pendent investigation.     Two  full  courses.     Professor  Hill. 

Tu.  and  F.  at  11. 

Observation  in  training  classes;  hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  planned  for  experienced  teachers  who  are  preparing  for  kin- 
dergarten supervision  or  the  training  of  kindergarten  teachers.  A  critical  _  study 
will  be  made  of  the  best  curricula  in  representative  normal  schools  with  aview  to 
determining  the  balanced  proportions  of  theory,  observation,  and  practice,  and 
the  most  educative  presentation  of  the  activities  and  materials  of  the  kindergarten 
to   young   women    preparing    for    the   teaching   of    kindergarten. 

Such  practical  problems  of  supervision  as  salaries,  examinations,  purchasing 
and  distribution  of  materials,  double  session,  the  planning  of  hygienic  rooms, 
sanitation,  parents'  classes  and  clubs,  and  teachers'  study  classes,  will  be  studied, 
and  a   comparison  of  the   methods  in   representative  systems   observed   and  mvesti- 

Prerequisite:  Education  235-236;  prerequisite  or  parallel,  Education  241-242, 
and  411. 

English  55-56 — Literature  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades.  Lectures,  required  readings,  reports,  and  practice^  in  story- 
telling.   4  points.     Not  credited  toward  a  higher  degree.     Miss  Moore. 

M.  and  F.  at  1.10. 

A  study  of  literature  for  children  will  be  made  in  a  sufficiently  detailed  way 
to  give  a  good  basis  for  the  appreciation,  selection,  and  presentation  of  the  best 
and  most  suitable  material  for  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school.  Folk-tales, 
fairy-tales,  myths,  fables,  legends,  realistic  stories,  animal  stories,  rhymes  and 
poetry  will  be  considered.  A  careful  classification  of  this  material  will  be  made 
according  to  its  fitness  for  various  ages  and  purposes. 

For  Unit  courses,  see  p.  36 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Kindergarten  9 — Discussions  of  the  Program  and  Practice  in 
the  Demonstration  Kindergarten.    2  points.    Miss  Burke. 
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Kindergarten  53 — Studies  and  Experiments  with  Play  Materials 
Leading  to  the  Industrial  Arts.    2  points.    Miss  Brown. 

Kindergarten  235 — The  Supervision  of  Kindergartens  and  the 
Training  of  Kindergarten  Teachers.    2  points.    Miss  Mary  D.  Hill. 

Education  40 — Plays  and  Games  for  Young  Children.  2  points. 
Professor  Crawford. 

Education  45 — The  Kindergarten  Program.  2  points.  Miss  Mary 
D.  Hill,   Supervisor  of   Kindergartens,   Louisville. 

Education  231a-232a — The  Unification  of  the  Kindergarten  and 
the   Primary   School.     Half-course.     Miss    Pennell. 

Education  244— Modern  Educational  Theorists.  Half-course. 
Professor  Kilpatrick. 

Education  140 — The  Dramatic  Arts  in  Education.  Half-course. 
Professor  Crawford. 

English  55 — Literature  in  the  Primary  Grades.     2  points.     Miss 

GlLDEMEISTER. 

Physical  Education  17 — Discussion  of  the  Program  and  Practice 
in  the  Demonstration  Playgrounds.  2  points.  Mr.  Wardlaw,  Mr. 
Fette  and  Miss  Rankin. 

Physical  Education  120 — The  Dramatic  Game.  Half-course.  Miss 
Hawksley. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  241-242 — Philosophy  of  Education.  Introductory 
Course.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Two  half-courses.  Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick. 

Section  I :  Tu.  and  Th.  at  9. 

Section  II :  M.  and  W.  at  9. 

(Admission  to  Section  II  by  permission  of  the  instructor.) 

The  educational  situation  is  analyzed,  and  the  several  elements  are  studied 
in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  in  order  thai;  intelligent  appreciation 
may  better  direct  actual  educational  procedure.  The  purpose  is  thus  to  give  the 
student  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  education  as  a  whole  that  he  may  the  more  in- 
telligently attack  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  curriculum,  of  method,  and 
of  the  relation  of  education  to  the  wider  social  whole. 

Education    243-244 — Modern    Educational    Theorists.      Lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Kilpatrick. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  an  intensive 
study  of  modern  educational  theories.  It  consists  principally  of  the  critical  con- 
sideration of  selected  topics  from  the  writings  of  Froebel,  Herbart,  and  Dewey, 
with  lesser  attention  to  Pestalozzi,  Montessori,  and  others.  The  conscious  aim 
of  relating  theory  to  practice  determines  the  selection  of  topics  and  their  treatment. 

Education  245 — Logic  and  Educational  Problems.  Half-course. 
Professor  Dewey. 

[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

This  course  discusses  the  method  of  logical  thinking  as  the  basis  for  the 
method  of  teaching  and  study. 

Education  247 — Ethics  and  Educational  Problems.     Half-course. 
Professor  Dewey. 
M.  and  W.  at  5.10,  first  half-year. 

The  course  discusses  moral  principles  involved  in  education,  including  the 
curriculum  and  school  administration,  together  with  some  consideration  of  the 
problem   of  instruction  in   morals. 
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Education  441-442 — Practicum.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Ad- 
vanced Course.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  Two  full  courses. 
Professor  MacVannel. 

Section    I :  Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

Section  II:  S.,  9-10.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  underlie  a  scientific  theory  of  education,  considered  as  a 
human  institution;  it  aims  to  apply  philosophy  and  its  methods  to  the  subject  of 
education.  The  processes  and  the  problems  of  education  are  examined  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  of  philosophy,  and  an-  attempt  is  made 
to  formulate  a  philosophical  basis  for  educational  doctrine  and  practice. 

Open  to  qualified  students   who  have  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Education  446 — Practicum.     Historical  Relations  of  Philosophy 
and  Education.     One  full  course.     Professor  Dewey. 
M.  and  W.  at  10,  second  half-year. 

There  will  be  considered  in  this  course  such  fundamental  problems  as  the 
relation  of  the  individual  and  society;  subject  and  object;  knowledge  and  action; 
the  physical  and  moral.  These  problems  will  be  discussed  on  an  historical  basis 
beginning   with    Bacon. 

Prerequisite:  Education  241-242,  or  its  equivalent,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

Education    541-542 — Seminar.      Philosophy   of    Education.     Pro- 
fessors Dewey  and  MacVannel. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Research  in  philosophy  as  applied  to  education.  Open  only  to  candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  with  a  major  subject  in  philosophy  of  education. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  a  major  subject  in 
the  philosophy  of  education  are  required  to  pursue  the  subject  for  a  minimum 
period   of   three   years. 

For  Unit  courses,  see  p.  36 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  Be — The  Principles  of  Education.  2  points.  Professor 
Duggan. 

Education  2 — Principles  of  Education.  (Education  Be  and  Ab.) 
4  points.     Professors  Duggan  and  Whitley. 

Education  242 — Philosophy  of  Education.  Half-course.  Professor 
Duggan. 

Education  244— Modern  Educational  Theorists.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor  KlLPATRICK. 

Education  442 — Practicum.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Full  course. 
Professor  Kilpatrick. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  related  courses  open  to 
students  of  Teachers   College  in   the  other  parts   of  the  University: 


Philosophy — (Professors  Adler,  Bush,  Dewey,  Montague,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Dr.  Brown)  101-102 — The  foundations  of  philosophy; 
103-104 — Types  of  logical  theory;  126 — The  revaluation  of  moral 
values;  141-142 — Esthetics;  161-162 — General  history  of  philosophy; 
179-180 — Present-day  philosophy  and  the  problem  of  evolution; 
204— Metaphysics ;  225-226— Social  and  political  ethics;  231-232— 
Psychological  ethics  and  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  may  be  found  in 
the  Announcement  of  the  University  Division  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Anthropology,  which  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers 
College  or  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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Education  215— Methods  of  Teaching  in   Special   Classes.     One 

half-course.     Miss  Farrell. 
S.,  9-10.50,  first  half-year. 

This  course  will  present  the  modifications  of  the  methods  and  subject  matter 
of    the    elementary    school    which    are    needed   by    the    types    of    children    found    in 

SPCC  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Education  257,  253-254",  211-212  or  their  equivalents. 

Education   216— Supervision   of  Special   Classes.     Lectures,   read- 
ings and  discussions.    One  half-course.    Miss  Farrell. 
S.,  9-10.50,  second  half-year. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  planning  to  become  principals 
or  superintendents  of  schools  or  instructors  and  supervisory  officers  in  teachers 
training  schools.  _  '         . 

The  general  need  for  special  classes,  the  types  now  offered  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  the  desirability  of  providing  for  still  further  differentiation  and 
the  modifications  of  general  supervisory  principles  needed  in  dealing  with  these 
classes  are  among  the  topics  that  will  be  discussed  in  this  course. 

Education  215x-216x— Observation,  Experiment  and  Teaching  in 
Connection  with  Special  Classes.  One  half-course.  Miss  Farrell, 
Professors  Hillegas  and  Norsworthy  and  Dr.  Bisch. 

This  course  offers  opportunities  for  students  to  teach  in  special  classes  under 
supervision  and  criticism.  It  also  offers  opportunities  to  advanced  students  to 
conduct  investigation  or  experiments  in  special  classes  with  the  co-operation  of 
one  or  all  of  those  in  charge  of  the  course.  , 

Prerequisite   or  parallel:     Education   253-254  or   Education  215. 

Education  251-252— Psychology  of  Childhood.  Observation,  ex- 
periment, required  readings,  and  discussions.  Two  half-courses.  Pro- 
fessor Whitley. 

Section    I:  Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.  . 

Section  II :  Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10.  Open  to  students  who  obtain  the 
consent  of  instructor. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scien- 
tifically determined,  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during 
childhood  and  adolescence,  with  special  reference  to  the  meaning  of  these  facts 
to  the  teacher.  It  seeks  to  provide  the  student  with  sound  criteria  for  estimating 
theories  about  the  mental  life  of  children,  and  to  give  him  adequate  training  in 
the   concrete    study   of   child   life.  -  . 

Prerequisite    or   parallel:     Education    257    or    equivalent. 

Education  253-254— Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional 
Children.     Two  half-courses.    Dr.  Bisch. 
S.,  11-12.50. 

This  course  affords  for  all  students  of  education  an  understanding  of  the 
education  of  special  classes  as  well  as  direct  professional  training  for  intending 
teachers  of  exceptional  children.  The  topics  discussed  include,  among  others: 
individual  differences  in  general,  precocity,  backwardness,  feeble-mindedness,  ner- 
vous irritability,  the  neuroses,  specialized  intellectual  defects,  moral  eccentricities, 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  psychological  tests.  Abundant  clinical  material 
will   be    provided    for   direct    study. 

Prerequisite:     Education   257    or   equivalent. 

Education  255-256— Applications  of  Experimental  and  Physio- 
logical Psychology  to  Education.  Two  half-courses.  Professor 
Ruger. 

Lecture  W.  at  5.10  with  one  of  the  following  laboratory  periods: 
W.,  3-10-5;  F.,  2.10-4;  F.,  4-io-6. 

Readings,  discussions,  and  lectures  with  demonstrations  serve  to  introduce 
the  student  to  typical  experimental  methods  and  to  the  present  state  of  exact 
knowledge  regarding  the  learning  process,  practice  and  fatigue,  attention,  percep- 
tion, memory,  the  higher  thought-processes,  etc.  A  portion  of  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  laboratory  exercises. 

Education  255-256  is  an  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  already 
completed    a    satisfactory    general    course    in    educational    psychology. 
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Education  257— Educational  Psychology.     Full  course.     Professor 

NORSWORTHY. 

Section  I:   M.,    W.,  and  F.   at  9,   first  half-year,   for   students   pri- 
marily interested  in  secondary  education. 

Section    III:   M.,   W.,   and   F.  at  2.10,  first  half-year,    for   students 
primarily   interested   in   elementary  education. 

This  course  gives  a  general  treatment  of  the  elements  of  educational  psy- 
chology. It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduate  students  who  have  had 
little    or   no   previous   training   in   psychology. 

Education  258A— Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School  Subjects. 

Half-course.     Professor  Norsworthy. 
M.  and  W.  at  2.10,  second  half-year. 

The  psychology  of  learning  in  the  case  of  the  language  arts,  arithmetic, 
handwriting,  drawing,  and  elementary  science.  For  principals  and  supervisors  of 
elementary   schools   and   teachers   in   normal   schools. 

Prerequisite:     Education    257    or    equivalent. 

Education  258B— Psychology  of  the  Secondary  School  Subjects. 

Half-course.     Professor  Ruger. 

M.  and  W.  at  n,  second  half-year. 

The  psychology  of  learning  in  the  case  of  foreign  languages,  algebra  and 
geometry,  inductive  and  deductive  work  in  science  and  history,  esthetic  appre- 
ciation, and  motor  skill.  The  applications  of  social  psychology  to  the  problems 
of  school  athletics  and  clubs.     The  diagnosis  of  capacities,  and  vocational  guidance. 

Prerequisite:     Education   257   or   its  equivalent. 

Education  260— Applications  of  Analytic  and  Genetic  Psychology 
to  Education.     Half-course.     Professors  Norsworthy  and  Whitley. 
M.  and  W.  at  g,  second  half-year. 

A  brief  advanced  course  in  educational  psychology  for  students  who  do  not 
expect  to  take  Education  451-452. 

Education  451-452— Educational  Psychology— Advanced  Course. 

Two  full  courses.    Professor  Norsworthy. 
M.  and  W.  at  n. 

A  systematic  course  treating  of  mental  development  and  the  psychological 
basis  of  educational  theory,  followed  by  a  topical  survey  of  the  recent  literature 
of  educational  psychology.  Qualified  students  registering  for  the  second  half- 
year  only  may  enter  Education  452,  with  the  consent  of  the  insructor. 

Prerequisite:     Education    257    or    255-256. 

Education  453-454 — Practicum.  Application  of  Psychological 
and  Statistical  Methods  to  Education.  Two  full  courses.  Professor 
Ruger. 

M.,  4.10-6. 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  advanced  students  to  investigate  such  problems 
in  education  as  involve  accurate  treatment  of  mental  characteristics,  and  to  pro- 
vide future  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  with  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  statistics  which  will  enable  them  to  use  conveniently  and  profitably  the 
data  available  in  any  school  system. 

Education  455-456— Clinical  Psychology.     Two  full  courses.     Dr. 
Bisch. 
S.,  9-10.50. 

An  advanced  course,  consisting  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  discussions,  and 
conferences,  with  clinical  material  provided  for  individual  study,  and  directed 
original  investigations.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  anatomical,  physio- 
logical and  psychological  causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  amentia,  certain 
types  of  insanity,  and  the  neuroses.  Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  organic 
defects,  the  ductless  glands,  adolescence,  moral  defects,  obsessions,  morbid  impulses 
dreams,  hypnosis,  psycho-analysis,  eugenics,  etc.  So  far  as  feasible,  actual  work 
will  be  given  in   psychological  tests,   and  visits  will  be   made   to   hospitals  and   m- 

U Prerequisite:  Education  253-254,  or  parallel  for  properly  qualified  students 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
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Education  458 — The  Mathematics  of  Statistics.    Half-course.    Pro- 
fessor Grove. 
M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.10,  second  half-year. 

Education  458  is  the  same  as  Mathematics  12  (Columbia),  and  may  not  be 
counted  for  credit  as  a  course  in  Education  by  any  student  who  has  already  re- 
ceived credit  for  it  as  a  course  in  Mathematics. 

Education  459 — The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Statistics.    Advanced 
Course.    Full  course.    Professor  Grove. 
(Not  given  in  1915-16.) 

Education  459  is  the  same  as  Mathematics  177  (Columbia),  and  may  not  be 
counted  for  credit  as  a  course  in  Education  by  any  student  who  has  already 
received  credit  for  it  as  a  course  in  Mathematics. 

Education    553-554 — Seminar.      Educational    Psychology.      Pro- 
fessors Norsworthy  and   Ruger. 
Hours   to   be  arranged. 

In  this  course  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  investigation  of  those  topics 
in  educational  theory  and  practice  which  lend  themselves  to  treatment  by  the 
methods  of  psychological  research. 

The  courses  listed  above,  being  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  special  groups  of  students,  are  characterized  by  some  duplication 
of  content  and  are  subject  to  the  following  limitations  of  credit: 

A  student  may  not  count  both  258A  and  258B  for  credit. 

A  student  may  not  count  both  260  and  251-252  for  credit. 

Undergraduate  Courses  in  Educational  Psychology 

Education  Al — See  the  Announcements  of  Barnard  College  and 
Columbia  College. 

Education  A2 — See  the  Announcement  of  Teachers  College,  School 
of  Practical  Arts. 

Education  19 — See  the  Announcement  of  Teachers  College,  School 
of  Practical  Arts. 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1915 

Aa — Educational  Psychology.    2  points.     Professor  Scott. 

Ab — Educational  Psychology.     2  points.     Professor  Whitley. 

Ac — Educational   Psychology.     2  points.     Professor  Ruger. 

2 — Principles  of  Education.    4  points. 

252 — The  Psychology  of  Childhood.  Half-course.  Professor 
Whitley. 

253 — The  Psychology  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children. 
Half-course.     Dr.  Bisch. 

255 — The  Applications  of  Experimental  and  Physiological  Psy- 
cology  to  Education.     Half-course.     Professor  Ruger. 

257 — Educational  Psychology.  Full  course.  Professor  Stephen 
S.  Colvin. 

259 — The   Psychology   and  Treatment  of   Exceptional   Children. 

Advanced  course.     Half-course.     Dr.  Bisch. 
451 — Educational  Psychology.    Advanced.     Full  course.     Professor 

COLVIN. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 
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RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION 

Professor  Coe,  Adviser 

Diploma 

To  secure  a  diploma  in  Religious  Education  the  following  conditions 
must  be  met: 

(i)  The  candidate's  program  of  studies  must  be  approved  by  the 
adviser.  (2)  At  least  a  half-year's  practice  work  in  teaching  or  super- 
vision must  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  department.  More 
may  be  required  by  the  adviser.  (3)  The  candidate  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence,  either  by  taking  appropriate  _  courses  or  other- 
wise, of  familiarity  with  the  materials  of  instruction"  (see  Religious 
Education  149-150),  and  with  existing  organization  and  administra- 
tion, in  the  particular  field  in  which  he  seeks  to  qualify  himself,  whether 
at  home  or  in  foreign  missions. 

Suggested  program  for  students  specializing  in  Religious  Education : 

Education  211-212 — Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  School.     Two  half-courses. 

Education  251-252 — Psychology  of  Childhood.    Two  half-courses. 

Education  261-262 — The  Teaching  of  Religion.     Two  half-courses. 

Education  460 — Psychology  of  Religion.     Half-course. 

Education  461 — Theory  of  Religious  Education.     Half-course. 

Three  full  courses,  or  the  equivalent,  and  an  essay,  or  the  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education  261-262 — The  Teaching  of  Religion.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, observation  work  with  reports  and  discussions.  Two  half-courses. 
Professor  Coe  and  Miss  Tallman. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  5.10. 

This  course  is  designed  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  teaching  process  to 
religion.  It  will  involve  discussion  of  religion  conceived  in  educational  terms,  and 
of  the  religion  of  children.  It  will  further  discuss  the  history  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  management  and  organization  in  Sunday  Schools,  and 
material  available   for   teachers. 

Education     261x-262x — Practice    in     Sunday     School     Teaching. 

Supervised  by  Miss  Tallman. 

Any  undergraduate  registered  in  courses  261-262  or  263-264,  or  in  any  course 
in  Religious  Education  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  may  do  practice  teaching 
under  supervision,   with   one  point  credit. 

Education  263-264 — The  Curriculum  of  the  Sunday  School.  Ob- 
servation work  with  reports  and  discussions.  Half-course.  Miss 
Tallman. 

Sunday  at  9.30,  in  the  Union  School  of  Religion. 

This  will  include  discussion  of  the  Bible  as  curriculum  material,  as  well  as 
of  the  curriculum  observed  in  the   Union  School  of   Religion  and  elsewhere. 

Biblical   Literature    149— The    Religion    of   the    Old   Testament. 
Half-course.     Professor    Bewer. 
»     M.  and  W.  at  5.10,  first  half-year. 

This  course  treats  of  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  religious  thought.  It  deals  with  the  antecedents 
and  background  of  Biblical  Literature  150,  but  is  complete  in  itself  and  may  be 
taken    separately. 
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Biblical  Literature    150— The   Religion   of  the   New   Testament. 

Half-course.    Professor  Bewer. 
M.  and  W.  at  5.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  treats  in  an  historical  manner,  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  New  Testament  times,  and  is  designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  place  in  life.  It  is  the  continuation 
of  Biblical  Literature  149,  but  may  be  taken  separately.  These  two  half-courses 
are  designed  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  of  biblical  knowledge  for  those  who  are 
to  teach  in  Sunday  Schools  or  to  train  Sunday  School  teachers.  Other  courses 
in    English    Bible    can   be    taken    in   the    Union    Theological   Seminary. 


The  following  courses  given  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  are 
open  for  credit*  to  students  in  the  School  of  Education : 

Education  267-268 — The  Church  School.  First  term:  Principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  in  a  Sunday  School.  Second  term:  The  re- 
ligious life  of  children  and  youth;  the  materials  and  the  curriculum  of 
religious  instruction.    Full  course.    Professor  Coe. 

Th.,  3.10-5. 

Education  267x-268x — Practice  in  Religious  Education.  Half  or 
full  course.     Dr.  Hartshorne. 

Tu.  at  4.10. 

Education  269-270 — Foreign  Missions  from  the  Educational  Point 
of  View.    Half-course.    Second  term,  two  hours  weekly.    Dr.  Fleming. 

Education  461 — The   Psychology  of   Religion.     Half-course,  first 
term.     Professor  Coe. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

Education  462 — The  Theory  of  Religious  Education.  The  philo- 
sophical, psychological,  and  theological  foundations.  Half-course.  (One 
paper  and  examination.) 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

Education  463-464 — Practicum  in  the  Psychology  of  Mysticism. 

Two  full  courses.    Professor  Coe  and  Dr.  Hartshorne. 

Education  464-465 — Practicum  in  the  Supervision  of  Religious 
Education.  Two  full  courses  (not  given  in  191 5-16).  Professor  Coe 
and  Dr.  Hartshorne. 


RURAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Dodge,  Adviser 

Diplomas 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Rural  Education : 

A — Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools. 

B — Teacher  of  Rural  Education  in  Schools  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers. 

Each  student  during  his  course  must  demonstrate  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject  toa 
the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his  program  as  follows : 

Education  211-212 — Supervision  of  Instruction.    Two  half-courses. 

Education  271-272 — Rural  Schools.    Two  half-courses. 
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Education  273-274— Rural  Social  Conditions.     Two  half-courses. 
Education  471-472 — Practicum  in  Rural  Education.  Two  full  courses. 

OR 

Education  473-474— Practicum  in  Rural  Sociology.   Two  full  courses. 
Two  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  education,  or  in  related 
subjects,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education   271-272 — Rural    Schools.     Readings,   reports,   and   dis- 
cussions.   Two  half-courses.    Professor  Dodge. 
Th.,  7.30-8.50. 

The  chief  topics  of  this  course  will  be  the  rural  school  curriculum  and  the 
supervision  of  rural  school  work.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  reorgan- 
ization and  revitalizing  of  old  subjects  for  one-room  and  consolidated  schools;  to 
the  methods  of  introducing  desirable  new  subjects,  and  to  a  detailed  study  of  suc- 
cessful rural  school  methods  in  different  portions  of  the  country.  Rural  school 
community  and  extension  work,  home  projects  and  club  work  will  also  be  treated. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  rural  school  curriculum 
best  adapted  to  his  local  needs. 

Education  273-274 — Rural  Social  Conditions.    Lectures,  discussions, 
and  reports.    Two  half-courses.    Dr.  Wilson. 
W.  and  F.  at  9. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  certain  large  problems  in  rural  so- 
ciology, including  the  character  of  the  rural  population,  effects  of  immigration  and 
interstate  migration,  standards  of  living,  the  work  and  opportunities  of  rural  in- 
stitutions, including  rural  schools,  churches,  granges,  co-operative  associations, 
county  associations,  State  clubs,  and  similar  organizations. 

Education    471-472 — Practicum    in    Rural    Education.      Two    full 
courses.     Professor  Dodge. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  an  individual  constructive  study 
of  the  rural  school  possibilities  in  a  selected  area,  and  to  the  careful  framing  in 
detail  of  a  course  of  study  possible  under  the  class-room  and  school  conditions 
of  the  community  selected. 

Education    473-474 — Practicum    in    Rural    Sociology.      Two    full 
courses.    Dr.  Wilson. 
W.,  1.10-3. 

Students  electing  this  course  must  have  had  experience  in  rural  work  and 
be  familiar  with  the  sociological  problems  treated  in  Education  273-274.  A  special 
study  will  be  made  of  selected  problems  in  rural  sociology,  including  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  rural  surveys,  the  results  attained  through  such 
surveys,  the  history  of  the  rural  movement,  rural  social  and  economic  co-opera- 
tive  institutions. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  271— Rural  Social  Institutions  in  Relation  to  the 
School.    Half  course.    Dr.  Wilson. 

Education  272— Rural  Productive  Organization  in  Relation  to  the 
School.     Half-course.     Dr.  Wilson. 

Education  273— The  Rural  School  Curriculum.  Half -course.  Pro- 
fessor Dodge. 

Education  275a— Supervision  of  Rural  Schools,  i  point.  Miss 
Carney. 

Education  275b— The  Training  of  Rural  School  Teachers,  i  point. 
Miss  Carney. 
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Education  276a— The  Administration  of  Rural  Schools,  i  point. 
Commissioner  Finegan. 

Education  276b— The  Rural  High  School,  i  point.  Commissioner 
Finegan. 

Education  s59 — Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in 
Rural  Schools.     2  points.     Miss  Spohr. 

Education  s70 — The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Elementary 
School.     2  points.     Miss    Gowans. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Diploma 

The  following  diploma  is  awarded  in  Secondary  Education: 

Principal  or  Inspector  of  High  Schools.  Professors  Sachs  and 
Stevens,  advisers. 

Each  student  must  demonstrate  during  the  course  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  consider  the  following  courses  in 
the  selection  of  his  program : 

Education  481 — Problems  of  the  Secondary  School.     Half-course. 

Education  482 — Supervision  in  the  Secondary  School.    Half-course. 

Education  487-488 — Practicum  in  Secondary  Education.  Two  full 
courses,  or 

Education  488-489— Practicum  in  Secondary  Education.  Two  full 
courses. 

Four  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education  281 — Class   Instruction   in   Secondary  Schools.     Half 

course.     Professor  Stevens. 
Section  I:  M.  and  W.  at  4.10. 
Section  III.  M.  and  W.  at  2.10. 

A  course  in  general  method,  including  fundamental  principles  common  to  the 
teaching  of  all  subjects  in  secondary  curricula;  analytic  and  constructive  study 
of  class-room  practice  by  means  of  manuscript  lessons  and  supervised  class-room 
observations. 

Education  282 — Management  of  the  Corporate  Life  of  the  School. 

Half-course.     Professor  Stevens. 
M.  and  W.  at  4.10. 

A  course  designed  to  study  the  educational  possibilities  in  the  different  agen- 
cies of  the  school  other  than  class  instruction,  which  is  provided  for  in  Education 
281.  It  will  include  consideration  of  the  organization,  curriculum,  lunch-room 
activities,  athletics,  examinations,  locker  rooms,  social  organizations,  self-govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  unifying  the  methods  of  control  of  these  various  agencies 
which   make   up   the  corporate   life    of   the   school. 

Education  283  and  284 — Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 

Two  half-courses.    Professor  Stevens  and  Mr.  Garver. 
Conference  hours : 
Section  I:  F.  at  2.10. 
Section  II:  F.  at  4.10. 
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Supervised  observation,  practice  teaching  or  experimental  work  in  city  or  su- 
burban schools.  Also  supervised  observation  for  foreign  students  who  wish  to 
study  the  operations  of  American  secondary  schools.  Foreign  students  must  regis- 
ter for  Education  284   (second  semester).      Each  course  may  be  taken  separately. 

Education  286— Comparative  Secondary  Education.     Half-course. 
Professor  Sachs. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10,  second  half-year. 

Detailed  study  of  various  types  of  German,  French,  English,  and  American 
schools;  their  organization,  aims,  curricula,  text-books  and  methods,  training  ot 
teachers,    tenure,    salaries. 

Prerequisite:     Education  227. 

Education    287-288— Methods    in    Special    Subjects.      Two    half- 
courses.     Professor  Sachs  and  specialists. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10. 

A  course  designed  to  give  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  a  survey 
of  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school— subject  matter,  text-books,  and 
methods  of  teaching— with  a  view  to  establishing  greater  unity  in  the  aims  and 
methods  of  a  school.     See  p.  000. 

Education    290— Secondary    Education    for    Girls.      Half-course. 
Professor  Stevens. 

M.  and  W.  at  2.10,  second  half-year. 
A  course  designed  to  study  the  educational  needs  of  girls  of  high  school  age; 
to    consider    possible    adjustments    within    the    secondary    school — in    organization, 
curriculum,  method,   social  activities— to  meet  the  needs  of  girls  and  women. 

Education  481— Problems  of  the  Secondary  School.    Half-course. 
Professor  Sachs. 
S.,  9-10.50,  first  half-year. 

This  course  will  consider  practical  problems  of  the  secondary  school  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  school  principal,  including  the  relationships  to  elemen- 
tary school  and  to  college;  relations  of  principal,  teachers  and  pupils;  the  training 
of  new  teachers;  curricula,  both  college  preparatory  and  vocational;  moral  train- 
ing;   attendance;    health    problems. 

Education  482— Supervision  in  the  Secondary  School.  Half-course. 
Professor  Sachs. 

S.,  9-10.50,  second  half-year. 

This  course  will  consider  the  problems  of  the  school  and  class  room  from 
the  point  of  view  of  supervising  officers.  It  will  include  guiding  principles  tor 
the  supervision  of  the  different  subjects  in  the  curriculum;  analytic  and  construc- 
tive criticism  of  class  work  of  teacher;  methods  of  measuring  efficiency;  super- 
vision of  discipline;  teachers'  meetings. 

Education  487-488— Practicum  in  Secondary  Education.  Two  full 
courses.     Professor  Sachs. 

Section  I :  M.,  3.10-4.50,  for  students  in  residence. 

Section  II:  S.,  11-12.40,  for  out-of-town  students  who  cannot  attend 
Mondays. 

This  course  is  designed  for  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do 
research  work  upon  any  of  the  problems  connected  with  secondary  education 
Papers 'will  be  prepared,  bearing  on:  (1)  general  tendencies  of  American  and 
foreign  secondary  school  systems;  or  (2)  the  relation  between  the  secondary 
school  and  the  elementary  school,  as  well  as  the  college;  or  (3)  specific  problems 
in  secondary  education,  with  special   reference  to   the   public  high  school. 

Education  489-490— Practicum.  Experimental  and  Statistical 
Problems  in  Secondary  Education.  Two  full-courses.  Professor 
Briggs. 

W.,  4-10-5.50. 

This  course  will  consider  such  selected  problems  of  the  secondary  schools  as 
lend  themselves  to  experimental  study.  After  a  critical  review  of  published  re- 
ports, students  will  be  required  to  make  some  studies  of  their  own,  especially  in 
schools  that  near-by  communities  have  opened  for  their  use.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  Junior  High   School. 
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Education  587-588— Seminar  in  Secondary  Education.  Professor 
Sachs. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The   seminar   in   secondary   education   is   designed   only   for   candidates   for   the 
Doctor's  degree  who  have  a  major  subject  in  secondary  education. 

For  Unit  courses,  see  p.  35 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  281— The  Method  of  the  Recitation  in  Secondary 
Schools.      Half-course.      Professor    Stevens. 

Education  283— Social  Problems  of  the  High  School.  Half-course. 
Principal  Wilson.  _ 

Education  284— Administrative  Problems  of  the  High  School. 
Half-course.     Principal  Wilson. 

Education  481— The  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Schools.     Half-course.     Dr.  Briggs. 

Education  485— Practicum  in  Secondary  Education.  Full  course. 
Professor  Stevens. 

Education  281a— The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the 
Junior  High  School.    Half-course.    Dr.  Briggs. 

Education  153a— Biology  for  Junior  High  Schools,  i  point.  Pro- 
fessors Bigelow  and  Broadhurst  and  Miss  Stackpole. 

Education  211d-The  Teaching  of  General  Science  in  the  Junior 
High  School.     Half-course.     Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Education  212d— Materials  for  History  in  the  Junior  High  School. 
i  point.    Professor  Johnson.  t       „.-«., 

Education  212f— Regional  Geography  for  Junior  High  Schools. 
i  point.     Miss  Kirchwey.  . 

Education  212h— The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Junior 
Hieh  School,     i  point.     Mr.  Brown. 

A   special   circular   of    Summer   Session   courses   will   be   sent  upon 

application. 

EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology  103-Modern  Social  Problems.  Lectures,  reports  and 
discuss?onsysupplemented  by  special  conferences.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor  Chaddock. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10,  first  half-year.  . 

social   action. 

Education  291— Educational  Sociology— Social  Foundations  of 
th? School  System.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Half-course. 
Professor  Suzzallo. 

First  half-year. 

Section    I :  M.  and  W.  at  310. 

Section  II :  Tu.  and  Th.  at  o.  . 

introduction  to  the   sociological   study  of  education. 
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Education  292— Educational  Sociology— Social  Interpretations  of 
Educative  Methods.  Lectures,  practical  exercises,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions.   Half-course.    Professor  Suzzallo. 

Second  half-year. 

Section     I :  M.  and  W.  at  310. 

Section  II :  Tu.  and  Th.  at  9. 

A  study  of  the  educative  processes  of  school  life.  In  particular  an  analysis 
of  the  teaching  process  from  the  social  point  of  view  with  a  supplementary  con- 
sideration of  itudent  life,  school  government,  class  management,  and  the  ike. 
A  course  devised  for  those  preparing  to  become  school  supervisors  or  teachers 
in    secondary    schools. 

Education   491-492— Practicum   in    Educational    Sociology.     The 

social  appraisal  of  school  curricula.    Studies,  reports,  readings,  and  dis- 
cussions.   Two  full  courses.     Professor  Suzzallo. 
Tu.,  1. 10-3.  .      . 

A  critical  study  of  the  results  of  social  surveys  and  other  investigations  bear- 
ing on  the  content  of  school  curricula.  Intended  for  those  who  have  had  a 
preliminary  course  in  educational  sociology. 

Education   591-592— Seminar— Educational   Sociology.     Professor 
Suzzallo. 
Tu.,  3.10-5. 

Research  in  sociology  as  applied  to  education.  Open  only  to  candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  with  a  major  subject  in  educational  sociology  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  a  major  subject  m  the  sociology 
of  education  are  required  to  pursue  the  subject  for  a  minimum  period  of  three 
years. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  related  courses  open  to 
students  of  Teachers  College  in  other  parts   of  the   University: 

Sociology— (Professors  Giddings,  Tenney,  and  Chaddock)  151-152 
—Principles  of  sociology;  209— Principles  and  methods  of  statistics ; 
210— Social  statistics ;  257-258— Evolution  of  progressive  society. 

Social  Economy— (Professors  Devine  and  Lindsay)  285-286— 
Principles  and  methods  of  social  work;  287-288-Social  legislation. 
History  of  Thought  and  Culture- (Professors  Dunning  and 
Robinson)  121-122— History  of  the  intellectual  class  in  Europe ; 
279-280— General  history  of  political  theories;  281-282— American 
political  philosophy.  . 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  may  be  found  in 
the  Announcement  of  the  University  Division  of  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law  winch  nTay  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College 
or  the    Secretary   of   the    University. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  291— The  Social  Foundations   of  the  School  System. 

Half-course.     Professor  Suzzallo. 

Education  292— Social  Interpretations  of  Education  Methods. 
Half-course.     Professor  Suzzallo. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Education  296— Problems  in  Vocational  Education.  Lectures, 
readings,   and   conferences.     Half-course.     Dr.    Prosser. 

M.,  7.30-9.20,  second  half-year. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  persons  engaged  in  educational  and  social 
work  who  desire  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  vocational  move- 
rent      Tne   topics   dilcussed   will   include  the  causes   lying  back   of  the   movement, 
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relationships  of  vocational  education  to  social  welfare,  national  aid  for  vocational 
education,  state  legislation  and  state  aid,  local  administration,  types  of  vocational 
schools,  selection  and  training  of  teachers,  organization  and  method,  debatable 
issues,  and  present  tendencies. 

Education    298 — The    Administration    of    Vocational    Education. 

Lectures,  readings,   and   conferences.     Half-course.     Dr.   Prosser. 
Tu.,  7.30-9.20,  second  half-year. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  persons  who  are  engaged  or  expect  to  become  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  vocational  education,  such  as  State  deputies  and 
assistants,  city  superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents,  and  directors  and 
supervisors    of    systems    or    schools. 

It  will  deal  with  problems  in  national  and  State  legislation,  the  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  systems  of  vocational  training,  the  distribution 
of  funds  to  approved  schools  and  departments,  the  making  of  preliminary  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers,  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  vocational 
schools  and   departments,   and   advisory   committees. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

295 — Problems  in  Vocational  Education.  Half-course.  Dr. 
Prosser. 

297 — The  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  Half -course. 
Dr.  Prosser. 

299 — Principles  and  Practice  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Half -course. 
Professors  Bonser  and  Hollingworth. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 
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II— TEACHING  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 
BIOLOGY 

Professor  Bigelow,  Adviser 
Diploma 

The   following   diploma  is   awarded   in   Biology: 

Teacher  of  Biology. 

Each  student  must  demonstrate  during  his  course  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his  program  as  follows: 

A — For  students  without  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  101-102— Teaching  of  Biological  Sciences  in  Secondary 
Schools.    Two  full  courses. 

Education  281— Class  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.    Half-course. 

Education  283  or  284— Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 
Half-course. 

One  other  full  course,  or  equivalent,  in  the  department  of  Biology. 

One  full  course,  or  equivalent,  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Two  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  biological  sciences  and 
an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

B — For  students  with  experience  in  teaching: 
Education  301-302— Practicum  in   Biology.     Two   full  courses. 
Two  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Three  elective  full  courses  in  Education,  in  Biology,  or  in  related 
sciences  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education  101-102— Teaching  of  Biological  Sciences  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Lectures,  readings,  and  practical  work.  Two  full  courses. 
Professors  Bigelow  and  Broadhurst. 

W.,  4.10-6. 

For  students  without  experience   in  teaching  science. 

,  .  A.n  introduction  to  the  aims,  fundamental  principles,  materials,  and  methods 
of  high-school  biology,  including  botany,  zoology,  and  human  physiology;  its  rela- 
tions to   nature-study   in  elementary   schools. 

Education  104— Biology  as  Related  to  Education,  including  Sex- 
Education.    Half-course.     Professor  Bigelow. 
M.  and  W.  at  1.10,  second  half-year. 

See    description    under    Educational    Hygiene    and    Biology,    p.    000. 

Education   105— Teaching   of   Nature-Study.     Half-course.      Pro- 
fessors Bigelow  and   Broadhurst. 
[Not  given.  1915-16.] 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to  become  special  teachers 
or  directors  of  general  nature-study,  and  is  also  suited  to  those  who,  as  school 
officers  or  high-school  teachers,  need  knowledge  concerning  nature-study  and  its 
relations.  It  deals  with  the  educational  bearings,  materials,  and  methods  of  gen- 
eral nature-study,  biological  and  physical,  for  elementary  schools.  School-gardens 
and  elementary  agriculture   will  be   included. 

Education  301-302— Practicum  in  Teaching  Biological  Sciences 
in  Secondary  and  Normal  Schools.  Two  full  courses.  Professors 
Bigelow  and  Broadhurst. 

M.  and  W.  at  4.10,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged. 
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Open  only  to  students  with  experience  in  teaching  science.  Instructors  must  be 
consulted  before  registration.  A  study  of  the  larger  problems  connected  with 
teaching  biological  sciences  in  secondary  and  normal  schools.  Students  with 
previous  preparation  in  nature-study  may  give  especial  attention  to  nature-study 
and    elementary   agriculture    for    normal    or   lower   schools. 

Biology    153-154— Special    Problems    in    Applied   Biology.      Two 

half-courses.  .  Professors  Bigelow  and   Broadhurst. 

Hours  must  be  arranged  with  instructors  before  registration. 

This  course  will  deal  with  special  problems  of  interest  to  advanced  students 
in  practical  arts  and  educational  biology.  The  laboratory  work  and  required 
reading  and  reports  will  be  planned  for  groups  of  students  with  similar  interests. 
The  lectures  and  conferences  with  the  class  as  a  whole  will  deal  with  problems 
of  general  interest,  especially  recent  advances  in  the  physiological  and  bacterio- 
logical phases  of  applied  biology. 

U66— The  Teaching  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Professor  Bigelow. 

M.  and  W.  at  9;  April  17  to  May  20. 

Note— For  preliminary  courses  in  Biology,  see  Announcement  of 
School  of  Practical  Arts. 

SUMMER  SESSION  C  OURSES,  1915 

Education  104— The  Problems  of  Sex-Education.  1  point.  Pro- 
fessor Bigelow  and  Miss  Stackpole. 

Education  212g— The  Teaching  of  Nature-Study  in  Elementary 
Schools.     1  point.     Professors  Bigelow  and  Broadhurst. 

Nature  Study  1— Biological  Nature-Study.  2  points.  Professor 
Broadhurst  and  Miss  Stackpole. 

Biology  10— Biological  Facts  for  Sex-Education.  1  point.  Miss 
Stackpole. 

Biology  53— Biology  applied  to  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for 
Teachers.     2  points.     Professor  Bigelow  and  Miss  Stackpole. 

Biology  57— Elementary  Applied  Bacteriology.  2  points.  Pro- 
fessor Broadhurst. 

Biology  101— Applied  Biology  for  Teachers.  2  points.  Professors 
Bigelow  and  Broadhurst  and  Miss  Stackpole. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  related  courses  open  to 
students  of  the  School  of  Education  in  other  parts  of  the  University: 

153— Anatomy  of  vascular  plants;  156— Physiology  of  plants  (in 
Barnard  College). 

101-102— General  zoology  (Columbia  and  Barnard)  ;  151-152— Gen- 
eral physiology   (Barnard);  106-107— Physiology   (Columbia). 

Detailed  information  concerning  these  and  other  advanced  courses  in  Biology 
is  given  in  the  Announcement  of  the  University  Division  of  Biology  which  may 
he  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College  or  to  the  Secretary 
of    Columbia   University. 

CHEMISTRY 

See  under  Household  Arts,  page  78. 

For  Teaching  of  Chemistry,  see  Physical  Science,  page  86. 

DOMESTIC  ART 

See  under  Household  Arts,  page  77. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

See  under  Household  Arts,  page  77. 

ECONOMICS 

See  under  Household  Art.,  page  78. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  Baker,  Adviser 

Diplomas 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  English: 

A — Teacher  of  English. 

B — Supervisor  of  English. 

Each  student  must  demonstrate  during  his  course  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his  program  as  follows: 

A — For-  students  without  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  107-108— The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Two  full  courses. 

Education  281— Class  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.    Half-course. 

Education  283  or  284— Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 
Half-course. 

One  full  course,  or  equivalent,  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  English  and  an  essay  or 
its  equivalent. 

B — For  students  with  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  107-108— The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Two  full  courses. 

Education  307-308— Practicum.     Two  full  courses. 
Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  English  and  an   essay 
or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education  107-108— The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Lectures,  readings,  written  work,  observation,  and  practical 
work.     Two  full  courses.     Professor  Baker. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10. 

Practical  work  should  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before 
registration. 

This  course  consists  of:  (a)  lectures  and  papers  on  the  choice,  interpretation, 
arrangement,  and  presentation  of  material;  (b)  study  of  methods  of  teaching 
English;  and    (c)   practical  work  in  neighboring  schools. 

Education  109-110— Principles  of  English  Usage.  Two  full  courses. 
Professor  Krapp. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  11. 

p  Consideration  will  be  given  in  this  course  mainly  to  the  principles  under 
which    instances    of    divided    use    in    modern    English    may    be    grouped. 

Education   307-308— Practicum   in    the   Teaching   of   English    in 
Secondary  Schools.     Two  full  courses.     Professor  Baker. 
F.,  10-11.50. 

A  course  of   (a)    lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  as  in  Education  107-108. 
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and  (b)  advanced  study  of  the  material,  with  special  reference  to  courses  of 
study,  the  relation  of  English  to  other  studies  in  the  curriculum,  the  historical 
development   of  the  subject,   bibliographies,   observations,   and  reports. 

Education  309— The  College  Teaching  of  English.     Full  course. 
Professor  Baldwin. 
[Not  given  1915-16.] 

Survey  of  scope,   analysis   of  typical  courses,   methods,   and  themes. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  following  courses,  see  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  School  of   Practical  Arts. 

English  71-72— Nineteenth  Century  Writers.  Recitations,  confer- 
ences, and  reports.  4  points.    Professor  Baker  and  Miss  Hill. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

English  75-76 — Typical  Forms  of  Literature.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, reports  and  assigned  readings.  4  points.  Professor  Abbott  and 
Miss  Diller. 

M.  and  W.  at  4.10. 

English  77-78 — American  Literature.  Lectures,  discussions,  reports 
and  assigned  readings.     4  points.     Dr.  Cook. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10. 

U34— The  Teaching  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Secondary  School.     Professor  Baker. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10;  Feb.  9  to  March  11. 

U62— The  Teaching  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Elementary  School.     Professor  Baker. 

M.  and  W.  at  9;  Nov.  8  to  Dec.  11. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  35— The  Teaching  of  English  Language  and  Com- 
position in  the  Primary  Grades  with  special  emphasis  on  Reading 
and  Writing.    2  points.    Mrs.  Hall. 

Education  36— Teaching  of  English  in  Grammar  Grades.  2  points. 
Mrs.  Hall. 

Education  37— Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners. 
2  points.     Mr.  Goldberger. 

Education  61— The  Foundations  of  High  School  Literature. 
2  points.     Professor  Abbott. 

Education  62— The  Foundations  of  High  School  Composition. 
2  points.     Professor  Abbott. 

Education  107— The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Half-course.     Professor  Baker. 

Education  108— The  Teaching  of  English  Composition  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools.     Half-course.     Professor  Baker. 

English  55— Literature  in  the  Primary  Grades.     2  points.     Miss 

GlLDEMEISTER. 

Speech  3a — Story-telling.     2  points.     Professor  Latham. 
Speech  57— Speech  Correction.     2  points.     Mrs.   Scripture. 
A    special   circular   of   Summer   Session   courses    will  be    sent   upon 
application. 

Attention   is   also    called   to   the    following   related    courses,  open   to 
students  of  the  School  of  Education,  in  other  parts  of  the  University; 
German— (Professor  Bagster-Collins)   141— Phonetics. 
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English  and  Comparative  Literature— (Professors  Matthews 
Irent,  Brewster,  Thorndike,  Fletcher,  Lawrence,  Erskine  Ayers 
Krapp,  Baldwin,  Wright,  Van  Doren,  Dana)  ;  203— The'  college 
teaching  of  composition;  207-208— History  of  the  English  language- 
215— Anglo-Saxon  prose;  218— Beowulf;  219-220— Middle  English 
language  and  literature;  227-228— Chaucer ;  230— Spenser;  231-232— 
English  literature  in  the  seventeenth  century;  237-238— English  litera- 
ture 1832-1880;  243-244— Shakespeare  as  a  playwright;  251-252— The 
English  drama  from  the  beginning  to  1642;  261-262— English  prose  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  267-268— American  literature ;  269-270— English 
literary  criticism;  273-274— Medieval  literature;  275-276— Dante  and 
medieval  culture;  277— Medieval  lyric;  281-282— The  Renaissance  in 
Europe;  285-286— Classicism  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies ;  293-294— Dramatists  of  the  nineteenth  century 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  is  given  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  University  Division  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 
Teache^  College  Secretary  of  Columbia  University  or  the  Secretary  of 

FINE  ARTS 

Professor  Dow,  Adviser 
'    Diploma 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Fine  Arts: 
Supervisor  or  Teacher  of  Fine  Arts. 

Courses 

U44— The  Teaching  of  Fine  Arts.     Professor  Dow. 
M.  at  7.30;  Feb.  9  to  Nov.  11. 

Education  111-112— Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art.    Two 

half-courses.     Professor  Dow  and  Miss  Bradish. 

Education  113-114— Supervision  of  Fine  Arts.  Two  half-courses. 
Professor  Dow. 

Education  311-312— Practicum.    Two  full  courses.    Professor  Dow. 

Note— For  detailed  information  regarding  courses  in  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Teaching  of  Fine  Arts,  see  Announcement  of  School  of  Practical 
Arts. 

FOODS    AND    COOKERY 

See  under  Household  Arts,  page  78. 

FRENCH 

Professor   Cohn,  Adviser 
Diplomas 
The  following  diploma  is  awarded  in  French: 
Teacher  of  French. 

Candidates  for  a  diploma  must,  before  entering  upon  professional 
study,  demonstrate  that  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  French  needed 
by  a  teacher  of  that  language     During  the  course  they  must  demon- 
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strate  professional  fitness  (see  p.  27)  and  are  recommended  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  adviser  to  select  a  program  as  follows : 

Education  117-118— The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Two  full  courses.  .,      .      „„ 

Education  281— Class  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.    Half-course. 

Education  283  or  284— Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 
Half-course. 

One  full  course,  or  equivalent,  in  Education. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Education,  French,  or 
related  subjects  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education  117-118— The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Lectures,  essays,  discussions,  reports  of  observation,  and 
practice-teaching.     6  points.     Two  full  courses.     Professor  Cohn. 

Class  work,  4  points.     Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10. 

Practical  work,  2  points.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

French  21-22— Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  6  points. 
Professors  Cohn  and  Jordan. 

Tu.,  Th.,  and  F.  at  5.10. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  improve  the  students'  mastery  of  French 
so  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to  study  the  manner  of  teaching  that  lan- 
guage. Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  composition  both  in  translating  trom 
standard  English  authors  and  in  original  essays  and  narratives.  Passages  from 
standard  French  writers  will  be  studied  both  from  the  linguistic  and  literary 
point  of  view.     The  course  will  contain  an  outline  of  historical   French  Grammar. 

Great  stress  will  be  laid  on  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  students  deficient 
on   that   score    will    be   required   to    spend   part    of    their   time   in   practicing   with 

thC   Thfs  course6  ifp^eq^site  to  Education   117-118,   prerequisite   to  it  is   French 
1-2,   or  its  equivalent. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  related  courses  open  to 
students  of  the  School  of  Education  in  other  parts  of  the  University: 

French  (Professors  Cohn,  Todd,  Loiseaux,  Jordan,  Weeks  Gerig, 
and  Livingston)  3-4— Introduction  to  French  Literature;  5-6— History 
of  French  literature  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  9-10— Advanced  com- 
position and  conversation ;  101-102— History  of  French  literature  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  103-104— History  of  French  literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  105-106— History  of  French  literature  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  111-112— History  of  French  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  113-114— Old  French;  209-210— Sixteenth  century  literature. 

Italian:  1-2— Elementary  course;  3-4— General  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Italian  literature;  135-136— The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante. 
Italian  131-132— History  of  Italian  literature.  Italian  133-134— Intel- 
lectual movements  in  contemporary  Italy.  Italian  137-138— History 
of  Italian  literature. 

Spanish  1-2— Elementarv  course;  5-6— General  introduction  to 
Spanish  literature;  143-144— The  Spanish  Comedia. 

Romance  Philology  (Professors  Cohn  and  Todd)  151-152— Intro- 
duction to  Romance  philology;  251-252— The  works  of  Chretien  de 
Troyes ;  257-258— Old  Provencal ;  259-260— Oldest  monuments  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  languages;  271-272— Portuguese;  273-274— Ru- 
manian. .  _  .  r 
Note.— For  preliminary  courses  in  French,  see  Announcement  ot 
the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
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Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  is  given  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures,  which 
may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University  or  the  Secretary  of 
Teachers  College. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSE,  1915 

Education  s38 — French  Pronunciation.  2  points.  Mme.  de  Bou- 
ligny. 

Education  sll7b-118b— The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  French. 

Half-course.    Dr.  Meras. 

Education  si  19— French  in  Secondary  Schools.  Study  of  Ma- 
terials.   Half-course.    Dr.  Meras. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

GEOGRAPHY  ,    , 

Professor  Dodge,  Adviser  ,  ,      . 

Diplomas 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Geography: 

A — Teacher  of  Geography. 

B — Supervisor  of  Geography. 

Each  student  must  demonstrate  during  his  course  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his  program  as  follows: 

A — For  students  without  experience  in  teaching: 
Education     121-122— The    Teaching    of    Geography    in    Secondary 
Schools.     Two   full  courses. 

Geography  101-102— Geography  of  the  United  States.  Two  half- 
courses. 

Education  281— Class  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.    Half-course. 
Education    283    or   284— Supervised    Observation    and    Field    Work. 
Half-course. 

Three  elective  full  courses  in  Geography,  or  related  subjects,  and  an 
essay  or  its  equivalent. 

B — For  students  with  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  123 — Problems  in  Normal  School  Geography  Teaching. 
Full  course. 

Education  321-322— Practicum.    Two  full  courses. 
Four  elective   full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Education,  Geography, 
or  related  subjects,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Geography  101-102— The  Geography  of  the  United  States.    Lec- 
tures and  library  work.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Dodge. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  of  history  and  geography  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  secondary  schools.  It  will  include  a  special 
study   of  the   regional   geography   of  the   United   States. 

Bowman's  Forest  Physiography,  and  Robinson's  Commercial  Geography  will 
be   the   leading   reference   books. 
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Education  211a-212a— The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elementary 
Schools.    Lectures  and  discussions.     Half-course.     Miss  Kirchwey. 
S.  at  10. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  what  elementary  school  geography  should 
be;  the  planning  of  a  course  of  study;  the  choice  and  use  of  collateral  reading; 
excursions;  reproductive  work,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to.  the  con- 
tent of  home  geography,  the  teaching  of  location,  latitude  and  longitude,,  the 
elements  of  physical  geography,  and  geography  for  the  upper  grades. 

Dodge's  Elementary  and  Advanced  Geographies;  Dodge  and  Kirchwey  s  1  he 
Teaching   of   Geography   in   Elementary   Schools.  ■ 

Prerequisites:  Geography  51-52,  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  or  are  taking  Education  211-212.  Open  to  all  others  who  receive  the 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Education  121-122— The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Two  full  courses. 
Professor  Dodge  and  Miss  Kirchwey. 

W.  and  F.  at  10.  .  . 

Practical  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  reg- 
istration. 

This  course  will  consist  of  two  parts:  (a)  a  detailed  study  of  the  subject 
matter  usually  included  in  secondary  school  courses  in  physical,  commercial,  ana 
regional  geography;  (b)  the  problems  of  teaching  geography  in  secondary  schools 
with   special  emphasis   on  geography  for  the   Junior  High   School. 

Education  123— Problems  in  Normal  School  Geography  Teach- 
ing. Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Full  course.  Pro- 
fessor Dodge. 

W.  at  io,  first  half-year.  . 

Practical  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  regis- 
tration. 

This  course  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  present  point  of  view  in 
geography  teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or  the  larger  problems  pi 
fleiSary  school  geography,  the  supervision  of  geography  in  elementary 'schools 
and  of  the  relation  of  elementary  and  secondary  geography  teaching  to  normal 
school  geography  teaching. 

Education  321-322— Practicum  in  Geography.  Two  full  courses. 
Professor  Dodge. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  investigation  in  the  problems  of  normal  or 
secondary    school    teaching    of    geography. 

U65— The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Elementary  School.     Pro- 
fessor Dodge. 
M.  and  W.  at  9;  Mar.  13  to  April  15. 


For  a  full  description  of  the  following  courses,  see  the  Announcement 
of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Geography  51  and  52— General  Geography.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  collateral  reading.     4  points.     Professor  Dodge. 

W.  and  F.,  1.10-3.  Either  half-year  may  be  elected  separately  with 
a  credit  of  2  points. 

Geography  56— Human  Geography.  Lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing.    2  points.     Professor  Dodge. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  4-i°,  second  half-year. 

Geography  57— Elements  of  Industrial  Geography.  Lectures  and 
library  work.    2  points.     Professor  Dodge. 

W.  and  F.  at  9,  first  half-year. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  121— General  Geography  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Half-course.     Miss  Kirchwey. 

Education  122— Human  Geography  in  Elementary  Schools.  Half- 
course.    Professor  Dodge. 

Education  212e— The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Lower 
Grades,    i  point.    Miss  Kirchwey. 

Education  212f— The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Upper 
Grades,     i  point.    Miss  Kirchwey. 

Education  212f— The  Teaching  of  Regional  Geography  in  the 
Junior  High  School,     i  point.     Miss  Kirchwey. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Attention  is  called  to  related  courses  in  Geology  open  to  students 
of  the  School  of  Education  in  other  parts  of  the  University. 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  may  be  found  in 
the  Announcement  of  the  University  Division  of  Geology,  Geography,  .and  Min- 
eralogy, which  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University  or  the 
Secretary    of    Teachers    College. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Bagster-Collins,  Adviser 

Diplomas 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  German : 

A— Teacher  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools  or  Normal  Schools. 

B — Supervisor  of  German. 

Each  student  must  demonstrate  during  his  course  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his  program  as  follows : 

A— For  students  without  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  127-128— The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Two  full  courses. 

Education  281— Class  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.    Half-course. 

Education  283  or  284— Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 
Half-course. 

One  full  course,  or  equivalent,  in  School  of  Education. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures  or  related  subjects,   and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

B — For  students  with  experience  in  teaching: 
Education  327-328— Practicum.    Two  full  courses. 
Education  127b-128b— Phonetics.     Two  half-courses. 
One  full  course  in  School  of  Education. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures,  or  in  related  subjects,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 
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Courses 
German  53-54 — Educational  German.    4  points.    Professor  Bagster- 

COLLINS. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  1.10. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  intended  for  students  with  some  knowledge 
of  German  who  wish  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  the  language  in  the  special 
field  of  education.  The  second  half-year  may  be  taken  separately  by  students 
whose  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  is  satisfactory  to  the  instructor.  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  having  education  as  their  major 
subject,  should  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  in  German  for  the  degree  upon 
the   completion    of  this  course. 

Not   credited   toward  a   higher   degree. 

German  144 — Modern  German  Syntax.    Lectures,  discussions,  and 
reports.     Half-course.     Professor  Bagster- Collins. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  intending  teachers  a  detailed  account  of  a 
number  of  the  more  important  topics  of  modern  German  syntax.  They  are 
treated  historically  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  better  understanding  of  usage 
of  the  present  day.  Representative  texts  used  in  high  schools  and  colleges  furnish 
the   material   for  critical   study. 

Education    127-128 — The    Teaching    of    German    in    Secondary 
Schools.     Two  full  courses.     Professor  Bagster-Collins. 
M.  and  W.  at  3.10;  Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

Education  127a-128a.     Lectures,  discussions,  reports,  and  prac- 
tical work.    Two  half-courses. 
M.  and  W.  at  3.10. 

This  course  deals  with  the  general  principles  underlying  the  teaching 
of  living  languages,  with  the  special  educational  value  of  German,  with 
methods  and  theories  of  teaching,  and  with  the  organization  of  German 
instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

Education    127b-128b — Phonetics.      Lectures    and    recitations. 
Two  half-courses. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  for  the  study  of  German  speech  sounds. 
The  discussion  is  based  upon  the  study  of  English  sounds;  hence,  the  course 
is  also  of  value  to  teachers  of  English,  or  students  of  linguistics  in  general. 

Education    327-328 — Practicum.      Two    full    courses.      Professor 
Bagster-Collins. 
M.  and  W.  at  4.10. 

This  course  will  offer  advanced  students  opportunities  for  investigating 
special  problems  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of  German  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Education  127-128. 

Note — For  preliminary  courses  in  German,  see  Announcement  of 
School  of   Practical  Arts. 

U36 — The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages.     Professor  Bagster- 
Collins. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10;  April  17  to  May  20. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  si  17b-l  18b— Teaching  of  French.  Half-course.  Dr. 
Meras. 

Education  si  19 — French  in  Secondary  Schools.  Study  of  material. 
Half-course.    Dr.  Meras. 

Education  sl27a-128a — The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in 
Secondary  Schools.    Half-course.     Professor  Bagster-Collins. 

Education  sl27b-128b — Demonstration  Class  in  the  Teaching  of 
German.    Half-course.    Miss  Kreykenbohm. 
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Education  sl29 — German  in  Secondary  Schools.  Study  of  ma- 
terial.    Half-course.     Miss  Kreykenbohm. 

Education  s38 — French  Pronunciation.  2  points.  Mme.  de  Bou- 
ligny. 

German  sl41-142 — Phonetics.  Half-course.  Professor  Bagster- 
Collins. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  related  courses,  open  to 
students  of  the  School  of  Education,  in  other  parts  of  the  University : 

German— (Professors  Carpenter,  Thomas,  Hervey,  Remy)  101-102 
and  105-106— History  of  German  literature;  103-104 — Goethe's  Faust; 
107-108— History  of  the  German  language;  113-114— Middle  High  Ger- 
mann;  129-130 — Outlines  of  the  history  of  German  civilization;  201-202 
— Proseminar:  Lessing  and  Goethe;  121— Elementary  Icelandic; 
205-206— Comparative  philology  of  the  Germanic  dialects. 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  is  given  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures,  which  may 
be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University  or  the  Secretary  of  Teachers 
College. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Johnson,  Adviser 
Diplomas 
The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  History: 
A— Teacher  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools  or  Normal  Schools. 
B— Supervisor  of  History. 

Each  student  during  his  course  must  demonstrate  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his  program  as  follows : 

A — For  students  without  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  131-132— The  Teaching  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Two  full  courses;  or 

Education  211C— The  Supervision  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Full  course,  and 

Education  134— The  Teaching  of  History  in  Normal  Schools.  Full 
course. 

History  151-152— The  Literature  of  American  History.  Two  half- 
courses. 

Education  281— Class  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.  Half- 
course. 

Education  283  or  284 — Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 
Half-course. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  History  or  related 
subjects,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

B— For  students  with  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  131-132— The  Teaching  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Two  full  courses;  or 

Education  21 1C— The  Supervision  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Full  course,  and 
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Education  134— The  Teaching  of  History  in  Normal  Schools  Full 
course. 

Education  331-332— Practicum  in  History.     Two  full  courses. 
Three  elective   full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Education,  in  History 
or  related  subjects,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education  211C— The  Supervision  of  History  in  Elementary 
Schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson. 

M.  and  W.  at  2.10,  first  half-year. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  (1) 
those  who  expect  to  manage  departmental  work  in  history  in  the  grades;  (2) 
those  who  expect  to  give  courses  in  normal  schools  on  methods  of  teaching 
elementary  history  Aims,  materials,  and  methods  of  presentation  are  examined 
in  the  light  both  of  European  and  of  American  experience.  The  practical  work 
consists  of  exercises  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials  for  a  course 
in  history,  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  and  the  observation  and  criticism 
of  teaching  exercises. 

History  151-152— The  Literature  of  American  History.    Lectures 
readings,  and  reports.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Johnson. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  i.io. 

The  materials  and  methods  of  representative  historical  writers  are  examined, 
bpecial  attention  is  given  to  those  writings  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  school. 

Education  131-132— The  Teaching  of  History  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Two  full  courses. 
Professor  Johnson. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of 
school  instruction  in  history  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time 
and  a  detailed  study  of  current  European  and  American  programs.  The  second 
part  deals  specifically  with  the  apparatus  of  history  teaching  and  with  the  kinds 
of  class  exercises  that  seem  best  adapted  to  meet  American  conditions. 

_      The  practical  work  consists  of  the   observation  and  criticism  of  teaching  exer- 
cises,   the   preparation   of  material   for  class  use,   and   some   practice   in  teaching. 

Education   134— The   Teaching   of   History   in   Normal   Schools. 

Lectures,    discussions,    and    practical    work.      Full    course.      Professor 
Johnson. 

M.  and  W.  at  2.10,  second  half-year. 

A  brief  account  of  the  development  of  historical  instruction  in  normal 
schools  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  present  conditions  and  how  to  meet 
them.  Ihe  practical  work  consists  of  the  observation  and  criticism  of  teaching 
exercises  in  normal  schools  and  the  preparation  of  material  for  class  use. 

The  first  half  of  Education  173-174  should  ordinarily  be  taken  as  an  intro- 
duction to  this  course.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  both  history  and  the  methods 
of    teaching    history    should    take    Education    131 C. 

Education  331-332— Practicum  in  History.    Two  full  courses.   Pro- 
fessor Johnson. 
W.,  4.10-6. 

This  course  offers  opportunities  for  the  investigation  of  special  problems  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  of  history  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools. 
The  topic  for  1915-1916  will  be:  The  teaching  of  government. 

Note.— For  preliminary  courses   in   History,   see   Announcement  of 
School  of  Practical  Arts. 

U35— The  Teaching  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools.    Professor 
Sachs  and  Mr.  Gambrill. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10;  March  13  to  April  15. 

U64— The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Elementary  School.     Pro- 
fessor Johnson. 
M.  and  W.  at  9;  Feb.  9  to  March  11. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  sl31— The  Teaching  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Half-course.    Professor  Johnson. 

Education  sl32 — The  Teaching  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Half-course.    Professor  Johnson. 

Education    s212d— Materials    for    History    in    Grammar    Grades. 

i  point.     Professor  Johnson. 

A   special   circular   of    Summer    Session   courses   will   be    sent   upon 
application. 


Attention    is    called    to    related    courses    open    to    students    of    the 
School  of  Education  in  other  parts  of  the  University. 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  may  be  found  in 
the  Announcement  of  the  University  Division  of  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law,  which  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University  or  the 
Secretary  of  Teachers   College. 


HOUSEHOLD    ARTS 

For  detailed  information  regarding  courses  in  Household  Arts 
and  the  Teaching  of  Household  Arts,  see  Announcement  of  School 
of  Practical  Arts. 

Diplomas  in  Household  Arts 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Household  Arts  : 

A— Teacher  of  Household  Arts.  Professors  Kinne  and  Cooley, 
advisers. 

B— Supervisor  of  Household  Arts  in  Schools.  Professors  Kinne 
and  Cooley,  advisers. 

C— Teacher  of  Household  Arts  in  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Professors  Kinne,  Cooley,  and  Sherman,  advisers. 

Education 

U42— The  Teaching  of   Household  Arts.     Professors  Kinne  and 
Cooley. 
M.  at  7.30;  Nov.  8  to  Dec.  11. 

Education  135-136— Teaching  of  Household  Arts.  Two  half- 
courses.     Profesors  Kinne,  Cooley,  and  Winchell. 

Education  137-138— Supervision  of  Household  Arts.  Two  half- 
courses.    Professors  Kinne  and  Cooley. 

Education  335-336— Organization  and  Teaching  of  Household 
Arts  in  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Two  half-courses.  Pro- 
fessors Kinne,  Cooley,  and  others. 

Education  336x— Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Arts.  One  or 
two  half-courses.  Professors  Van  Arsdale,  Kinne,  Fales,  and 
Gunther. 

Education  337-338— Practicum  in  Household  Arts.  Two  full 
courses.     Professors  Kinne  and  Cooley. 
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Administration 

Household   Arts   181— Accounting    in   Institutions.     Half-course. 
Professor  McFarlane. 

Household  Arts  183— Institutional  Administration.     Half-course 
Professor  Gunther. 

Biology 

Biology    153-154— Special   Problems   in   Applied   Biology.     Two 

half-courses.     Professors    Bigelow   and   Broadhurst. 

Chemistry 

Household  Arts  121-122— Household  Chemistry— Advanced.   Two 

half-courses.     Professor  Vulte. 

Household  Arts  125— Physiological  Chemistry.  Full  course.  Pro- 
fessor Gies  and  Dr.  Seaman. 

Household  Arts  127— Physiological  Chemistry— Advanced.     Full 

course.    Professor  Gies  and  assistants. 

Cookery 

Household  Arts  129-130— Problems  in  Cookery.  Two  half-courses. 
Professor  Van  Arsdale  and  others. 

Household     Arts     131-132— Experimental     Cookery— Advanced. 

Two  half-courses.     Professor  Van  Arsdale  and  Miss  French. 

Household  Arts  231-232— Research  in  Cookery.  Two  half -courses. 
Professor  Van  Arsdale  and  Miss  French. 

Economics 

Household  Arts  165-166— Household  Economic  Science— Ad- 
vanced.    Two  half-courses.     Professor  Andrews. 

Household  Arts  265-266— Problems  of  Household  Economic 
Science.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Andrews. 

Hygiene 

Household    Arts    185-186— Public    Health    Investigation.      Two 

half-courses.     Dr.  Winslow. 

Nursing  and  Health 

Education    170— Teaching   of   Nursing   Principles   and   Methods. 

Half-course.    Miss  Stewart. 

Education  171— Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  Half-course. 
Miss  Stewart. 

Education  171x— Observation  and  Practice  Work.  Supplementary 
to  Education  171.    Half-course.    Miss  Stewart. 

Education  172— Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  Half- 
course.    Professors  Nutting  and  Goodrich. 

Education  174— State  Relation  to  Nurses*  Education.  Half- 
course.     Professor  Goodrich. 
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Education  175— Administration  and  Education  in  Public  Health 
Nursing.    Half-course.    Miss  Strong  and  Miss  Crandall. 

Education  176— Teaching  of  Health  Principles.  Half -course.  Miss 
Strong. 

Household  Arts  185-186— Public  Health  Investigation.  Two  half- 
courses.    Dr.  Winslow. 

Education  371— Practicum  in  Nursing.  Full  course.  Professor 
Nutting. 

Nutrition 

Household  Arts  110— Dietetics.    Full  course.    Professor  Rose. 

Household  Arts  115— Nutrition  and  Food  Economics.  Half- 
course.     Professors  Sherman  and  Rose. 

Household  Arts  117— Laboratory  Methods  in  Nutrition.  Full 
course.     Professor  Rose  and  Miss  McCormick. 

Household  Arts  215-216— Practicum  in  Nutrition  and  Food  Eco- 
nomics.    Two  full  courses.     Professors   Sherman  and  Rose. 

Household  Arts  218— Investigation  in  Nutrition  or  Food  Eco- 
nomics.   Full  course.    Professors  Sherman  and  Rose. 

Social  Science 

Household  Arts  163— History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  Institu- 
tion.    Half-course.     Professor  Goodsell. 

Social  Science  289— Practicum  in  Social  Investigation.  Full 
course.     Professor  Chaddock. 

HYGIENE 

See  under  Educational  Hygiene  and  Biology,  page  47,  Household 
Arts,  page  78,  and  Physical  Education,  page  85. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Professor  Bonser,  Adviser 
Diplomas 
The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Industrial  Arts : 
A— Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts. 
B— Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts. 
C — Director  of  Industrial  Arts. 
D— Director  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education. 

Courses 
Education  143-144— Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 

Two  half-courses.     Miss  Patrick. 

Education  145-146— Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary 
Schools.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Bonser. 

Education  147-148— Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Secondary  and 
Vocational  Schools.     Two  half-courses.     Professors  Bonser,  Noyes, 

SLEOpEen   o^ly   t^caSfidates   for   a  Teachers    College   diploma.      (See  page  27.) 
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Education  150— Teaching  Agriculture  in  Secondary  and  Voca- 
tional Schools.     Half-course.     Professor  Morgan. 

Education  343-344— Practicum  in  Industrial  Education.    Two  full 

courses.     Professor  Bonser. 

U41— The  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts.     Professor  Bonser. 
M.  at  7.30;  Oct.  4  to  Nov.  6. 

Note— For  detailed  information  regarding  courses  in  Industrial 
Arts  and  the  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts,  see  Announcement  of  School 
of   Practical  Arts. 


LATIN 

Professor  Lodge,  Adviser 
Diplomas 
The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Latin : 
A— Teacher  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools  or  Normal  Schools. 
B — Supervisor  of  Latin. 

Each  student  during  his  course  must  demonstrate  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his  program  as  follows:     * 

A — For  students  without  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  281— Classroom  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.  Half- 
course. 

Education  283  or  284— Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 
Half-course. 

Education  151-152— The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Two   full  courses. 

Four  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Latin,  or  related  subjects, 
and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

B — For  students  with  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  151-152— The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools. 
1  wo  full  couress. 

Education  351-352— Practicum.    Two  full  courses. 
Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Education,  in  Latin,  or 
related  subjects,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education  151-152— The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Lectures,  reports,  and  practical  work.     Two  full   courses.     Professor 
Lodge. 

M.  and  W.  at  3.10;  Tu.  and  Th.  at  10. 

Education  1 5 la-1 52a— Curriculum  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 
M.  and  W.  at  3.10. 

Practical  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before 

registration. 

The  course  is  divided  as  follows:    (a)   Systematic  study  of  the  Latin  syn- 

A^'  fxei:cises  ln  translation,  enunciation,  and  use  of  Latin  in  the  class  room. 

{0)    Lectures  on  the  principles  of  Latin  pronunciation,   prosody,   and  other 
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matters  connected  with  the  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials  in  a  course  of  study  and  the  like;  supplemented  by 
thirty  hours'  practical  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  elsewhere. 

Education  151b-152b  (Latin  211-212) — Latin  Vocabulary  and 
Conversation.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Lodge. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  10. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  Latin 
vocabulary,  the  formation  of  words,  the  relative  importance  for  the  teach- 
ing as  well  as  for  the  use  of  English.  Certain  selections  from  Latin  prose 
and  poetry  will  be  read  to  demonstrate  how  pupils  should  be  led  to  deduce 
the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its  formation  and  the  context,  and  sugges- 
tions will  be  given  as  to  methods  of  teaching  vocabulary  in  high  schools. 

The  work  of  the  second  semester  is  intended  to  provide  practice  in  speak- 
ing Latin  with  a  view  primarily  to  the  use  of  Latin  in  oral  teaching.  Dur- 
ing part  of  the  time  selections  from  Latin  literature,  mainly  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  Seneca's  plays  will  be  read  and  discussed;  at  other  times  definite  topics 
will  be  assigned  which  the  class  will  be  expected  to  treat.  As  a  rule  the 
language  used  in  discussion  and  translation  will  be  Latin. 

Education  351-352 — Practicum  in  Latin — Caesar  and  Vergil.    Lec- 
tures, interpretations,  and  reports.    Two  full  courses.    Professor  Lodge. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  9. 

A  critical  and  exegetical  study  of  selected  portions  of  the  De  Bello  Gallico 
during  the  first  half-year,  and  of  the  Mneid  during  the  second.  The  course  is 
conducted,  in  a  general  way,  after  the  manner  of  a  seminar.  Special  exercises 
in  translation  and  interpretation  are  required  of  the  students,  and  a  thorough 
study  of  all  the  helps  to  the  teaching  of  the  authors  is  insisted  upon. 

Education    521-522 — Problems    in    Latin    Syntax.      Lectures    and 
reports.    Two  full  courses.    Professor  Lodge. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 
A  registration  of  four  students  is  required. 

The  development  of  syntactical  theory  is  traced  from  the  views  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  and  grammarians,  through  the  Latin  grammarians  and  the  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance,  to  the  most  recent  discussions.  Then  the  results  of  com- 
parative philology  and  historical  syntax  are  employed  to  show,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  syntactical  usage;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
organize  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  language  as  they  appear  in  the 
literary  monuments.  Open  only  to  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  major 
in   education. 

Prerequisite:     Education   351-352. 

U31 — The  Teaching  of  Ancient  Languages.    Professors  Lodge  and 
Sachs. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10;  Oct.  4  to  Dec.  6. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  175 — Methods  of  Teaching  Latin.  Half -course.  Dr. 
Chickering. 

Education  176 — Demonstration  Class  in  First  Year  Latin.  Half- 
course.     Dr.  Chickering. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  Latin  courses  open  to 
students  of  the  School  of  Education  in  other  parts  of  the  University: 

Latin — (Professors  Egbert,  McCrea,  "Moore,  Lockwood)  175-176 — 
Topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome;  201-202 — Latin  liter- 
ature of  the  Republic;  215-216— Roman  historiography;  217-218— 
Roman  lyric  and  elegiac  poetry ;  229-230 — Prose  composition ;  251-252 
— Roman  epigraphy;  253-254 — Roman  archaeology;  261-262 — Roman 
art  and  numismatics. 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  is  given  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  Division  of  Ancient  and  Oriental  Langauges,  which  may 
be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University  or  the  Secreatry  of  Teachers 
College. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor   Smith,   Adviser 
Diplomas 
The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Mathematics: 
A — Teacher  of  Mathematics. 
B — Supervisor  of  Mathematics. 

Each  candidate  for  a  diploma  must  demonstrate  during,  his  course 
his  professional  fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected  (see  p.  27),  and 
is  recommended,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his 
program  as  follows : 

A — For  students  without  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  157-158— The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools.    Two  full  courses. 

Education  159-160— The  Teaching  of  Applied  Mathematics.  Two 
half-courses. 

Mathematics   151-152— History  of  Mathematics.     Two   full  courses. 

Education  281— Class  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.  Half- 
course. 

Education  283  or  284 — Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 
Half-course. 

Two  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Mathematics,  or  related  subjects. 

B — For  students  with  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  357-358— Practicum  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Two 
full  courses. 

Mathematics   151-152— History  of  Mathematics.     Two   full  courses. 

Essay,  or  equivalent,  to  count  as  one  full  course. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Education,  in  Mathe- 
matics, or  related  subjects. 

Courses 

Unit  32— The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  School. 

Short  unit  course.     Professor  Upton. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10.    November  8  to  December  11.    See  pp.  35-37- 

A   brief    survey    of    the    teaching    of    secondary    mathematics    in    ten    lectures. 

Unit  63— The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Short  unit  course.     Professor  Upton. 
M.  and  W-  at  9;  Dec.  13  to  Jan.  29.    See  pp.  35-37- 

A  brief  survey  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  ten  lectures. 

Education  157-158— The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  practical  work.  Two  full  courses. 
Professor  Upton. 

Tu.   and   Th.   at   3.10. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  are  designed  to  place  before  the  prospective 
teacher  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day  relating  to  high  school  arith- 
metic,  algebra,   geometry,   and  trigonometry. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  educational  value  of  these  subjects,  to  the 
world's  best  literature  concerning  them,  to  the  latest  improvements  that  seem 
usable  in  American  schools,  to  a  comparison  of  the  curricula  and  text-books 
of  the  leading  countries,  and  in  a  general  way  to  the  historical  development  of 
the   mathematical   subjects   and   of   the   method   of   presenting   them   in   the   schools. 

Smith's  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  and  Teaching  of  Geometry 
serve  as  an  outline  for  a  portion  of  the  work. 
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Education  159-160 — The  Teaching  of  Applied  Mathematics.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  practical  work.  Two  half-courses.  Mr. 
Breckenridge. 

S.,  10-11.50. 

Practical  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  regis- 
tration. 

For  teachers  of  mathematics  or  mechanic  arts  in  technical,  trade,  or  aca- 
demic schools.  The  course  includes  the  use  of  the  transit  and  level;  theory  and 
field  practice  on  problems  in  surveying  that  can  be  used  in  secondary  schools; 
the  use  of  the  slide  rule,  planimeter,  integraph,  and  sextant;  a  study  of  graphs 
as  practical  aids;  the  theory  of  approximations  and  errors;  and  the  use  of  the 
micrometer  and  vernier.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  practical 
problems  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  from  such  subjects  as 
the  following:  rough  lumber,  general  construction,  forestry  methods  in  heights 
of  trees,  house  building,  pulleys,  belts,  and  speeds;  pattern  making  and  foundry 
work,  _  cutting  speed  and  feed,  tapers,  thread  proportions,  gearing  for  screw  cut- 
ting, indexing,  gear  proportions  and  spirals.  A  serious  study  is  made  of  genuine 
applied  problems,  of  the  history  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  industrial 
schools  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  of  the  present  organization  of  courses 
and  methods  of  teaching  applied  mathematics  in  industrial  and  technical  schools 
of  secondary  grade. 

Education    212e — The    Teaching    of    Arithmetic    in    Elementary 
Schools.     Lectures  and  discusions.     Half-course.     Professor  Upton. 
M.  and  W.  at  4.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  treats  of  the  modern  and  classical  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
in  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Such  topics  as  the  following  will 
be  treated:  the  development  of  addition  and  multiplication  tables;  the  methods 
of  treating  subtraction;  the  question  of  drill;  fractions  and  decimals;  ratio;  men- 
suration; percentage  and  interest;  bank,  trade,  and  commercial  discounts;  and 
other  applications  of  arithmetic  in  modern  business  life.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  applied  problems  of  arithmetic,  their  grading,  and  to  the  proper  balance 
of  abstract  and  concrete  work.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  relate  the  arithmetic 
to  the  child's  everyday  life  and  to  his  future  needs.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  modern  psychological  investigations  and  tests  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic. 

Curricula  in  mathematics  for  the  junior  high  school  and  in  the  best  European 
schools  will  also  be  considered. 

Education  357-358 — Practicum  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

Two  full  courses.     Professor  Smith. 

M.  and  W.  at  3.10.  A  second  section  meeting  at  morning  hours  may 
be  formed. 

Discussion  of  special  problems  of  mathematical  education,  such  as  the  theories 
of  teaching  the  science,  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  methods  of 
attacking  problems  considered  in  the  light  of  modern  mathematics,  the  various 
methods  of  treating  certain  topics  in  the  secondary  school  and  in  the  college.  The 
work  is  largely  individual,  after  the  manner  of  a  seminar.  Students  should 
not  undertake  this  course  without  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German, 
preferably   of   both. 

Education   557-558 — Seminar   in   the    Teaching   of    Mathematics. 

Professor  Smith. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:     Education    357-358. 

Mathematics  151-152 — History  of  Mathematics.    Lectures  and  col- 
lateral reading.    Two  full  courses.     Professor  Smith. 
M.  and  W.  at  4.10-5.25. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics — arithmetic,  algebra,  synthetic  and 
analytic  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  differential  and  integral  calculus — from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  rise  and  growth  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, chiefly  in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  also  considered  briefly^  The  course 
is    recommended    especially    to    those    who    expect    to   teach    mathematics,    showing, 
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as   it    does,    the    science    in   evolution   and   tracing   the    causes   that   have    led   to    its 
development  or  stagnation  in  various  epochs. 

Mathematics  251-252 — Practicum  in  the  History  of  Mathematics. 

Lectures  and  collateral  reading.    Two  full  courses.     Professor  Smith. 
Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

A  research  course  open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Mathematics  151-152, 
and    who    desire    to    study    exhaustively   the    history    of    some    special    topic. 

Mathematics     31-32 — Industrial     Mathematics.       4    points.      Mr. 
Breckenridge. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  5.10. 

For  description,  see  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  This  is 
an  undergraduate  course.  Graduate  students  desiring  work  in  this  field  should 
elect   Education   159-160.    (see  above).     (See   p.   83.) 
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Education  s80 — Materials  for  Teaching  High  School  Mathematics. 
2  points.    Mr.  Breckenridge. 

Education  sl57 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Algebra  in 
Secondary  Schools.     Half-course.     Mr.  Brown. 

Education  si 58— Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Geometry  in 
Secondary  Schools.    Half-course.    Mr.  Brown. 

Education  sl59 — The  Teaching  of  Applied  Mathematics.  Half- 
course.     Mr.  Breckenridge. 

Education  s211e — The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
(Grades  1-6.)     i  point.    Professor  Upton. 

Education  s211h — The  Teaching  of  Advanced  Arithmetic. 
(Grades  7-9.)     i  point.    Mr.  Brown. 

Education  s211h — The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Junior 
High  School,     i  point.    Mr.  Brown. 

Mathematics  s31 — Industrial  Mathematics.  2  points.  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 


Attention  is  also  called  to  the  courses  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science,  open  to  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Among  these 
courses  are  the  following : 

Mathematics — (Professors  Keyser,  Fiske,  Cole,  Maclay,  Mitchell, 
Hawkes,  Fite,  Grove,  Siceloff,  and  Kasner)  161-162 — Modern 
theories  in  geometry;  163-164 — Theory  of  functions;  165-166 — Differ- 
ential equations;  167-168 — Algebra;  175 — Differential  geometry  of 
curves;  177 — The  mathematical  ^  theory  of  statistics;  226 — Integral 
equations;  227 — Calculus  of  variations;  312 — Theory  of  point  sets; 
345-346 — Seminar  in  differential  geometry;  361-362 — Philosophy  of 
mathematics. 

Astronomy  103-104 — Spherical  and  practical  astronomy;  105-106 — 
Geodesy. 

For  information  concerning  such  courses  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  As- 
tronomy open  for  1915-16  in  other  parts  of  the  University  to  students  in  the 
School  of  Education,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Announcement  of  the 
Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  which  may  be  had  from  the 
Secretary   of    Columbia   University   or  the   Secretary   of   Teachers   College. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING 

See  under  Industrial  Arts,  page  79. 

MUSIC 

Professor  Farns worth,  Adviser 
Diplomas 
The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Music : 
A — Teacher  of  Music. 
B — Supervisor  of  Music. 

Courses 

Education  161-162 — Teaching  of  School  Music.  Two  full  courses. 
Miss  Latham. 

Education  163-164 — Supervision  of  School  Music.  Two  half- 
courses.     Professor  Farnsworth.     Not  given,   1915-16. 

Education  363-364 — Practicum  in  the  Teaching  of  School  Music. 
Two  full  courses.     Professor  Farnsworth.     Not  given,  1915-16. 

Note — For  detailed  information  regarding  courses  in  Music  and  the 
Teaching  of  Music,  see  Announcement  of  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

NATURE-STUDY 

See  under  Biology,  page  65. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

See  under  Household  Arts,  page  78. 

NUTRITION 

See  under  Household  Arts,  page  79. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Diplomas 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Physical  Education: 

A — Supervisor  (or  Teacher)  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 

B — Supervisor  of  Play  and  Playgrounds. 

Courses 

U75 — The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education.     Pro- 
fessor Wood. 
W.  at  7.30;  March  13  to  April  11. 

Education  187-188— Hygiene  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence.   Two 

half-courses.    Professor  Wood. 

Education  189-190— The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation.    Two  half-courses.     Professor  Wood  and  assistants. 

Education  191— The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Elementary 
Grades.    Half-course.    Miss  Reesor. 
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Education  193-194 — Dramatic  Expression  in  Physical  Education. 
Two  half-courses.  Miss  Thornton,  Madame  Alberti,  and  Mr. 
Williams. 

Education  185-186 — Play  and  Playgrounds.  Two  half-courses. 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Education  389-390 — Practicum  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion.    Two  full  courses.     Professor  Wood. 

Note — For  courses  in  Educational  Hygiene,  see  p.  ???.  For  detailed 
information  regarding  courses  in  Physical  Education  and  the  Teach- 
ing of  Physical  Education,  see  Announcement  of  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Woodhull,  Adviser 

Diplomas 

The  following  diplomas  are  awarded  in  Physical  Science: 

A — Teacher  of  Physical  Science. 

B — Supervisor  of  Physical  Science. 

Each  student  must  demonstrate  during  his  course  his  professional 
fitness  in  the  field  of  study  selected,  and  is  recommended,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  his  adviser,  to  select  his  program  as  follows: 

A — For  students  without  experience  in  teaching: 

Education  197-198— The  Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools.    Two  full  courses. 

Education  395-396— History  of  Physical  Science.    Two  half-courses. 

Education  281 — Class  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.  Half- 
course. 

Education  283  or  284— Supervised  Observation  and  Field  Work. 
Half-course. 

Two  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
or  related  subjects,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

B — For  students  with  experience  in  teaching: 
Education  397-398— Practicum.    Two  full  courses. 
Education  395-396— History  of  Physical  Science.    Two  half-courses. 
One  full  course  in  School  of  Education. 

Three  elective  full  courses,  or  equivalent,  in  Education,  in  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  or  related  subjects,  and  an  essay  or  its  equivalent. 

Courses 

Education  197-198— The  Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Lectures,  laboratory  exer- 
cises, and  practical  work.     Two  full  courses.     Professor  Woodhull. 

S.,  9-10.50. 

Practical  work  must  be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  regis- 
tration. 

This  course  covers  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  treatment  of  subject- 
matter  suitable  for  secondary  schools,  and  a  study  of  equipment  and  management 
of   laboratories. 
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Education  395-396 — The   History   of  Physical  Science.     Lectures 
and  collateral  reading.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Woodhull. 
Th.,  10-11.50. 

Education    397-398 — Practicum    in    Physical    Science.     Two    full 
courses.     Professor  Woodhull. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This   course   is    devoted   to   the    investigation    of   problems   connected    with    the 
teaching  of  physical  science  in  secondary  and  in  normal  schools. 

Education    521-522 — Seminar   in    the    History   and    Teaching   of 
Physical  Science.     Professor  Woodhull. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:     Education   397-398. 

U33— The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Secondary  School.     Pro- 
fessors Bigelow,  Dodge  and  Bigelow. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10;  Dec.  13  to  Jan.  29. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  sl97 — The  Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools.     Physics.     Half-course.     Mr.  Good  and  Mr.  von  Hofe. 

Education    sl97a — Laboratory    Exercises    in    Applied    Physics. 

1  point.    Mr.  Good  and  Mr.  von  Hofe. 

Education  sl98 — The  Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools.    Chemistry.  Half-course.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Education  sl98a — Laboratory  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  1  point. 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Education  s211d — The  Teaching  of  General  Science  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Junior  High  Schools.  Half  course.  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Lockhart. 

Physics  sic — Applied  Physics  for   Students  in  Industrial  Arts. 

2  points.    Mr.  Good  and  Mr.  von  Hofe. 

A  special  circular  of  Summer  Session  courses  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 


Attention  is  also  called  to  courses  in  Physiological  and  Household 
Chemistry  given  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  to  courses  in 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Physics  open  to  students  of  the  School 
of  Education  in  other  parts  of  the  University. 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  is  given  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  in  the  Announcements  of 
the  Divisions  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  and  of  Chemistry,  which 
may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University  or  the  Secretary  of 
Teachers    College. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

See  under  Household  Arts,  page  79. 

SPEECH 

See  under  Music  and  Speech,  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  p.  100. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  GRANTS 

Teachers   College  awards  annually  a  number  of   fellowships,  forty 

or  more  scholarships,  and  a  number  of  grants  for  foreign  research, 

all,  except  where  special  announcement  is  made  to  the  contrary,  open 
to  men  and  women. 

Fellowships  and  Research  Scholarships 

i.  A  special  Fellowship  Fund,  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  dol- 
lars is  assigned  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  to  Fellows 
and  Research  Scholars;  the  normal  assignment  to  a  fellowship  being 
five  hundred,  that  to  a  research  scholarship  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Any  unexpended  balance  in  the  Fellowship  Fund  may  be 
assigned  to  graduate  students  under  the  regulations  that  obtain  for 
the  award  of  graduate  scholarships. 

The  Frances  E.  Field  Fellowship,  established  in  1912  by  Miss  Grace 
H.  Dodge,  is  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean. 

The  Grace  H.  Dodge  Fellowship  (open  to  women  only),  of  the 
annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  established  in  1914  in  memory  of 
Miss  Dodge,  is  awarded  by  the  Faculties  of  Teachers  College.  The 
educational  standard  required  of  applicants  is  the  same  as  for  other 
fellowships,  but  the  holder  may  have  the  privilege  of  pursuing  either 
graduate  or  professional  courses  in  any  department  of  the  College. 

2.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  applicants  who  are  qualified  to 
become  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  and  diplomas  and  who  give 
evidence  of  special  fitness  to  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  and 
original  investigation  in  the  various  fields  of  Education,  including 
Household  Arts  Education.  The  term  of  each  fellowship  is  one  year, 
dating  from  July  1,  residence  beginning  at  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year  in  September.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  from  any  cause,  the 
Faculty  may  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  original  appointments  are  made.  A  Fellow  may  be 
reappointed  at  the  end  of  a  year  for  reasons  of  weight.  No  Fellow 
may  be  reappointed  for  more  than  two  terms  of  one  year  each. 

3.  All  Fellows  are  required  to  pursue  their  studies  during  the  term 
of  their  fellowship  at  this  University,  unless  permission  be  granted 
them  by  the  Faculty  to. study  elsewhere.  Every  holder  of  a  fellow- 
ship is  expected  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  allotted  to  him 
in  connection  with  his  course  of  study,  which  must  be  one  leading 
to  a  Master's  or  a  Doctor's  degree  with  a  major  subject  in  Education. 
He  will  be  expected  some  time  during  the  academic  year  to  give  evi- 
dence of  his  progress  by  the  preparation  of  an  essay,  the  completion 
of  a  research,  the  delivery  of  a  lecture,  or  by  some  similar  method. 

4.  All  stipends  of  Fellows  are  paid  in  ten  equal  installments,  two 
installments  being  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  half-year.  The  holder 
of  a  fellowship  is  required  to  pay  all  established  fees.  No  Fellow 
is  allowed  to  accept  remunerative  employment  except  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  and  the  acceptance  of  any  such  employment,  without 
such  permission,  shall  operate  to  vacate  the  fellowship.  In  case  of 
the  failure  of  any  Fellow  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  fellowship  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  he  shall 
forfeit  all  privileges  and  emoluments  conferred  upon  him  by  such 
fellowship,  and  the  Faculty  may  at  any  time  declare  the  fellowship 
vacant. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  8o 

s  Aoolications  for  fellowships  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
nf5VeLhers  College  prior  to  March  I  preceding  the  academic  year 
?or  which  the  appointment  is  desired,  on  blank  forms  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

Ef  oTin^demMSng  of  tSbekl  character,  preferably  with 
one   or   more   testtaonials    from   officers   of    educational   mst.tut.ons 

Pr(b)OUofy  dedded1 'fitness    for   undertaking   original    research    in    the 

field 'of   Education,  such  as  a  written  or  printed  example  or  record 

nf  Drofessional  work  already  performed;  and  („,„,„,- 

(c)    of    upright   character!  such    as   a    test.momal    from    a    former 

inArsUCSoon  as  the  awards  are  determined,  a  statement  of  the  result 

iS6e A  tedaf  fS?owsWp  fund,  established  in  1909,  is  available  for 
profess  in  foreign  colleges  'associated  with  Amencan  m.ss.onary 
societies. 

Graduate  Scholarships 

7  Eight  or  more  graduate  scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  the  term  of  .one  year,  are 
^waXdonle^samegeneLl  conditions  as  the  fellowships  They  may 
be  renewed  for  a  second  term  of  one  year  in  case  the  holder  gives 
evidence  of  superior  ability.  In  case  any  scholarship  is  not  awarded 
fn  any  year,  or' in  case  any  scholarship  becomes  vacant  ar J  additional 
scholar  may  be  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy.  Teachers  Co. liege 
Graduate  Scholars  are  required  tc >  enroll,  themselves  as  can  itos  fo 
a  diploma  and  higher  degree  with  a  major  subject  in  Education,  and 
our  ue  a  regular  course  of  study  leading  thereto,  and  to  perform  such 
Colk-e  duties  including  proctoring  in  examinations,  as  may  be  assigned. 

8  Stipend  'of  scholars  are  paid  in  equal  semi-annual  installments 
on  the  opening  day  of  each  half-year  in  each  academic  year.  Scholars 
are  reauired  to  pay  all  established  fees. 

0  Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Teachers  College,  prior  to  March  I  preceding  the  academic 
vear  for  which  the  appointment  is  sought,  on  blank  forms  which 
may  be  had  on  application.  An  applicant  or  a  fellowship  who  i 
unsuccessful  may  allow  his  original  application  to  remain  on  file  as 
an  application  for  a  scholarship.  As  soon  as  the  awards  are  deter- 
mined, a  statement  of  the  result  is  sent  to  each  applicant. 

Foreign  Research  Fund 

10.  Teachers  College  established  in  1910  a  Foreign  Research  Fund 
to  aid   competent   students  in  investigating  special  phases  of   Educa- 

tiTi  t'geSTHslund  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually  will  be 
divided  among  several  students  so  as  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  traveling 

a^VRedclTeentasbo°fadgrants  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fe  sors  m'charge  of  Comparative  Education.  .  They  wdl  be .required 
to   submit  the   result   of   their   investigations  in   a   form   suitable   tor 

^AppHcations  for  grants  from  this  fund  should  be  made  on  blanks 
to  be  -o-btained   from   the  Secretary  of   Teachers   College   and   to  be 
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returned  to  him  for  consideration  on  or  before  December  i  annuallv. 
Awards  will  be  announced  on  or  before  December  15 

14.  Recipients  of  grants  should  be  prepared  to  start  for  Europe 
by  the  first  of  February,  following. 

Undergraduate  and  Special  Scholarships 

15.  The  following  undergraduate  and  special  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually.  Applications  should  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  tor  graduate  scholarships,  on  blank  forms  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  College,  to  be  returned  for  consideration  prior  to  March 
1  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  appointment  is  sought. 

10.  Ihe  Tileston  Scholarship"  (undergraduate),  of  the  annual  value 
of  seventy-five  dollars    founded  in  1891  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson. 

17.  Ihe  Shackleford  Scholarship"  (undergraduate),  of  the  annual 
value  of  seventy-five  do  11m*  founded  in  1892  by  the  Misses  Shackleford. 

18.  Ihe  Pond  Scholarship'  (undergraduate),  of  the  annual  value 
Porter  VC  '  founded  and  endowed  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Frank 

19.  The  "Charlotte  Louisa  Williams  Scholarship"  (open  only  to 
women)  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded 
and  endowed  in  1897  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson  and  Miss  Grace  H. 

20.  The  "Earl  Scholarship"  (open  only  to  men),  of  the  annual 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in  1897. 
a  2!r  a  **<??  Scholarship,"  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,   founded  and  endowed  in   1899. 

22.  The  "Ruiryan  Scholarship,"  established  in  1910,  from  the  in- 
come of  a  fund  given  in  memory  of  Mary  Duncan  Runyan,  professor 
of  Kindergarten  from  1897  to  1905. 

23.  The  Livingston  Scholarships,  from  a  fund  of  the  annual  value 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hoe 
workers  ^^    t0    foreign    students>    Preferably    missionary 

24.  The  "Delta  Sigma  Alumnae  Scholarship,"  of  the  annual  value 
of  seventy-five  dollars,  given  since  1910,  by  the  Delta  Sigma  Alumnae 
Association,  awarded  annually  by  the  Dean. 

25.  The  "Caroline  Scholarship,"  in  Domestic  Science,  of  the  annual 
value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in  1903 
by  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes. 

26.  Practical  Arts  Scholarships,  from  a  fund  of  the  annual  value 
ot  one  thousand  dollars,  awarded  annually  by  the  Faculty 

27.  The  "Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Scholarship,"  of  the  annual  value 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  given  since  1910  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins,  awarded  annually  by  the  Dean. 

^28,r?hei"Army  and  Navy  Scholarship,"  founded  by  the  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1906,  awarded  annually  to  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  preferably  of  "Cincinnati"  ancestry,  upon  the  written  nomina- 
tion of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  attested  by 
its  seal  and  the  signature  of  its  President  and  Secretary.  Provided 
that :  In  case  this  Society  should  fail  to  nominate  a  candidate  on 
or  before  September  1,  in  any  year,  the  Faculty  shall  have  power  to 
assign  the  scholarship  to  any  properly  qualified  daughter  of  an  officer 
of  the  regular  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  Scholarship 
carries  with  it,  besides  free  tuition  in  all  or  any  of  the  courses  offered 
by  Teachers  College,  or  by  Columbia  University  in  its  behalf  an 
income  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
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PRIZES 
Prize  of  the  Colonial  Dames 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold  and  a  silver  medal  is  awarded  an- 
nuailfby  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  to  that  student  of  Teachers 
College  who  presents  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  connected  with  the 
colonial  history  of  America.  Papers  must  be  presented  to  the  head 
of  the  department  of  History  on  or  before  April  20.  The  topics  are 
publicly  announced  several  months  in  advance. 

Prize  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  awarded  annually  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  that  student  of  Teachers  College 
who  present  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  connected  with  the  activity 
of  the  South  before  or  during  the  war  between  the  States.  Papers 
must  be  presented  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  History  on  or 
before  April  20.    The  topics  are  announced  several  months  in  advance. 

Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  Prize 

A  prize  of  $40,  to  be  known  as  the  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  Prize, 
is  awarded  annually  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  rights  of  man  by  a 
student  who  has  been  regularly  enrolled  in  Columbia  College  or 
Barnard  College,  or  Teachers  College,  as  a  candidate  for  an  academic 
degree  for  not  less  than  one  academic  year. 

COLLEGE  LOAN  FUNDS 
Ruth  Loan  Fund 

A  fund  known  as  the  Ruth  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  1896,  to 
enable  student!  in  the  later  years  of  their  courses  to  supplement 
mean  already  at  their  command.  Its  advantages  are  usuaUy  open 
onlv  to  students  who  are  already  in  residence.  The  amount  loaned  to 
anv  student  in  a  single  year  averages  $75  and  is  never  more  than 
$iYo  The  student  is  required  to  give  a  note  for  the  amount  borrowed, 
payable  at  some  definite  time,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

Applications  should  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  to  the  Con- 
troller of  Teachers  College. 

General  Loan  Fund 

A  General  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
in%7,  and  augmented  by  gifts  of  $i59  rom  the .class ;  of :  1006 ,  $  00 
from  the  class  of  1908,  $300  from  the  class  of  1910,  $450  from  the 
clasT  of  1 1  $300  from  the  class  of  1912,  $300.  from  the  class  of 
19T3    and  $225  from  the  class  of    1914,   is  administered   in   the   same 

W^1iS§o5?Ao^b^dc  personally  or  in  writing  to  the  Con- 
troller  of  Teachers  College. 

The  Mary  Schenck  Woolman  Loan  Fund 
This  loan  fund  was  established  in  1912  by  the  former  students  and 
colleagues  of  Mrs.  Woolman,  in  recognition  of  her  long  service  in 
Teachers  College.  It  is  open  to  students  in  residence  in  the  School 
5 ^Pracical  Arts  who  must  have  temporary  financial  help  and  who 
intend  subsequently  to  enter  the  department  of  Household  Arts  Edu- 
cation and  to  students  in  residence  in  the  department  of  Household 
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Arts  Education.  The  student  is  required  to  give  a  note  for  the 
amount  payable  at  some  definite  time,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Controller  of  Teachers  College. 

Nursing  and  Health  Loan  Fund 

The  Nursing  and  Health  Branch  of  the  Teachers  College  Alumni 
Association  has  established  a  loan  fund  to  be  used  for  regularly 
matriculated  students  in  the  second  year  of  the  Nursing  and  Health 
course.  The  regulations  specify  that  not  more  than  $200  be  loaned 
to  any  one  student,  that  not  more  than  $400  be  loaned  in  any  one 
year  and  that  the  loan  be  payable  within  a  period  of  two  years  after 
leaving  Teachers  College,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

This  fund  was  supplemented  in  1914  by  a  gift  from  the  Nurses'  Club 
ot  1  eachers  College,  the  awards  from  which  are  made  to  senior  students 
on  the  basis  of  a  promise  of  professional  ability.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  Controller  of  Teachers  College. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Teachers  College  is  situated  on  Morningside  Heights,  north  of 
Central  Park  and  between  Riverside  and  Morningside  Parks,  occupy- 
ing the  block  bounded  by  120th  Street,  Amsterdam  Avenue,  121st 
street  and  Broadway,  opposite  the  central  campus  of  the  University. 
The  site  commands  views  of  both  the  Hudson  and  the  Harlem  rivers 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  Art 
School  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  m  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  College  is  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  the 
Subway  to  the  Columbia  University  Station  at  Broadway  and  116th 
Street;  by  the  Sixth  or  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  railroad  lines  to  116th 
or  125th  Street;  or  by  the  surface  lines  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
on  Broadway.  The  main  entrance  of  the  College  is  numbered  525 
West  120th  Street.     The  cable  address  of  the  College  is  "Teacol." 

The  buildings— five  in  number— are  connected  by  corridors  so  that 
they  form  practically  one  building.  The  Main  Building,  erected  in 
1894,  fronting  on  120th  Street,  is  devoted  to  general  business  offices 
(main  floor)  ;  the  laboratories,  offices,  conference,  lecture,  and  class 
rooms  of  various  departments  of  instruction  (second  and  fourth 
floors)  ;  and  the  Bryson  Library  with  its  connected  rooms  for  reading 
and  study    (third  floor). 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Milbank 
as  a  memorial  to  his  parents,  opened  in  September,  1897,  contains  the 
Memorial  Chapel  (first  floor),  and  offices,  laboratories,  conference, 
lecture,  and  class  rooms  for  a  number  of  departments  on  the  second,' 
third,  and  fourth  floors. 

The  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  given  in  1896  by  Mrs.  Josiah 
Macy  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  and  equipped  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Arts,  contains  rooms  for  wood- 
working, metalworking,  clay-modeling,  mechanical  drawing,  studios 
for  advanced  drawing  and  painting,  offices,  class-rooms,  departmental 
exhibition  rooms,  and  the  necessary  store-rooms. 

The  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson  Memorial  Building,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  opened  in  1904,  adjoins  the  main  build- 
ing on  the  west,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  offices,  conference 
laboratory,  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, a  large  gymnasium  and  smaller  exercise  rooms,  hand-ball  courts, 
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bowling  alleys,  bathrooms,   and  a  swimming-pool  for  the  women  of 
the  College  and  the  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 

The  Household  Arts  Building,  opened  in  1909,  adjoins  the  main 
building  on  the  northeast  and  extends  ISO  feet  along  121st  Street, 
providing  approximately  an  acre  of  floor  space.  The  basement  con- 
tains two  laundry  laboratories,  and  a  laboratory  for  testing  and 
experimental  work.  On  the  first  floor  are  offices,  lecture  rooms,  and 
departmental  library.  The  second  floor  has  four  large^  laboratories  tor 
instruction  in  Foods  and  Cookery,  besides  an  experimental  cooking 
laboratory,  a  dining-room,  and  necessary  service  #  rooms.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  Textiles  and  Clothing,  and  includes  four  large 
studios  for  garment-making,  dressmaking,  and  allied  courses.  lhe 
laboratories  of  Household  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Nutrition  are  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  fifth  has  three  studios  for 
Interior  Decoration,  Household  Arts  Design,  and  Costume  Design  and 
Illustration,  a  Textile  laboratory,  and  a  Nutrition  Research  Laboratory 
A  flat-roof  area  of  2,000  square  feet,  accessible  by  elevator,  is  used 
for  open-air  classes  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  occupies  thirteen  studios  and  shops. 
In  the  main  building  is  located  the  ceramic  shop ;  in  the  Macy  Build- 
ing the  studios  and  shops  for  drawing,  painting  and  design,  me- 
chanical drawing,  photography,  jewelry,  bookbinding;  in  the  House- 
hold Arts  Building,  the  studios  for  house  decoration  and  furnishings, 
costume  design  and  illustration,  textiles,  drafting  and  draping.  An 
important  factor  in  the  training  is  furnished  by  the  museum  collec- 
tions of  New  York,  including  the  furniture  and  Morgan  textile  col- 
lections at  Cooper  Union,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  collections  of 
furniture,  textiles,  and  architectural  models,  the  exhibits  of  primitive 
ornament  and  decoration  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  the  collections  of  the  Hispanic  Museum;  opportunity  is  ottered 
also  to  study  materials  in  the  metropolitan  shops. 

The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Music  includes,  beside^  lec- 
ture rooms  and  offices,  the  college  organ,  pianos,  and  individual  piano- 
practice  rooms,  and  facilities  for  voice  and  instrumental  instruction  in 
studio  classes.  The  department  has  a  collection  of  music  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  and  the  collections  of  music  and  musical^  litera- 
ture in  the  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College  and  the  University 
Library  are  fully  available  for  students  of  the  department,  lhe  Uni- 
versity collection  contains  the  complete  works  of  Palestnna,  Handel, 
Bach  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  Wagner  and  many  orchestral  and  opera  scores,  the  piano-forte 
classics,  chamber  music,  and  vocal  music,  besides^  theoretical  works. 
Throughout  the  year  a  series  of  concerts  and  recitals  is  provided  at 
St  Paul's  Chapel  of  Columbia  University,  the  Milbank  Chapel  of 
Teachers  College,  and  the  Horace  Mann  Auditorium.  Membership 
in  the  University  Chorus  is  open  to  the  students  of  Teachers  College. 
Adjoining  the  Thompson  Building  on  the  west  is  that  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy  completed 
in  1901,  and  accommodating  one  thousand  elementary  and  high-school 
pupils  It  contains  an  auditorium,  a  library,  a  gymnasium,  a  lunch 
room  offices  for  the  departments  of  administration  and  instruction, 
and  about  forty  conference,  class,  and  recitation  rooms  All  the 
accessories  are  calculated  to  make  this  a  modern  school  building  ot 
the  most  advanced  type.  A  new  exercise  field  of  twelve  acres  was 
acquired  in  1910.  _ 

The  building  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer  for  the  Experi- 
mental   School   of   the   College,   completed   in   1902,    is   on   Lawrence 
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Street  near  Amsterdam  Avenue,  a  five  minutes'  walk  north  of  the 
College,  and  contains,  besides  offices,  class-rooms,  and  laboratories 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  elementary  school  of  two  hundred  pupils 
a  library,  a  gymnasium,  and  living  apartments  for  the  officers  instruct- 
ors, and  resident  neighborhood  workers. 

Whittier  Hall,  a  ten-story  fire-proof  residence  for  women  students 
erected  by  a  group  of  friends  of  the  College  in  1901,  was  transferred 
to  the  College  in  1908.     It  is  fully  described  on  page  98. 

A  section  of  the  College  grounds  east  of  the  main  building,  with  a 
greenhouse,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  is  arranged  for 
work  in  nature-study. 

These  special  'facilities  of  the  College  in  buildings  and  equipment 
representing  an  expenditure  of  more  than  four  million  dollars  are 
supplemented  by  the  facilities  of  other  parts  of  the  University '  and 
by  the  many  intellectual,  artistic,  historic,  economic,  social,  and  re- 
ligious opportunities  of  the  city.  Students  are  allowed  special  privi- 
leges by  many  institutions  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Art  Students'  League,  the  New 
York  Public  Libraries,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  the 
Botanical  Garden,  the  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Aquarium. 

HORACE  MANN  AND  SPEYER  SCHOOLS 

<  In  order  to  supplement  its  instruction  in  educational  aims,  condi- 
tions and  methods,  and  to  cultivate  professional  skill  in  meeting 
actual  problems,  Teachers  College  has  developed,  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  work,  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
Boys  for  observation,  and  the  Speyer  School  for  practice  and  experi- 
ment. 'These  schools,  comprising  the  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  high 
school  grades,  have  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
pupils.  Opportunity  for  observation  in  the  schools  and  for  discussion 
of  the  various  problems  which  they  present  is  open  to  all  professional 
students  in  the  College.  Two  open-air  school-rooms  are  also  main- 
tained on  the  roof  of  the  Household  Arts  Building,  thus  affording 
opportunity  for  experiments  in  this  new  field  of  teaching.  The  main 
building  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  adjacent  to  Teachers  College. 
It  includes  the  kindergarten,  an  elementary  school  of  six  years  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  high  school  of  six  years  for  girls.  The  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Boys  is  a  country  dav  school  located  in  its  new 
building  near  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  The  girls'  high  school  offers  pro- 
grams of  study  both  in  preparation  for  college  and  for  general  edu- 
cation. The  program  of  the  boys'  school  primarily  serves  the  needs 
of  those  who  intend  to  enter  college. 

The  Speyer  School  gives  opportunity  for  experimental  work  on  the 
part  of  selected  professional  students,  and  provides  opportunities  for  the 
investigation  of  contemporary  problems  of  school  instruction,  admin- 
istration, and  adaptation.  In  addition  to  the  school's  regular  instruc- 
tion of  children,  its  building  is  open  after  school  hours  every  afternoon 
and  evening  through  the  school  year,  in  the  endeavor,  by  means  of 
its  special  equipments  under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of  resident  neigh- 
borhood workers,  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  adults  as  well 
as  of  the  children  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools 
and  their  work  is  given  in  several  publications  for  sale  by  the  College 
Bureau  of  Publications. 
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LIBRARIES 

The  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College 

This  library  was  founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband.  Including  the  two  branch  libraries  in  the 
Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools,  it  contains  58,881  especially  selected 
volumes,  comprising  works  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin 
on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  school  organization  and  administration,  psychology,  child 
study,  sociology,  fine  arts,  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  and  physical 
education;  several  thousand  reports  of  American  and  foreign  state 
and  city  educational  systems  and  special  schools;  a  collection  of  7,500 
American  text-books  for  all  school  grades ;  a  collection  of  the  text- 
books on  all  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  many  from  other  countries;  and  a  collection  of  700  volumes 
representing  the  historical  development  of  books  for  children. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  library  is  to  afford  to  students 
of  Education  opportunities  for  research  and  advanced  professional 
study,  it  also  contains  a  selected  list  of  general  works  on  philosophy, 
history,  music,  literature,  and  science;  so  that  each  department  has 
library  facilities  to  enforce  and  supplement  its  work. 

The  Avery  collection,  presented  and  endowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  P.  Avery  as  a  memorial  to  their  daughter,  Ellen  Walters  Avery, 
consists  of  about  2,200  volumes  on  literature,  hymnology,  music  bibli- 
ography, and  natural  history.  Most  of  these  books  are  illustrated. 
The  books  on  nature-study  together  with  those  in  the  regular  library 
form  one  of  the  best  working  collections  on  the  subject  in  the  country. 
The  library  serves  also  as  a  reading-room,  and  has  on  file  over 
340  of  the  leading  French,  German,  English,  and  American  periodicals 
those  bearing  upon  Education  being  best  represented.  The  annual 
additions  to  the  library  number  about  3,000  volumes. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  described  above,  the  Bryson  Library 
has  been  since  1903  the  repository  from  the  main  library  of  the 
University  of  its  entire  collections  of  books  bearing  specifically  upon 
the  subject  of  Education,  a  total  of  about  15,000  volumes. 

The  Reading  Room  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  is  in  the  House- 
hold Arts  Building.  It  contains  a  well-chosen  technical  library  of 
7,000  bound  volumes,  on  the  subjects  of  industrial  arts,  including 
drawing,  design,  art-industries,  woodworking  and  metalworking ;  house- 
hold art's,  including  nutrition,  dietetics,  and  practical  cookery^  textile 
economics,  history  of  costume,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
house  des'ign  and  decoration,  household  and  institution  administration, 
hospital  administration  and  nursing;  social  science;  sanitation  and 
health;  pamphlet  collections  of  courses  of  study  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges;  illustrative  collections 
of  photographs,  textiles,  etc. 

The  Library  of  Columbia  University 

Officers  and  students  of  Teachers  College  have  the  usual  privileges 
of  the  main  Library  of  the  University,  open  each  week  day  during 
the  academic  year  from  8.30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  The  library  contains 
550,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  unbound  pamphlets  and  duplicates  and  a 
collection  of  over  75,000  doctors'  dissertations.  The  additions  to  the 
library  average  above  30,000  volumes  annually.  The  library  is  well 
supplied  with  books  relating  to  all  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  various 
courses  of  the  University.     Special  mention  may  be  made  of  its  un- 
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portant  collection  of  historical  material  for  the  study  of  American 
history,  and  its  Avery  Architectural  Library,  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  of   its   sort  in  the  world. 

The  reference  collection,  in  the  general  reading-room,  consists  of 
about  10,000  carefully  selected  reference  books  and  standard  editions 
of  the  most  important  works,  representing  the  leading  authors  in 
all  literatures. 

Connected  with  the  stacks  in  which  are  stored  the  books  relating 
especially  to  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Literature  and  Philology, 
the  Sociological  and  Economic  Sciences,  Public  Law,  and  History, 
are  special  study  rooms  open  to  authorized  readers.  This  arrange- 
ment is  intended  to  give  to  advanced  students  and  investigators  in 
these  fields  the  fullest  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  work  by  the 
use  of  quiet  rooms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  complete  litera- 
ture of  their  subjects.  For  further  information  consult  the  Readers' 
Manual,  1913. 

The  Plimpton  Library 

Graduate  students  in  Teachers  College  may,  under  reasonable  re- 
strictions, have  access  to  the  private  library  of  George  A.  Plimpton, 
LL.D.,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  history  of  education  by 
means  of  early  text-books.  Dr.  Plimpton  has  the  largest  collection 
of  early  printed  arithmetics  that  has  ever  been  brought  together,  and 
a  larger  number  of  mediaeval  manuscripts  on  the  subject  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  private  library.  His  collection  is  also  very  rich 
in  other  early  mathematical  works  and  treatises  on  education,  and  it 
is  quite  unequalled  in  early  geographies,  readers,  and  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English  grammars  and  dictionaries,  as  well  as  in  books  on 
rhetoric,  logic,  reading,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  The  library  has 
already  been  of  great  assistance  to  a  number  of  graduate  students 
in  Education,  and  it  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Plimpton  to  make  it  even 
more  serviceable.  A  catalogue  of  its  rare  arithmetics  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith.  From  time  to  time 
Dr.  Plimpton  has  loaned  certain  of  his  rare  works  to  the  Educational 
Museum  for  purposes  of  exhibit. 

APPOINTMENT   COMMITTEE 

James  E.  Russell,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  ex  officio. 
William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 

Chairman. 
James  E.  Kemp,  E.M.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Frank    M.    McMurry,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Elementary    Education. 
David  Eugene  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Edward  L.   Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
George  D.  Strayer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 
Isabelle  L.  Pratt,  Recorder. 

The  Appointment  Committee  recommends  to  school  and  institutional 
authorities  who  are  seeking  to  fill  vacancies,  properly  qualified  candi- 
dates selected  from  present  or  former  students.  Recommendations  are 
made  and  information  furnished  only  upon  the  request  of  the  authori- 
ties concerned.  The  committee  seeks  to  serve,  without  charge  to  either, 
the  interests  of  both  the  students  and  of  the  schools  and  institutions 
who  may  be  in  need  of  such  aid. 
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Any  student  now  or  formerly  registered  in  the  University  is  eligible 
for  enrollment  with  the  Appointment  Committee.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  division  of  work  between  the  Columbia  University  and  the 
Teachers  College  Appointment  Committees.  The  Columbia  Appoint- 
ment Committee  (Mr.  Paul  C.  Holter,  Secretary)  accepts  registration 
and  makes  recommendation  for  teaching  positions  in  academic  subjects 
in  colleges  or  universities ;  also  for  positions  in  business,  law,  etc.  The 
Appointment  Committee  at  Teachers  College  accepts  registration  and 
makes  recommendation  for  college  and  university  positions  in  the 
teaching  of  education  and  in  the  field  of  Practical  Arts^  and  for 
administrative,  supervisory  and  teaching  positions  in  normal,  industrial, 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens,  also  in  hospitals 
and  similar  institutions ;  that  is  to  say,  for  any  positions  specific  prepara- 
tion for  which  is  made  in  Teachers  College. 

All  lines  of  educational  work  offer  ample  opportunity  for  specializa- 
tion. The  requisites  of  success  are  strength  in  ability,  personality, 
and  preparation.  For  men  and  women  possessing  these  qualities  in  the 
highest  degree  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  The  general  distri- 
bution of  demands  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table  giving 
totals  of  positions  filled  by  students  as  they  have  left  the  College  for 
the  past  fourteen  years  (1900-1914)  and  the  same  distribution  for  the 
past  year  (1913-14)  : 

1900-14   1913-14 

College  and  university  positions 986  161 

Normal  school  positions,  including  directors  of  train- 
ing, instructors  and  critics 749  96 

Superintendents    and    assistant    superintendents    of 

schools   I22  *7 

Principals  and  assistant  principals  of  secondary,  ele- 
mentary and  industrial  schools 352  27 

Secondary  school  teaching  positions 1,927  176 

Elementary  school  teaching  positions 833  61 

Kindergarten  supervisors  and  teachers 366  27 

Domestic  Science,  supervisors  and  teachers 987  J66 

Domestic  Art,  supervisors  and  teachers 484  72 

Fine  Arts,  supervisors  and  teachers 342  43 

Industrial  Arts,  supervisors  and  teachers 447  4i 

Physical   Education,  supervisors  and  teachers 172  22 

Music,  supervisors  and  teachers 68  8 

Hospital   work 181  17 

Miscellaneous    449  4* 


Less  names  counted  twice  in  above  tabulation 


8,465 
1,051 

7,414 


975 
131 


844 


The  Appointment  Committee  renders  assistance,  wherever  possible, 
to  students  who  are  obliged  to  defray  part  of  their  expenses  while  in 
college,  by  placing  them  in  touch  with  such  opportunities  for  part-time 
work  as  arise. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  or  to  the 
Recorder  of    the  Appointment   Committee,   Teachers    College. 
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LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

University  Dormitories 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  University  residences  for  men, 
the  facilities  and  cost,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Columbia  University. 

Whittier  Hall 

A  hall  of  residence  for  the  women  students  of  Columbia  University, 
known  as  Whittier  Hall,  erected  in  1901  at  an  expense  of  over  one 
million  dollars,  was  presented  to  Teachers  College  in  1908. 

The  Directors  of  the  Hall  and  their  assistants  are  all  women  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  college  students.  The  general  administration  of  the 
house  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Director.  The  Director  of  the 
Dining-Room  is  a  trained  dietitian  of  large  experience.  The  Social 
Director  of  Teachers  College  lives  in  the  Hall,  and  she  and  the 
Assistant  Social  Director,  as  housemothers,  have  supervision  of  the 
house  life;  the  younger  students,  especially,  being  directly  responsible 
to  them.  The  Resident  Nurse^  a  woman  of  training  and  experience, 
has  general  charge  of  the  physical  welfare  of  the  household,  working 
in  consultation  with  the  Social  Director,  and  under  the  advice  of  the 
college  physician. 

The  Hall  adjoins  Teachers  College  on  the  east.  It  is  a  handsome 
fireproof  building,  ten  stories  in  height,  especially  designed  and  con- 
structed for  students'  use.  Every  room  is  outside,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  rooms  may  be  rented  singly  or  in  suites  of  two 
or  three.  There  is  also  a  limited  number  of  suites  consisting  of  two 
rooms  and^  private  bath.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  There  is  complete  telephone  and  elevator  service,  and 
a  system  of  shower,  needle,  and  tub  baths  on  each  floor.  The  public 
parlors  and  reception  rooms  are  on  the  main  floor.  The  dining-rooms 
and  restaurants  are  on  the  ninth  floor  and  command  extensive  views 
over  the  city  and  the  North  and  East  rivers.  Adjoining  Whittier  Hall 
is  The  Lowell  apartment  house,  the  south  end  section  of  the  building, 
which  is  occupied  mainly  by  families  of  the  University  faculty  and  the 
Women's  Faculty  Club.  The  entrance  to  the  Lowell  is  entirely  sep- 
arate from  those  to  Whittier  Hall. 

The  rates  for  single  furnished  rooms  in  Whittier  Hall,  including 
table  board  and  plain  laundry  for  one  person,  are  from  $280  upward, 
according  to  location.  The  rate  for  the  majority  of  rooms  is  $320. 
These  rates  are  for  the  academic  year  beginning  with  dinner  on  the  day 
preceding  the  first  day  of  registration  in  September  and  closing  after 
breakfast  on  the  day  following  commencement  in  June  (see  Aca- 
demic Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  Announcement),  and  are  payable 
in  installments,  viz.,  three-eighths  on  entrance,  one-fourth  on  the  first 
of  December,  one-fourth  on  the  first  of  February,  and  one-eighth 
on  the  first  of  April.  No  deduction  is  made  for  failure  to  occupy  a 
room  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  year,  or  for  occasional 
absences,  but  in  case  a  person  is  excluded  from  the  Hall,  or  is  obliged 
to  leave  on  account  of  illness,  rental  will  be  charged  only  for  the 
period  of  occupancy,  at  monthly  rates. 

Arrangements  may  be  made,  if  desired,  for  accommodations  during 
the  several  vacations. 

A  deposit  of  $10  is  required  of  each  applicant,  and  is  retained 
until  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  when  it  is  returned  less  the 
amount  assessed  for  any  damage  to  room  or  furniture. 
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•  A.  descriptive  circular  with  diagrams  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  House  Director  of  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

Residence   Outside  the  Halls 

Lists  of  boarding  and  lodging  places  for  men  are  on  file  at  the 
office  of  the  University  Christian  Association  in  Earl  Hall.  Informa- 
tion and  advice  concerning  desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  for 
women  may  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Social  Director  of  leacn- 
ers  College.  Experience  proves  that  personal  inspection  is  necessary 
to  suit  individual  tastes,  and  students  are  therefore  advised  not  to 
complete  arrangements,  until  they  arrive  in  New  York  City.  If  neces- 
sary, temporary  arrangements  can  easily  be  made  at  that  time  until 
final'  choice    has   been   determined.  .        .       ,  .  .,.  .       , 

Many  students  effect  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  by 
uniting  in  small  groups  for  light  housekeeping.  Unfurnished  apart- 
ments of  from  five  to  seven  rooms  may  be  rented  from  v$30  a  month 
upwards,  and  apartments  of  four  rooms  from  $27  a  month  up.  Apart- 
ments furnished  for  housekeeping  are  occasionally  available  at  pro- 
portionately higher  rates.  Kitchen  privileges  are  frequently  given 
with  rooms  offered  for  rent  in  the  vicinity.  Furniture  can  be  rented 
or  purchased  at  favorable  rates  for  housekeeping  purposes,  and  older 
students  are  assisted  to  form  themselves  into  groups  and  reduce  their 
expenses  in  this  way.  All  women  students  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age  who  are  not  living  at  home  are  required  to  live  in  Whittier  Hall 
or  obtain  permission  of  the  Social  Director  for  living  elsewhere  Such 
students  will  not  be  allowed  to  complete  their  registration  until  their 
proposed  living  arrangements  have  been  approved  by  the  Social  Director, 
whose  signature  must  be  obtained.  In  general,  the  younger  students 
are  not  expected  to  take  rooms  in  places  where  no  reception  room  is 
provided  for  their  guests. 

The   Women's   Faculty   Club   of   Columbia   University 

The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  has  rented  three  apart- 
ments in  the  Lowell,  one  to  serve  the  social  purposes  of  the  club,  the 
other  two  to  furnish  rooms  and  table  board  to  a  limited  number  ot 
members  The  club  admits  graduate  women  students  to  associate  mem- 
bership on  payment  of  $5.00,  which  is  half  the  regular  annual  dues. 
Membership  entitles  the  graduate  student  to  all  the  social  privileges  of 
the  club— use  of  tea-rooms,  reading  room,  etc.— and  gives  her  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  in  the  club  if  she  so  desires.  Only  voting  privileges  are 
not  extended  to  associate  members.  Rates  for  rooms  vary  from  $4.50 
per  week  to  $6.50.  Table  board  is  $6.00  per  week.  Graduate  students 
who  desire  to  join  the  club  will  be  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  faculty  members.  Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  well  in 
advance  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 

Statement  Based  on  Students'  Estimates  of  Average  Total  for  the 
Academic   Year 

University  fee $J° 

Tuition  fee  (31  points  at  $6) 100 

Books  and  stationery 20 

Incidentals    °° 
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Room   (38  weeks) 114  228 

Board  (35  weeks,  vacations  not  included)  175  210 

Laundry  38 

Total $593  752 

See  also  rates  for  Whittier  Hall  on  page  98. 

Students  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  should  add  to  this  estimate  an 
expenditure  for  materials,  varying  according  to  the  courses  taken,  as 
stated  in  the  description  of  each  course.  A  fair  average  total  is  $40 
yearly. 

STUDENT  WELFARE 

A  Welfare  Committee  of  seven  faculty  members,  appointed  by  the 
Dean  from  the  various  departments  of  the  College,  has  as  its  busi- 
ness the  consideration  of  problems  of  student  welfare  other  than 
those  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  The  Social 
Director  of  the  College  and  her  assistants,  working  in  close  conjunc- 
tion with  this  committee,  have  charge  especially  of  the  women  stu- 
dents, in  all  matters  outside  their  academic  work,  and  the  direction 
of  their  social  life.  One  of  these  assistants  maintains  the  directory 
of  rooms  and  board  for  women  living  outside  the  residence  hall; 
another,  known  as  the  College  Visitor,  keeps  in  friendly  touch  with 
this  group,  and  advises  them  in  times  of  difficulty;  and  one  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  students  resident  in  the  Hall,  the  younger  students 
there  being  directly  under  her  care. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  professional  and  social  life  of  the  College  is  promoted  by 
numerous  student  organizations,  such  as  the  four  class  organizations, 
the  Secondary,  Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  House- 
hold Arts  Clubs;  Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Club  (for  the  students  in 
Nursing  and  Health)  ;  the  Music,  and  Physical  Education  Clubs,  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  the  Catholic 
Club,  the  Jewish  Forum,  and  the  Whittier  Hall  Association. 

The  presidents  of  these  organizations  make  up  the  Students'  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  president,  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Council  being  elected  from  the  student  body  at  large.  This  Council 
meets  regularly  for  the  consideration  and  control  of  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  general  student  body  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
student  self-government.  The  chairman  of  the  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  Social  Director  of  the  College  also  sit  with  the  Council  to  represent 
the  Faculty. 

There  are,  furthermore,  numerous  other  student  associations  be 
longing  to  the  University  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  open  to  student' 
in  Teachers  College,  such  as  the  Eastern,  Western,  Southern,  British 
Empire,  and  Cosmopolitan  Clubs. 

The  advantages  of  Earl  Hall,  the  building  devoted  to  the  religious, 
philanthropic,  and  social  activities  of  the  University,  and  the  services 
of  its  Secretary,  are  also  available  for  students  of  Teachers  College. 

CHAPEL  SERVICE 

Teachers  College,  as  a  non-sectarian  institution,  welcomes  all  creeds 
to  its  classes,  and  invites  every  student  to  join  in  a  devotional  service 
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held  in  Milbank  Memorial  Chapel  daily  at  12,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 
The  service  is  ten  minutes  in  length,  and  is  led  by  the  Dean,  by 
members  of  the  Faculty,  and  frequently  by  speakers  from  near-by 
churches  of  various  denominations. 

Daily  services  at  twelve  o'clock  are  also  conducted  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  of  Columbia  University,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chaplain  of 
the  University. 

LECTURES   ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  established  in  191 1  an  annual  series 
of  Lectures  on  the  Religious  Life,  to  be  delivered,  ordinarily,  during 
the  opening  days  of  the  second  half-year,  in  February. 

The  series  was  inaugurated  in  February,  191 1,  by  five  lectures  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School.  It  was  continued  in  February,  1912,  by  five  lectures  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1913,  by  five  lectures  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King, 
President  of  Oberlin  College,  and  in  February,  1914,  by  four  lectures 
by  the  Rev.  George  Alexander  Johnston  Ross,  A.M.,  Brown  Professor 
of  Homiletics,   Union  Theological   Seminary,   New   York   City. 

LECTURES  AND  RECITALS 

In  the  course  of  the  college  year  many  other^  public  lectures  and 
recitals,  open  without  charge  to  students  and  their  friends,  are  given 
before  the  student  public,  under  the  general  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  College,  or  of  the  various  student  organizations. 

TEACHERS    COLLEGE   PUBLICATIONS 

Committee  on  Publications:  Dean  Russell  (Editor),  Professors 
Upton   (Chairman),  Lodge,  Thorndike,  Johnson  and  McFarlane. 

A  descriptive  price  list  of  all  publications  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD 

The  Teachers  College  Record  is  a  serial  publication  issued  by 
Teachers  College,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Dean,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  the  alumni  and  other  students  of  education  and  to  the 
public  generally  the  views  of  the  history  and  principles  of  education, 
of  educational  administration,  and  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  advocated  and  followed  by  Teachers  College  and  its  schools  of 
observation  and  practice. 

Up  to  January,  1915,  each  number  of  the  Record  has  treated  a  specific 
problem  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  high  school, 
or  some  department  of  college  work.  The  topics  presented  have  in- 
cluded the  following:  The  history,  organization,  and  administration  of 
Teachers  College;  the  management  of  schools  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice;-the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials  for  curricula;  outlines 
of  courses  of  study  in  various  subjects;  the  aims,  methods,  and  results 
of  instruction  in  the  various  school  grades;  syllabi  of  collegiate  courses; 
and  studies  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  school  economy, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  worked  out  in  the  College  and 
its  schools.  These  monographs  are  printed  and  numbered  separately, 
each  one  complete  in   itself,   and   issued  bi-monthly,   except   in  July. 
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Since  January,  1915,  the  Record  has  been  considerably  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  in  addition  to  monographs  of  the  kind  mentioned  above 
numerous  shorter  articles  covering  each  of  the  departments  of  edu- 
cational specialization.  There  is  also  given  news  of  the  College,  its 
departmental  activities,  and  the  alumni.  Subscription  is  $1.50  per  year, 
40  cents  per  number ;  special  discounts  on  orders  for  five  or  more  copies. 
Volumes  I-XV  (1000-1914)  have  been  published.  A  complete  list 
of  contents  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATION- 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  SERIES 

This  series,  established  in  1905,  continues  the  educational  issues 
of  the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Education,  and  presents  the  results  of  research  by  #  officers  or 
advanced  students  of  the  College  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education,  in  educational  psychology,  in  kindergarten,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  in  educational  administration,  and  in  related  fields. 
Seventy-four  volumes  have  been  issued  in  this  series. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  LECTURES  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Three  volumes  have  been  published  in  this  series. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

The  Bureau  of  Publications  has  issued  many  reprints,  monographs, 
bibliographies,  syllabi  of  courses,  and  other  educational  literature. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BULLETINS 

A  series  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  educational  and  technical  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
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DEGREES,  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES  CONFERRED 

A  full  list  of  names  of  graduates  who  received  in  1913-14  Columbia  University 
degrees  through  Teachers  College  and  Teachers  College  diplomas  is  included  in 
the  "Register  of  Teachers  College  Students,  1914-15,"  which  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Summary  of  Degrees,  Diplomas,  and  Certificates  Conferred, 

1913-14 

Diploma  in  Education: 

Awarded  in  connection  with  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 13 

Awarded  in  connection  with  the  Master   of   Arts   degree 174 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 244 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts 5 


Diploma  in  Education: 

Awarded  in  connection  with  the   Bachelor  of  Science  degree: 

Major    Subject    Biology 

"  Educational     Psychology 

"  Elementary    Education 

Supervision 

"  English     

"  Fine     Arts 

"  French    

"  Geography     

"  German     

"  Grammar    Grades    Teaching 

"  History     

"  Household     Arts 

"  Industrial    Arts 

"         Supervision 

"  Kindergarten     Supervision 

Teaching 

"  Latin     ' 

"  Mathematics    

"  Music      

"  Nursing  arid  Health 

"  Nutrition    

■"  Physical     Education 

"  Physical     Science 

"  Primary    Supervision 


Less    duplicate    counts,    students    candidates    for    more    than    one 
diploma    


Departmental     Certificate,    Special   Diploma,    Technical   Certificate: 


Major    Subject    Dietary    Administration 

"  Elementary     Education 

Supervision.  .  .  .  , 

"  "  Fine   Arts   Education , 

"  Grammar    Grades    Teaching. 

"  "  Plouse     Decoration . 

"  Household    Administration.. 

Arts    Education.  , 

"        Supervision 

"  Industrial     Arts     Education., 

Institutional     Administration. 

"  Kindergarten    Education...., 

"  Supervision.  .  , 

"  Music   Education 

"  Nursing    and    Health 

Physical     Education 

"  Primary    Supervision 


6 

1 

9 

16 

34 

14 

4 

9 

13 

1 

13 

59 

15 

1 

6 

3 

8 

18 

3 

3 

1 

15 

5 

3 


253 


244 


113 
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STUDENTS,  1914-15 

»d  in  1914-1E 

Summary 


A  full  list  of  students  registered  in  1914-15  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Secretary   of   Teachers   College. 


A.     School  of  Education: 

I.     Graduate  Students: 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and  the 

Teachers     College     Diploma 115 

Candidates     for    the    Master    of    Arts    degree    and    the 

Teachers     College     Diploma 433 

Unclassified     71 

II.     Professional   Students: 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  the 
Teachers  College  Diploma,  or  for  the  Depart- 
mental   Certificate: 

For  Teaching: 

Biology     *? 

Elementary    Education    j<> 

English    47 

French     ' 

Geography     1 

German    l° 

History    27 

Kindergarten     1° 

Latin » 

Mathematics     ^4 

Physical  Science    11 

Religious    Education    4 

Secondary   Schools    

Spanish    1 

Supervision    in    Elementary    Schools 87 

Supervision    in    Kindergarten 33 

Supervision   in  Primary   Grades 11 

III.  Unclassified    Students    . • •  •  •  90 

Less  duplicate  counts,  students  candidates  for  more  than 

one  diploma    3 

IV.  Special     Students 75 

B.     School  of  Practical  Arts:  , 

I.     Graduate     students     with     major     subjects     in     practical     arts, 

also   registered   in    School   of   Education    (see   above) 95 

II.     Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical 
Arts: 

Freshman     |° ' 

Sophomores    1U* 

Juniors     °% 

Seniors     "^ 

Unclassified     70 

III.     Professional  Students:  . 

Candidates    for    the    degree    of    Bachelor    of    Science    in 

Education    and    the    Teachers    College    Diploma,    or 

for  the  Departmental  Certificate : 
For  Teaching: 


Fine   Arts. 


71 


Household    Arts 258 

Industrial   Arts »•> 

Music     24 

Nursing    and    Health £ ' 

Physical     Education 5b 

IV.     Non-Matriculated     (special    and    evening    classes)... 1,758 

C.     Summary  for   Both    Schools:                                                    .  „o0 

Total    matriculated    students   in    School   of    Education »^» 

Total   matriculated   students   in    School    of   Practical    Arts..........  l,U<u 

Additional    matriculated    students,    both    schools,     Summer     Session, 

1914    °  ' " 

Matriculated  'students' from    other  parts   of   the    University........  408 

Total  matriculated  students,  Teachers   College,   from   July  1,   1914..  6,11 1 

Adding  75  +  1,758   special   students,  total  attendance..........  5,110 

Pupils  in  Horace  Mann  Schools,  1,201;  in  Speyer  School,  211;  total..  1,41. 

Total    attendance,    Teachers    College    and    its    schools b,t»zz 
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SCHEME  OF  ATTENDANCE,  1915-16 

MONDAY,   WEDNESDAY,  AND   FRIDAY 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  odd  numbers  indicate  courses  given  in  the 
first  half-year;  even  numbers,  courses  in  second  half-year  ;  numbers  connected 
by  hyphen,  courses  continuing  through  the  year;  (1/2)  indicates  first  half- 
year;  (2/2),  second  half-year;  Roman  numerals  (I),  (II),  (III)  indicate 
sections  of  classes. 


9.00 


10.00 


Education 
(2/2 
Education 
Education 
Education 
Education 
Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 
Education 

Education 

Geography 


B   (1/2) 
),    M.W.F. 

203,  M.F. 

204,  M.F. 

205,  W.F. 

206,  W.F. 
211-212, 

M.W.F. 
231-232 
(II),  M.W. 
241-242 
(II),  M.W. 
257    (I), 

M.W.F. 
260,  M.W. 
273-274, 

W.F. 
509-510, 

W. 
57,  W.F. 


Education   121-122, 

W.F. 

Education   123,  W. 

Education  307-308, 

F. 

Education  411-412, 

M.W. 

Education  446,   M.W. 

Education  509-510, 

W. 


11.00 


Education  231-232, 

M.W. 

Education   258B, 

M.W. 

Education  307-308,   F. 

Education  431-432,   F. 

Education  451-452, 

M.W. 


1.10 


Education   104,   M.W. 
Education  473-474, 

W. 
English  55-56,  M.F. 
Geography  51,52, 

W.F. 


2.10 


Education  134,  M.W. 
Education  183-184, 

M.W.F. 
Education  21 1C, 

M.W. 
Education  235-236, 

M.W.F. 
Education  237-238, 

M.W.F. 
Education  255-256 

(ID,  F. 
Education  257    (II), 

M.W.F. 
Education  258A, 

M.W. 
Education  281    (II), 

M.W. 
Education  283  (I),  F, 
Education  284  (I),  F. 
Education  290,  M.W. 
Education  458, 

M.W.F 
Education  463-464,  F 
Education  473-474, 

W, 
Kindergarten  53,  F. 


3.10 


Education   127a-128a, 

M.W. 
Education   151a-152a, 

M.W. 
Education  239-240,  F. 
Education  255-256 

(I),  w. 
Education  255-256  ■ 

(ID,  F. 
Education  291    (I), 

M.W. 
Education  292   (I), 

M.W. 
Education  357-358, 

M.W. 
Education  463-464,  F. 
Education  487-488 

(I),  M. 
English  75-76,  M.W. 


4.10 


Education  101-102, 


W 


Education  2i2e,  M.W 
Education  222,  W.F. 
Education  255-256 

(I),  W. 
Education  255-256 

(III),  F. 
Education  281    (I), 

M.W. 
Education  282,  M.W. 
Education  283    (II), 

Education  284   (II), 

F. 
Education  301-302, 

M.W. 
Education  327-328, 

M.W. 
Education  331-332, 

W. 

Education  413-414,  F. 

Education  421A-422A, 

W.F. 

Education  453-454, 

M. 
Education  487-488 

(I),  M. 
Education  489-490, 

W. 
Kindergarten  55-56. 

W. 
Kindergarten    103, 

M.W. 
Kindergarten   104, 

M.W.F. 

Kindergarten   107-108 

(I),  M. 

Mathematics  151-152, 

M.W. 


5.10 


Biblical  Literature 

149,  M.W. 
Biblical  Literature 

150,  M.W. 
Education  101-102, 

W. 
Education  247,  M.W. 
Education  255-256, 

W. 
Education  255-256 

(III),  F. 
Education  331-332, 

W. 
Education  413-414,  F. 
Education  453-454, 

M. 
Education  489-490, 

W. 


7.30-9.20 


Education  296,  M. 
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SCHEME  OF  ATTENDANCE,  1915-1916 
TUESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND   SATURDAY 


9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

1.10 

Education  Ba   (1/2) 

Education  151B-152B, 

Education 

109-110, 

Education  233-234, 

(2/2),   S. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Education   197-198,   S. 

Education   159-160,    S. 

Education 

159-160,    S. 

Education  403-404 

Education  201-202 

Education   197-198,   S. 

Education 

187-188,   S. 

(I),  Th. 

(ID,  s. 

Education  201-202 

Education 

217-218 

Education  491-492. 

Education  213-214,   S. 

(I),  Tu.Th. 

(ID,  s. 

Tu. 

Education  215,   S. 

Education  201-202 

Education 

253-254,   S. 

German  53-54, 

Education  216,   S. 

(ID,  s. 

Education 

395-396, 

Tu.Th. 

Education  227, 

Education  211a-212a, 

Th. 

History  151-152, 

Tu.Th. 

S. 

Education 

425-426, 

Tu.Th. 

Education  241-242 

Education  213-214,   S. 

Tu.Th. 

(I),  Tu.Th. 

Education  215,   S. 

Education 

431-432, 

Education  291    (II), 

Education  216,   S. 

Tu. 

Tu.Th. 

Education  217-218 

Education 

487-488 

Education  292    (II), 

(I),  Tu.Th. 

(ID,  s. 

Tu.Th. 

Education  351-352, 

Education  251-252 

(I),  Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Education  395-396, 

Th. 

Education  421A 

(1/2),    (2/2),   S. 

Education  441-442 

Education 

187-188,   S. 

Education  441-442 

(ID,  s. 

Education 

217-218 

(ID,  s. 

Education  455-456,   S. 

(ID,  s. 

Education  455-456,   S. 

Education  481,   S. 

Education 

253-254,   S. 

Education  481,   S. 

Education  482,   S. 

Education 

487-488 

Education  482,   S. 

Kindergarten   107-108 
(ID,  s. 

(II),   S. 

2.10 

3.10 

4.10 

5.10 

Education    127b-128b, 

Education  131-132, 

Education   107-108, 

Education  261-262, 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Education  251-252 

Education  157-158, 

Education  219-220, 

Education  403-404, 

(II),  Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

(ID,  Tu. 

Education  286, 

Education  239-240, 

Education  243-244, 

Mathematics  31-32, 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Education  403-404 

Education  267-268, 

Education  267-268, 

7.30 

(I),  Th. 

Th. 

Th. 

Education  441-442 

Education  421-422, 

Education  267x-268x, 

Education  271-272, 

(I),  Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu. 

Th. 

Education  461, 

Education  591-592, 

Education  287-288, 

Education  298,  Tu. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu. 

Tu.Th. 

Education  462, 

English  77-78,  Tu.Th. 

Education  403-404 

Tu.Th. 

German   144,  Tu.Th. 

(ID,  Tu. 

Education  491-492, 

Kindergarten   102, 

Education  591-592, 

Tu. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu. 

English  71-72,  Tu.Th. 

Sociology   103, 

Kindergarten  51, 

Geography  101-102, 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 

Tu.Th. 
1 

Geography  56,  Tu.Th. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1915-16 


1915— July 
Aug. 


6 — Tuesday. 
2 — Monday. 


Aug.  13— Friday. 

Sept.  20 — Monday. 

Sept.  22 — Wednesday. 

Sept.  28 — Tuesday. 


Sept.   29 — Wednesday. 


Oct.       2 — Saturday. 


Oct.       5 — Tuesday. 


Oct.       9 — Saturday. 


Nov.  2 — Tuesday. 

Nov.  24 — Wednesday. 

Nov.  25 — Thursday,  to 

Nov.  27 — Saturday,  inclu. 

Dec.  1 — Wednesday. 


Dec.  22 — Wednesday,  to 

1916 — Jan.  4— Tuesday. 

Jan.  20 — Thursday. 

Jan.  26 — Wednesday. 
Feb.       1 — Tuesday. 


Feb.      7 — Monday. 
Feb.      8 — Tuesday. 


Sixteenth  Summer  Session  opens. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  if  the  degree  is  to  be  con- 
ferred in  October.* 

Sixteenth  Summer  Session  closes. 

Entrance  examinations. 

Registration  begins.  Teachers  Col- 
lege deficiency  examinations. 

Registration  ceases  for  under- 
graduate students  previously 
matriculated.* 

First  half-year,  i62d  year,  begins. 
Registration  ceases  for  under- 
graduate students  not  previously 
matriculated.*  Fellows  and 
Scholars  to  report  to  the  Bursar 
of  Teachers  College. 

Registration  ceases  for  graduate 
students.  Later  applications  re- 
ceived, up  to  October  23,  only 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5. 

Last  day  for  filing  essay  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  if 
the  degree  is  to  be  conferred 
in  October.* 

Last  day  for  filing  applications  for 
Bachelor's  degree  or  certificates 
to  be  conferred  in  October.* 

Election  day,  holiday.  _ 

Thanksgiving  service  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel. 

Thanksgiving  holidays. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  to  be  conferred  in  Feb- 
ruary.* 

Christmas  holidays. 

Mid-year    entrance    examinations 

begin. 
Mid-year  examinations  begin. 
Last  day  for  presenting  essay  for 

the  degree  of   Master   of   Arts, 

if  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred 

in  February.* 
Registration  for  second  half-year 

begins. 
First  half-year  ends. 


'Later  applications  received  only  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5. 
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1916 — Feb.      9 — Wednesday. 


Feb.     10 — Thursday. 


Feb.  19 — Saturday. 
Feb.  22 — Tuesday. 
Mar.      1 — Wednesday. 


April     1 — Saturday. 


April  19 — Wednesday. 


April  20— Thursday,  to 
April  24 — Monday,  inclu. 
May       1 — Monday,  to 
May      6 — Saturday,  12  m. 


May      6— Saturday. 

May    22 — Monday. 
May    24— Wednesday. 


May  30 — Tuesday. 

June  4 — Sunday. 

June  7 — Wednesday. 

June  14 — Wednesday. 

June  19 — Monday. 

July  5 — Wednesday. 

Aug.  1 — Tuesday. 


Aug.    15 — Tuesday. 

Sept.   18 — Monday. 
Sept.  20 — Wednesday. 
Sept.  26 — Tuesday. 


Sept.  27 — Wednesday. 


Second  half-year  begins.  Uni- 
versity service  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel.  Registration  ceases  for 
students  entering  second  half- 
year.*  Fellows  and  Scholars  to 
report  to  the  Bursar  of  Teach- 
ers College. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications  for 
Bachelor's  degree  and  certifi- 
cates to  be  conferred  in  Febru- 
ary.* 

Teachers   College  Alumni  Day. 

Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships. Last  day  for  filing  ap- 
plications for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  to  be  conferred 
in  June.* 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  be 
conferred  in  June.* 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  and 
certificates  to  be  conferred  in 
June.* 

Easter  holidays. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  file 
choice  of  studies  for  following 
year. 

Teachers  College  deficiency  exam- 
inations. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Last  day  for  filing  essay  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  be 
conferred  in  June.* 

Memorial  Day,  holiday. 

Baccalaureate  service. 

Commencement  Day. 

Second  half-year  ends. 

Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Seventeenth  Summer  Session 
opens. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  to  be  conferred  in  Oc- 
tober.* 

Seventeenth  Summer  Session 
closes. 

Entrance  examinations. 

Registration  begins. 

Registration  ceases  for  under- 
graduate students  previously 
matriculated.* 

First  half-year,  163d  year,  begins. 


hLater  applications  received  only  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5. 
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Institutional,  78 

Admission,   requirements,   23 
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Council,  University,  Teachers  Col- 
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"Course,"  definition  of,  25 
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Courses  of  instruction,  39-87 
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for  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  26 

Degrees,  Bachelor  of  Science,  24 
Master  of  Arts,  25 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  26 

Dietetics,  79 


Diplomas,  requirements  for,  27 
Subjects   in  which  granted,  28, 

Discipline,  academic,  32 

Dissertation  for  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy, 27 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  program  of 
studies,  26 

Domestic  Art,  77 

Domestic  Science,  77 

Dormitories,  98 

Economics,  40,  78 

Education,  Faculty  of,  7 

Education,  School  of,  23 

Educational  Administration, 
courses  in,  39,  41 

Educational  Biology,  47 

Educational  Hygiene,  47 

Educational  Psychology,  54 

Education  Sociology,  62 

Elementary  Education,  courses  in, 

41-45 
Diplomas  in,  41 
English,  courses  in,  67 

Diplomas  in,  67 
Essay,  Master's,  26 
Examinations,     Doctor     of     Phi- 
losophy, 27 
Exceptional    Children,    course    in 
psychology  and  treatment  of, 

54,  55 
Executive  Committee,  Trustees,  5  ; 

Teachers  College,  6 
Expenses,  32,  99 
Experimental  teaching,  43 
Faculties  of  Teachers  College,  7 

School  of  Education,  7;  School 
of  Practical  Arts,  9 
Fees,  32-33 
Fellowships,  88 

Finance  Committee,  Trustees,  5 
Fine  Arts,  courses  in,  69 

Diploma  in,  69 
Foods  and  Cookery,  78 
Foreign  correspondents,  15 
Foreign  Research  Fund,  89 
French,  69 

Games,  courses  in,  50 
Geography,   courses  in,  71 

Diplomas  in,  71 
German,  courses  in,  73 

Diplomas  in,  73 
Graduate  courses.  39-87 
Graduate  curricula,  24 
Graduate  instruction,  organization, 

23    . 
Gymnasium,  92 
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no 
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Health,  regulations,  32 

Nursing  and  Health,  78 
History,  courses  in,  75 

Diplomas  in,  75 
History  of  Education, 45-47 
History  of  Mathematics,  83 
History  of  Physical  Science,  87 
Horace  Mann  Schools,  93,  94 

Faculty  of,  17 
Household  Administration,  78 
Household  Arts, 

Courses  in,  77 

Diplomas  in,  77;  building,  93 
Hygiene,  courses  in,  47,  78 
Industrial  Arts, 

Courses  in,  79 

Diplomas  in,  79 
Institutional  Administration, 

courses  in,  78 
Junior  High  School,  61 
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A.B.,  Harvard,   1892 

Patty  Smith  Hill Assistant  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education 

Diploma,    Louisville   Kindergarten   Training   School,    1889;    principal.    Louisville 
Kindergarten    Training    School,    and    supervisor    of    kindergartens,    1893-190o 

Anna  M.  Cooley Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1903 

Clifford  Brewster  Upton Secretary  and  Assistant  Professor 

of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Michigan,  1902;   A.M.,   Columbia,   1907 

Henry  Alford  Ruger.  .Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

A.B.,   Beloit,  1895;  A.M.,   Chicago,  1905;   Ph.D.,   Columbia,   1910 

Romiett  Stevens Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1907;   A.M.,   1908;   Ph.D.,  1912 


'Absent  on  leave  1915-16. 
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II— OTHER  OFFICERS   OF  INSTRUCTION 

(1914-15,  1915-16) 

Professors 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 

English  Composition  in  Columbia  University 
A.B.,  Columbia,  1888;  A.M.,  1889;  Ph.D.,  1894 

Julius  August  Bewer Professor  of  Old   Testament  Exegesis 

in    Union    Theological  Seminary 
B.D.,   Union  Theological   Seminary,  1898;    Ph.D.,   Columbia,    1900 

Robert  Emmet  Chaddock Associate  Professor  of  Statistics 

in  Columbia    University 
A.B.,  Wooster  College,   1900;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1906;   Ph.D.,   1908 

George  Philip  Krapp.  .  .Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University 

A.B.,  Wittenberg,  1894;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1899 

O.  S  Morgan Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Columbia  University 

A.B.,  Illinois,  1905;  M.S. A.,  Cornell,  1907;   Ph.D.,  1909 

Associates 

Louis  Edward  Bisch Associate  in  Educational  Psychology 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1907;  M.D.,  1911;  Ph.D.,  1912 

William  Edwin  Breckenridge Associate  in  Education 

A.B.,   Yale,   1893;   A.M.,  1902 

Francis  Marion  Garver Associate  in  Secondary  Education 

A.B.,  Indiana,  1906;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1912 

Ernest  Horn Associate  in  Elementary  Education 

B.S.,  Missouri,  1907;  A.M.,  1908;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1914 

Isaac  L.  Kandel Associate  in  the  Administration  of  Education 

A.B.,  Manchester,  1902;   A.M.,   1906;   Ph.D.,   Columbia.    1910 

William  Jacob  Kraft Associate  in  Music 

B.Mus.,  Yale,  1902 

Charles  Allen  Prosser Associate  in  Vocational  Education 

A.B.,  De  Pauw,  1897;  A.M.,  1906;   Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1915 

Thomas  H.   Powers    Sailer Associate  in  Education 

A.B.,  Princeton,  1889;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1895 

Warren  H.  Wilson Associate  in  Education 

A.B.,    Oberlin,    1890;    M.A.,    1894;    Ph.D.,    Columbia,    1907;    D.D.,    Tusculum 
College,  1912 

Charles  E.  A.  Winslow Associate  in  Sanitary   Science 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1898;   M.S.,  1899 

Instructors 

Louise  S.  Atkinson Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912 

Matthew  Gruenberg  Bach Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  Trinity,  1910;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1911 

Emma   R.  Baker Instructor  in   Household  Arts 

Simmons  College  certificate  in  institutional  management,  1906 

Lydia  Ray  Balderston Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1911 
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Laura  Irene  Baldt Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

U.S.,   Columbia,  1910 

Anna  Woods  Ballard Instructor  in  Ercnch 

A.B.,  Toronto,   1900;  M.A.,   1913;   diploma  in   French  and  German,   Association 
phonetique   internationale,    1908;    student,    University   of    Berlin,    1907-08 

Anna  Barrows Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Boston  Cooking  School,  1886 

Mary  Porter  Beegle Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1910 

Ethelwyn  C.  Bradish Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers   College,   1911 

Grace  Lillian  Brown Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education 

Diploma,     Buffalo     Kindergarten     Training     School,     1897;     diploma,     Teachers 
College,  1912 

Grace  Hitchings  Buckner Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1909 

Joseph   H.  Constantine Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Diploma,  Pratt  Institute,  1908 

Elizabeth   Christine   Cook Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Smith,  1899;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1912 

"George  J.  Cox Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

A.R.C.A.  degree,  Royal  College  of  Art,   1908 

Ella  Phillips  Crandall Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,    Philadelnhia    Hospital    School    for    Nurses,    1897;    student,    School    of 
Philanthropy,  1909-10 

Grace  Alice  Day Instructor  in  Elementary  Education 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1911 

Lillian  Curtis   Drew Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  1893 

Elsa  Frame Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Certificate,  Toledo  and  Manual  Training  School,  1912 

Charlotte  A.  Francis Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1906;  A.M.,  1912 

Lucile  Grace  French Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,   Framingham,  Mass.,   Normal   School,  1906 

J.  Montgomery  Gambrill Instructor  in  History 

A.M.,  Columbia,  1913 

Charlotte    Gano   Garrison Instructor   in    Kindergarten 

'      B.S.,   Columbia  1909 

Fred  Foreman  -Good Instructor  in  Physical  Science 

A.B.,  Juniata,  1909;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1911 

Robert  Paul  Gray Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Student,   University   of  Minnesota,  1904-06;   Minneapolis   School   of  Fine  Arts. 
1906-08;   Teachers  College,  1908-09 

Liltan  M.  B.  Gunn Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1913 

Jessica  M.  Hill Instructor  in  English 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912;  A.M.,  1913 

George  T.  Holm Instructor  in  Physical  Training 

Instructor,    Brookline,    Mass.,    1900-05;    Sargent    Normal    School    of    Physical 
Training   and    Wellesley    College,    1902-04 

Clara  Barbara  Kirch wey Instructor  in  Geography 

Diploma,  Albany  Training  School,  18S7;  higher  diploma,  Teachers  College,  1900 
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Helen  Latham Instructor  in  Music 

Diploma,  American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  1901;  Teachers  College,  1905 

Mary  G.  McCormick Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1906;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1908 

Ellen  Beers  McGowan Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1910 

Matilda  J.  McKeown Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

A.B.,  New  York  Normal  College,  1904;   B.S.,  Columbia,  1910 

Melinda  I.  Manchester.  .Steward  and  Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1910 

Maud  March Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Anderson  Normal  School,  1893 

Charles  J.  Martin Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1909;   student,  Art   Students'   League,   1906;   Paris, 
1913-14 

Annie  E.  Moore Instructor  in  Elementary  and 

Kindergarten  Education 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1910 

Frank  C.  Panuska Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Linette  Althana   Parker Instructor  in   Nursing  and  Health 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912;  student,  College  of  Pharmacy,  1912;  B.,  Cornell  Medical 
School,  1914 

Sara  Lyman  Patrick Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Diploma,    Sloyd    Training   School,    Boston,    Mass.,    1900;    B.S.,    Columbia,    1913 

Mary  Henley  Peacock Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Ph.B.,  Earlham,  1898;  diploma,  Drexel  Institute,  1901 

]Mary  Reesor Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1909;  A.M.,  1910 

Emily  C.  Seaman Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Adelphi,  1899;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1905;  Ph.D.,  1912 

Janet    Rowland    Seibert •.  .Recorder,    Department 

of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Columbia,  1902;  A.M.,  1905 

Bertha  E.  Shapleigh Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Boston  Cooking  School,  1896 

Ruth  Penfield  Sill Instructor  in  Flousehold  Arts 

Diploma,-  Mechanics'    Institute,    Rochester,   1903 

Meredith  Smith Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1902,   1912;    B.S.,    Columbia,   1914 

Lydia  Southard Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

A.B.,   Wellesley,  1899 

Wilhelmina  Spohr Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1897;    Diploma,   Stout  Institute,  1907; 
Certificate,  Teachers  College,  1913;  B.S.,  Columbia,  1914 

Caroline  E.  Stackpole Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1906;  A.M.,  1907 

Isabel  Maitland  Stewart Instructor  in  Nursing  and  Health 

B.S.,   Columbia,   1911;   A.M.,   1913  * 

Anne  Hervey   Strong Instructor  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

A.B.,  Brvn  Mawr  College,  1898;  diploma,  Albany  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,   1906 

'Absent  on  leave 
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Louise  Christine  Sutherland •  • :  •  • \lnsi^Zi  t 

Kindergarten  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912 

T  avtnta  Tallm an Instructor  in  Religious  Education 

AB,   viSf  1904;    graduate   student,    Union   Theological    Seminary,    1911-12; 

A.M.',  Columbia,  1914 

Catt™  r    Ta^nattttt  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

SAI^tude11llmTtrCHolIleIg;;i900-'0-3;  Teachers  College,  1904-06 

Edward  Thatcher Instructor  in  Line  and  Industrial  Arts 

Diploma,   Pratt  Institute,   1902 

iAnna  Cecilia  Thornton Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1911 

Evelyn  Smith  Tobey Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1908 

Marion  Rex  Trabue..  .  .Instructor  in  the  Administration  of  Education 

AB      Northwestern,   1911;    A.M.,    Columbia,    1914 

Sadie  B.  Vanderbilt Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1910  ,  ■ 

John  Jay  Walsh Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Engineer  and  inspector,   1900-07 

Bessie  Scott  White Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1912 

1907-   Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  1907-08,    Vienna,  1SU5 

Ruth   Wilmot Instructor  in  Household   Arts 

Diploma,   Teachers  College,   1907 

,T  , TTT,  yPwm,  Instructor  in  Music 

MASrS«^S4&^  as  as 

and  1912;  pupil  of  R.  Jpseffy  and  Harold  Bauer 

Lecturers 

Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 


Eva  Allen  Albert!.  ...... .,.,_,. .  ■  ■V±SClZ%Z>^r^rXc,nM^- 


emy 

pression,  1910  t  .  . 

•n,  I  pcturer  in  Nursing  ana  neaitn 

'     _  ....Lecturer  in  Music 

CALSt^CSoIrnn  'and*  Leipzig'  Cons^vatones;     pupil    of     PapperiU,     Ricbter 

and  Praul     _.  w  Letters  »w  Music 

Grace  Marie  Daschbach 

Pupil  of  John  Dennis  Mehan 

^   ~       „  T  Lecturer  m  Psychology 

Elizabeth  E.  Farrell. 

B.S.,   New  York  University,   1906 

Geome  E.  Johnson •■ ^t«™  «'»  ™^<0'  £d"°"""' 

A  B., Dartmouth,  1887;  A.M.,  1890 

University,  1904 
Absent  on  leave. 
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Carl  Kleinschmidt Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts 

Chief  artist  of  fashion  work,   Butterick  Publishing  Company 

Felix  Lamond Lecturer  in  Music 

Organ    pupil    of    William    Henry    Monk,    London;    piano    pupil    of    Ernst    Paur, 
London 

Clara  D.  Noyes Lecturer  in  Nursing  and  Health 

Graduate,  Johns  Hopkins   Hospital  Training  School  for   Nurses,   1896 

Teunis  J.  van  der  Bent Lecturer  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,    University    of    Delft,    1885;    architect,    1885- ;    specialist    in    hospital 
construction,  1902 

Emma  A.  Winslow Lecturer  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,     Simmons    College,    1906;    Diploma,    Teachers    College,    1912;     B.S., 
Columbia,  1914 

Foreign   Correspondents 

Dr.    Franz   Skaberne,    of   the   Cultus   Ministerium    Minoritenplatz    5, 
Vienna  I,  Austria 

A.  E.  Twentyman,  Librarian  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.  W.,  England 

Professor  Goetze,  Director  of  the  Arndt  Gymnasium,  Berlin-Dahlem, 
Germany 

J.  Clark,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board.  Glasgow,  Scotland 


Assistants 

Marian  Kyle  Adams Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1913 

Anne  D.  Blitz Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

A.B.,  Minnesota,  1904;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1914 

Annie  Bissell  Bryant Assistant  in  Household  Arts  Education 

Student,  Teachers  College,  1905-06;  1908-09 

Agnes  Burke Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1913 

Gertrude  K.  Colby Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,    Harvard    Summer    School    of    Physical    Education,     1910;     diploma, 
Teachers  College,  1911 

Helen  C.  Coombs Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1911;  B.S.,  1914 

Isabel  Sutherland  Cooper Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912 

Genevieve  Lenore  Coy Assistant  in  Educational  Psychology 

B.S.,   Columbia,     1913 

Mary  Wroe  Curtis Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

Student,   New   York    School  of   Applied   Design    for   Women,    1902-03;    Teach- 
ers College,  1905-07 

Helen  Elizabeth  Diller Assistant  in  English 

Diploma,  Adelphi  College,  1904;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  1914 

Herbert  E.  Eastlack Assistant  in  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Wabash,  1912 

Gertrude  Gates Assistant  in   Chemistry 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyokc,  1913 

Winifred  Stuart  Gibbs Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

Diploma,  Rochester  Mechanics  Institute,  1901 
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Walter  John  Gifford Assistant  in   the  History  of  Education 

AB.,  Oberlin,  1907;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1911 

Alice  Hawkslev •  •  •  .Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Adelphi,  1912;   B.S.,   Columbia,  1914 

Watt™  T     Hfft  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry 

BS.,  LoSSSk/MW;   M.S.,   1913;   A.M.,    Columbia,   1914 

Stanislas  Le  Roy Assistant  in  French 

B.  es  L.,  Poitiers,  1885 

student  in  Canada,  Edinburgh  (Scotland),  and  \  icnna,  191o 

Elizabeth  Mann Assistant  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1914 

R    W.  Mumeord A™*tant  ''»  ««««» 

A  B.,   Michigan  State  Normal  School 

AlM4   M    Norton  Assistant  in  Music  and  Speech 

Alma  M.   Morton.  .     ^   ^  l9Q6;    dip^na>    Chicago  Musical 


Bo&K^  E'PoK  1. 

ry  Maud  Patrick 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1914 

ry  Elizabeth  Pili 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1914 


.Assistant  in  Elementary  EduccUion 
...Assistant  in  HousehMArU 


Helene  M.  Pope Aslant  «'»  Household  Arts 

.Susie  Eastin  Purvis.' ■■■■  •  •  ■  •  •  -^Assistant  in  English 

Diploma,  l'eabody  College,  1902;  U.S.,  Columbia,  1913 

,     ,    pD„,.,«TT  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Katharine  A.  Fritchett 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1913 

Ethel  Robinson Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Education 

T     ^.B(.  Assistant  in  Household- Arts 

MlLLICENT    L.    ^EARS.  ._...•..•■•••■  ••;•• 

Student,  Syracuse  University,  1899-190-,  Ui^ 

„  „     c         rtTT  Assistant   in   Latin 

Emilia   F.    Sinopoli 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1913 

r  JW  cwnw  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Charles  Chapman  Snow. 

B.S.,   William  and  Mary,  1912 

,XT    e    T  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts 

LLA^I^^u{L^^iny^^m^r,    Union    Internationale    des 
Beaux- Arts;  exhibitor  in  Salon 

4 instant  in  Enulish 
Andrew  Tennant  Wylie.    . ., isststam 

A  B.,  Indiana,  1906;  A.M.,  1909 

Bernaoine  Meyer  Yunck  . Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,   1912 

Lecturers  in  Special  Classes 

^  ...Lecturer  in  Textiles 

James  Chittick 


Reginald  Norman  Jolliffi 


Public   Health   Nursing 
Lecturer  in  Music 
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Vojtech  Preissig Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts 

Student,    Prague    School    of    Arts   and    Crafts,    1893-96;    School    of    Decorative 
Architecture,  1897-98 

Theodor  Quasebart Lecturer  in  Textiles 

Graduate  of  the   Preussische   Hohere    Fachschule   fur  Textil-industrie,   Aachen, 
1896 

Ada  J.  Smith Lecturer  in  Household  Arts 

Edgar  S.  Stowell Lecturer  in  Music 

John  William  Sutcliffe Lecturer  in  Textiles 

Graduate,    Bradford   Durfee   Textile   School,    Fall   River;    Appraiser   of  cottons, 
Port  of  New  York 

Lillian  D.  Wald Lecturer  in  Nursing  and  Health 

Graduate,    New    York    Hospital    Training    School    for    Nurses;    LL.D.,    Mount 
Holyoke,  1912 

Clarence   Hudson   White Lecturer  in   Fine   Arts 

Hon.     member,     Camera     Club,     New     York;     corresponding     member,     Vienna 
Camera   Club;    one  of  the   founders  of  the   Photo-secession 

III— HORACE  MANN  SCHOOLS 

Officers  of  Administration 

James  E.  Russell,  LL.D Dean  of  Teachers  College 

Virgil  Prettyman,  Pd.D Principal  of  Boys'  High  School 

Henry  Carr  Pearson,  A.B Principal  of  Elementary  School 

and  Girls'  LHgh  School 

Charlotte  Gano  Garrison,  B.S Principal  of  Kindergarten 

Marion  Root  Pratt Secretary 

Amy  Logan,  B.S Assistant  to  Principal,  Girls'  High  School 

Anna  Augusta  Jones Secretary  of  Boys'  High  School 

Constance  F.  Burr Secretary  of  Girls'  High  School 

Helen  Crissey Secretary  of  Elementary  School 

Lillian   Randel Librarian  of  Boys'   High  School 

Helen  Jeanette  Moss Librarian  of  Girls'  High  School 

Heads  of  departments  in  Teachers  College  are  supervisors  of  their 
respective  subjects  in  the  Horace  Mann  Schools;  teachers  in  the  Schools 
assist  either  in  the  conduct  of  College  classes  or  in  the  direction  of 
observation  or  practice  in  teaching. 

Teachers  in  Horace  Mann  High  School 

Kate  Stuart  Anthony Domestic  Arts 

Student,   Providence,  R.I.,  Training  School,   1893-94;   Pratt  Institute,   1896-97; 
Columbia,  1898-99 

Georgia  Farrand  Bacon English 

B.S.,  Michigan,  1896 

Frederick  Haigh  Bair , Enqlish 

A.B.,    Grinnell,   1912 

Charles  McCoy  Baker Head  of  Department  of  Latin 

A.B.,  Dickinson,   1893;   A.M.,   Harvard,  1905;   graduate  student,   Teachers  Col 
lege,   1894-95 

Helen  Bartlett  Baker Enqlish 

A.B.,  Vassar,  1889 
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Martin  Bruce  Bogarte ••••••  ..Mathematics 

B.S.,    Valparaiso,    1904;    B.S.,    and   teachers    diploma,    icacliers    College,    1J10; 
graduate  student,   Columbia,   1913 

Elizabeth  Briggs   •■•/•; History 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,   1887;   A.M.,    Cornell,   1891 

Frank    Elbert   Brooks •  •  • • F/Su<>!1 

\B,    Cornell,    1890;    graduate    student,    Bonn    and    Essen,    Germany,    1890-J1; 
Bonn,  Geneva,  and  Paris,  1896-99 

Marie  Karcher  Brooks . . . . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • French 

Student,  University  of  Geneva  and  University  of  Pans,  1901-0i 

Toseph  Clifton  Brown Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics 

AB      Hanover,    1901;    graduate    student,    Chicago,    1904-05;    A.M.,    Columbia, 
1912' 

Laura  Bishop  Crandon ... ....  ■••■;;•; German 

A.B.,  Smith;  graduate  student,  Berlin,  Greifswald,  and  Marburg 

Evan  John   David English 

A.B.,   Harvard,   1907;   A.M.,   1913 

Lucia  Williams   Dement •••■••••  ~  FJne  &ntS 

Diploma,    Art    Institute    of    Chicago,    1905;    Diploma,    Teachers    College     1908 
student,    University    of    Chicago,    1905-06;    France    and    England,    1S9&;    Italy, 
1909-10;    Germany  and   Northern   Europe,   1912 

John   Bates   Eyster •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • •■•;•-. German 

Ph.B.,  Wesleyan,  1905;  graduate  student,  Marburg  and  Leipzig 

Charles   Dudley   Gerow History 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1912 

Mary   Brownson   Gillmore ...■.■■■■  •••  ■  ■  •  ■  •  ■  •  •  ■  VaWi' ^Hlstory 

Ph.B.,    Cornell,    1899;    graduate   student,    Columbia,    1900-01,    U04-0o 

Wilhelm  Helmuth  Gohdes fI™dff  D^arimcnt 

of  Modem  Languages 

A  B.,    Capital   University,    1890;    student,    K6nigstadtiscb.es   Gymnasium,    Berlin, 
1881-87;   Konigliches  Alumnat,   Zuliichau,   1887-89 

George  T.  Holm ,••••. ;  ...Swimming 

Instructor,    Sargent   Normal    School    of    Physical   1  raining   and   Vvellesley    Col- 
lege, 1902-04;  Harvard  Summer  School,  190o-04 

Caroline  Woodbridge  Hotchkiss \V'V"  \\\W  '  ii  \'En'Jllshf 

Student,    Radchffe,    1895-96;    Harvard,    1897;    Columbia,    1900;    University    of 
Vienna,  1903 

Clara  Barbara  Kirchwey •,••••••  f^sraPh- 

Diploma,  Albany  Training  School,  1887;  higher  diploma,    leachers  College,  1900 

William    Jacob   Kraft Muslc 

B.Mus.,  Yale,  1902 

Lillie   Maria   Lawrence Lahn 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1905 

Alton  Irving  Lockhart Science 

A.B.,  Colby,  1905;  A.M.,  1907 
FmTl  ?uffsN?902?ANM.Vi014;'  stud^  Chicago,"  1909;'  X.M.'/Cofu' mS 

iEmma  Lenore  MacAlarney . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ••••••  •■-English 

B.S.,    Wellesley    College,    1892;    graduate   student,    Columbia,    1901-0* 

CHA5SoSmJa;  tJ3S  ColiegV,  -1909V  student;  Art  Students'  LeaVuV,  'S  Paris' 
1913-14 

Absent  on  leave 
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Harry   Wheeler   Martin History 

A.B.,  Cornell,  1906;  graduate  student,  1908-09 

Thomas   Nelson   Metcalf Physical   Training 

A.B.,  Oberlin,   1909;  A.M.,   1912 

John  Harrison    Minnick Mathematics 

A.B.,  Indiana,  1906;  A.M.,  1908;  graduate  student,    Illinois,  1908-09;   1910-11, 
Pennsylvania,   1907-10 

Bertha  Muller French 

Ecole   superieure,    Vevey,    1897-1901;    student,    Chicago,    1910,    1911,    Columbia, 
1913 

Willtam   John    Nagle /  atin 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1908 

John  Duele  Neitz Special   Tutor 

A.B.,    Albright,    1890;     M.E.,    Westchester,    Pa.,    State    Normal    School,    1896; 
B.S.,   Columbia,   1913 

Ruth  Peters Fine  Arts 

Nina   Frances   Raynor Latin 

A.B.,  Vassar,  1905;  A.M.,  1906;  student,  Yale,  1912-13 

Marie    Louise   Robert French 

Diploma,  Aix-en- Provence,   1888 

Alice  Ethel   Rowe Special  Tutor 

A.B.,    Cornell,    1907 

James  V.  Shannon Mathematics 

A.B.,   Indiana,   1912 

Leland  Johnson  Stacy Science 

A.B.,  St.  Lawrence,  1909 

George  Francis  Stratton Mathematics 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1913 

Florence   Stuart Physical   Training 

Diploma,   New  York   Normal   School   of   Physical   Education,   1910 

John   Thomas    Van    Sant Mathematics 

A.B.,   DePauw,  1904 

Ruth    Watson Domestic    Science 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1911 

Florence  Louise  Weeks Mathematics 

B.S.,   Columbia,  1908 

Elizabeth  Marian   Wheelock English 

Diploma,  Rhode  Island  State  Normal   School 

Roland  Hugh  Williams Head  of  Department  of  Science 

B.S.,    Wesleyan,    1898;    A.M.,    Columbia,    1904;    graduate    student,    Columbia, 
1904-07 

Grey    Huntingford    Wyman Latin 

A.B.,   Brown,  1908 

Teachers  in  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School 
Clara  Mabel  Wheeler First  Grade 

Diploma,  Massachusetts  State  Normal   School;   student,   Chicago  Normal   School, 
and   Brown   University 

Altce    M.    Woody First    Grade 

Diploma,   Terre   Haute  Normal   School,   1907 

Florence   Mabel    McVey First   Grade 

Diploma,  North  Adams  Normal  School,  1903 
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Irene  Miller  Steele.  . . . . First  Grade 

Departmental  Certificate,  Teachers  College,  Dlo 

F.VEI.YN     B ATCHELPER ..........  •  •  ■  • Second    Cnuic 

Diploma,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  1  raining  School,  18 J l 

Mildred  Ione  Batchelder.       ...... . .  . . . Second  Grade 

Diploma,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Training  School,  1889 

ATTrP  Ftt7at^fth  Phflps  .   Open  Air  Class,  Second  and  Third  Grades 
^SW *Bri2£  CoAArNormal   School,  1905;   student,  Mount  Holyoke, 
1901-02,  1903-04 

n        OM!f  Third  Grade 

Myrtle  Garrison • 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1914 

™  a    AITVrD  .Open  Air  Class,  Fourth  Grade 

**%££*££  TVaiing  Bibiii'iMO;  ardent,  Teachers   Co.iege,   UU 

_  _,     c  Third   Grade 

THESipLaSTSo  -S..-.;-  Normal-  School, '  UN;'  'student,    Pratt    Institute,    1904 
Paulina  Porte.  Fox  ...     ™rd  «»d  ttmr/ft  Grub* 

A  B.,   New   Brunswick,   1911 

•r,  Fourth  Grade 

Ida  Elizabeth  Robbins  ..............  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Diploma,   Oswego,   N.   Y.,   State   Normal    School,   1888 

td™t^t1<tc  Fourth  Grade 

^IS^Sn^ch^oTkpVe^on;  'i8ai-92;    diploma,    Chelsea,    Mass., 

Training  School,  1895 

MAE^rL,G"rj^yCTtr  Norma.'   S*iV  'iMsV  sluden, '  CorU    Sxl 

Teachers    College,    1907-08 

T^  ......Fifth   Grade 

^d^Sm^^  State  Normal  School, 

1902-  student,  Grenoble,  1909 

'  Fifth    Grade 

Ruth    Batchelder.  •  •  •  •  •    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■ ;  ■  •  ■  •  • 

Diploma,    Farmington   Normal    School,   1908 

w        TT        T  F»///i  Grade 

SIF-GbT  ^mtaWoV  A.M.Viii4;-  «i-, "  UnWersi*  of  Gdttingen,  1907; 
diversity  of  Paris,  !908-09  ^    ^ 

MARDYip.L,f  TReac1trSKrfaCimnrSd;ooi;  ^  *uaem, ' iarnard  Coiiege,  l896-!90O 

MA^o£„Ef.TCambrSeABMa!; .:  Training  School/  «9»;'  student,  TeaCers   CoHege, 

1901-02  ..      .      _       , 

c  Sixth  Grade 

Rox ana   Aler  Steele 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912 

„r    c  Industrial  Arts 

Lucy  Hess  Weiser •  •  • 

Diploma,  Teachers   College,  189o 

„  Ftne  Arts 

Lucia  Williams  Dement. • -y  •  r ':;•;•' {''''  'Teachers  College,  1908;  stu- 
£#-&.»  orcSr'^dcf&^d  England?  1*95;  Ita.y, 
1909-10;  Germany  and  Northern  Europe,  191^ 

Fine   Arts 

Belle   Boas "■;/  * " "  ;  ".-io 

Diploma,   Teachers  College,   191o  . 

Music 

HELr.fn,„LmATHAAmerie;,V  InsritutV  'oV  'Nonr/ai  "  Mrthod^  ' i^on.  1901,  diploma, 
Teachers  CoUege,  1905  ...  .Nature    SMy 

MAEB%PXm^H^tVS90VgVadoa;e--;,-ndV„;;-a,-ieago,  4903-04;  A.M., 
Columbia,  1911 
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Helen  F.  Webb  Jones Physical  Education 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,   1913 

Helen    Ogden Physical    Training 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1912 

Ethel  Fair Grammar  Assistant 

Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass.,  1910 

Leila  May   Cobb Primary  Assistant 

Departmental   Certificate,   Teachers   College,   1914 

Frances  Helen  Clark .Assistant  in  Open  Air  Class 

Departmental    Certificate,  Teachers   College,   1913 

Teachers  in  Horace  Mann  Kindergarten 
Ethel  Maria   Robinson Kindergarten 

Diploma,  Newark  Normal  School,  190S 

Agnes   Burke    Kindergarten 

Diploma,     State     Normal     School,     Winona,     Minn.,    1902;     diploma,     Wheelock 
Kindergarten  Training  School,   1906;    B.S.,    Columbia,    1913 

Louise   S.   Atkinson Kindergarten 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1912 

Mary   Everett    Rankin Kindergarten 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1913 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888,  and  chartered  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1889,  became  in  1898 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University,  as  the  Uni- 
versity Division  of  Education,  taking  rank  with  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science,  Law,  and  Medicine.  The  President  of  the  University 
is  President,  ex  officio,  of  the  College;  and  it  is  represented  in  the 
University  council  by  its  Dean  and  two  professors.  The  College  main- 
tains, however,  its  separate  corporate  organization,  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees continuing  to  assume  entire  responsibility  for  its  maintenance. 
In  1912  the  Trustees  reorganized  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  _  College,  es- 
tablishing a  Faculty  of  Education  and  a  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  offers  to  advanced  students  of  both 
sexes  in  the  School  of  Education  instruction  in  the  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  education,  in  educational  psychology  and  sociology,  and  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  educational  administration,  supervision  and 
class-teaching.  Its  curricula  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  conferred  by  Columbia  University,  and  to 
Teachers  College  diplomas  for  instructors  in  Education  in  colleges 
and  universities,  for  supervisors,  principals,  and  superintendents  of 
schools  of  all  grades,  for  heads  of  academic  or  education  departments 
in  normal  and  teachers'  training  schools,  and  for  teachers  in  secon- 
dary schools. 

The  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts  offers  to  both  men  and  women  in 
the  School  of  Practical  Arts  instruction  both  in  education  and  tech- 
nology relating  directly  to  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts 
Music  Nursing  and  Health,  and  Physical  Education.  Its  curricula  lead 
to  the'  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  or  Practical  Arts, 
conferred  by  Columbia  University,  and  to  the  Teachers  College  di- 
plomas for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  various  lines  of  practical  arts. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the  Faculty  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  conducts  graduate  work  both  in  technical  and  educational 
aspects  of  practical  arts. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts,  there  are 
offered  programs  of  studv  four  years  in  length,  equivalent  m  stan- 
dards of  admission  and  graduation  to  the  traditional  college  curricula. 
All  programs  include  general  cultural  subjects  as  a  foundation  ior 
a  technical  training  in  science  and  the  arts  as  applied  in  industrial  arts, 
household  arts,  dietetics,  institutional  management,  public  health  hue 
arts,  the  art  industries,  music,  physical  training,  and  certain  phases 
of  practical  science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  for  certain 
Teachers  College  diplomas  in  teaching  or  supervising  practical  arts, 
candidates  elect,  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  major  subjects 
in  education  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Fine  Arts  Household 
Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Music,  Nursing  and  Health,  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation  (see  p.  28). 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION 

I — To  the  Freshman  Class 

The  Freshman  class  is  limited  as  to  the  number  of  students.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  to  this  class  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Teachers  College  as  early  as  possible,  preferably  before  September. 
Applications  must  be  made  on  blanks  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  Teachers  College. 

Candidates  may  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  : 
i.     By  Examination. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units,  a  unit 
meaning  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  a  week  for  one  year  in 
one  subject  in  a  secondary  school.  Fourteen  and  one-half  units  are 
required  for  admission.  The  subjects  required  and  elective,  together 
with  the  number  of  units  which  will  be  accepted  in  each  subject,  are 
indicated  below  under  Entrance  Subjects. 

2.  Or,  On  Certificate  from  Approved  Secondary  Schools. 

Candidates  applying  for  admission  on  certificate  must  present  the 
following  credentials  : 

(a)  A    diploma    of   graduation    from    a    secondary    school   having  a 

course  of  study  of  not  less  than  four  years. 

(b)  A   statement  from  the  principal  of  the  school  from  which  the 

candidate  has  been  graduated  certifying  that  a  course  of 
study  has  been  satisfactorily  completed  which  has  included 
the  14^  units  of  prescribed  and  elective  work  mentioned 
below  under  Entrance  Subjects. 

(c)  A   statement   from   the   principal   of   the   school,    or    from    some 

other  authorized  and  approved  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  school,  that  the  candidate  possesses  the  qualifications  of 
character,  health,  and  scholarship  necessary  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  work  in  some  major  subject,  in  the  School  of 
Practical  Arts. 

3.  Or,  On  Credentials  from  the  Education  Department  of  the  State 

of  New  York. 

Credentials  furnished  by  the  Education  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York  showing  that  the  candidate  has  completed  certain  courses 
in  a  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  he  has  passed 
the  examinations  of  the  Education  Department  in  these  subjects  will 
be  accepted  for  admission  in  so  far  as  they  name  specifically  and  state 
examination  grades  for  the  recognized  subjects  (or  lettered  or  num- 
bered parts  of  a  subject)  which  are  stated  in  the  Columbia  University 
Bulletin  of  Information  on  Entrance  Examinations  and  Admissions. 
There  must  also  be  submitted  a  statement  as  defined  under  2  (c)  above. 
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Entrance  Subjects 

Required  of  all  candidates: 

English 3     units 

Subjects  selected  from  Group  I ; • 2 

Elementary,     intermediate,     or     advanced     subjects     from 

Group  II 2  .     u 

Electives  from  Groups  I,  II  and  III 7 A 

Group  I 

Candidates  with  a  major  in  Industrial  Arts  are  recommended  to 
offer  2  units  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Candidates  with  a  major  in  Household  Arts  are  recommended  to 
offer  2  units  in  Science.  . 

Two  units  selected  from  the  following  subjects  are  required,  more 
may  be  offered  as  electives : 

Algebra    *  or  J«  ™ts 

Plane  Geometry •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •. I      im(u 

Modern  Commercial  and  Higher  Arithmetic i 

Biology    J 

Botany « 

Chemistry 


Physics  JS 

Physiography  * 


Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography 

Physics  ... 
Physiology 
Physiog 
Zoology 

Group  II 
The  candidate  must  offer  2  units  from  the  subjects  following    and 

mav   offer    more   as   electives   without    restriction  other    than   that   to 

offer   an  advanced   unit   will    involve   offering   the  corresponding   ele- 
mentary one: 

Elementary   French 2  umts 

Elementary  German „ 

Elementary   Greek „ 

Elementary   Latin 2,  or  3,  or  4     u 

Italian  2      « 

Spanish    t/         -           .      a 

Elementary    History •  /*  x'  ~'  ^'  u   ^       • 

Industrial  History > J  UV" 

Intermediate  French „ 

Intermediate    German » 

Advanced  English    « 

Advanced  Greek   « 

Advanced  History    x      « 

Advanced  Latin i/TnrIi/,  ^^ts 

Advanced  Mathematics    /2,  i,  or  i/2  units 

Group  III 

The  candidate  may  offer  not  more  than  3  elective  units  in  all  from 

the  four  subjects  following:  ^ 

Drawing ; "'     I,  2  or  3  units 

Household  Arts *»  ° 
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Music  1  or2    units 

Shop  work    1 ,  2  or  3      " 

The  requirements  in  each  of  the  above  subjects  are  outlined  in  the 
Circular  of  Entrance  Examinations  and  Admission,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

II — Matriculated  Students 

Students  who  fulfil  the  above  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  may  be  registered  as  matriculated  students  and  candi- 
dates for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

Ill — Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

Advanced  standing  may  be  granted  to  students  who  have  completed, 
in  a  college,  technical  school,  normal  school  or  training  school,  approved 
courses  in  advance  of  high-school  graduation.  Application  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  should  be  made  on  a  blank  form  which  will 
be   sent  on   request.     Such   students  register  as   matriculated  students. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  elsewhere,  must  spend  at  least  one  year, 
or  two  half-years,  in  Teachers  College  completing  a  minimum  of 
24  points  in  regular  courses  offered  during  the  regular  academic  year. 
Courses  taken  in  Extension  Teaching  or  the  Summer  Session  are  not 
credited  toward   this   minimum   residence   qualification. 

IV — Non-matriculated   Students 

A  limited  number  of  students  who  do  not  fulfil  the  above  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  will  be  admitted  as  non- 
matriculated  students  in  certain  "special"  courses  and  sections.  (See 
special  bulletin  containing  an  Announcement  of  Special  Classes.)  The 
Committee  on  Instruction  may  for  reasons  of  weight  allow  admission 
to  certain  other  courses.  Such  students  may  enroll  for  any  amount 
of  work  not  exceeding  18  points  per  half-year.  No  student  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  as  a  non-matriculated  student. 
Non-matriculated  students  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  to  attend- 
ance, examinations,  proficiency  and  deficiency  as  are  matriculated 
students. 

V — Part-time    Matriculated    Students 

Teachers  and  others  in  or  near  New  York  City,  who  desire  to  pursue 
regular  work  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  but  are  able  to  devote 
only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  such  work,  may  matriculate  as  can- 
didates for  degrees,  with  all  the  privileges  of  regular  students.  Such 
students  are  required  to  comply  with  all  of  the  regulations  for 
registration,  attendance,  proficiency,  and  examinations  established  for 
students  in  full  residence  (see  pages  32  to  36). 

VI — Matriculated  Unclassified   Students 

Students  who  can  fulfil  the  requirements  for  matriculation,  who 
are  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have  educational  records  of  high 
standing  and   who    foresee  that  probably   they   will  be  able  to   spend 
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only  one  or  two  years  in  residence  may  be  admitted  as  "matriculated 
unclassified"  students.  Each  unclassified  student  will  be  assigned  to 
an  adviser  representing  the  department  of  major  interest  and  will 
be  allowed  to  pursue  a  special  program  of  study,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  adviser  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 
In  the  case  of  the  major  subjects  in  education  in  Fine  Arts,  House- 
hold Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Music,  Nursing  and  Health,  and  Physical 
Education,  only  students  with  successful  experience  in  teaching  or 
other  professional  service  in  the  field  in  which  they  propose  to 
specialize  will  be  admitted  as  unclassified. 

DEGREES,  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts 

Major  subjects  I-IV,  VI-IX,  XI-XIII,  XV,  XVII,  and  XX  (stated 
on  p.  29)  are  four-year  programs  giving  special  emphasis  to  the 
technology  of  fine  arts,  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  music,  nursing 
and  health,  physical  education  and  practical  science.  Each  of  these 
technical  majors  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Prac- 
tical Arts.  Students  who  decide  to  prepare  for  teaching  any  phase  of 
practical  arts  may  change  from  any  of  these  majors  to  those  in  tech- 
nical education  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year.  In  case  of  such 
change  of  major  subject  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education   (see  below). 

Bachelor  of   Science  in  Education 

The  major  subjects  (p.  29)  concerning  the  teaching  of  Fine  Arts 
(V),  Household  Arts  (X),  Industrial  Arts  (XIV),  Music  (XVI), 
Physical  Education  (XIX)  and  Nursing  and  Health  (XV  III)  lead 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  diplomas  in 
teaching  or  supervision.  <  . 

Each  of  these  major  subjects  normally  requires  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  60  points  of  work  for  students  who  have  completed 
the  equivalent  of  the  Freshman  and'  Sophomore  work  (64  points) 
in  any  of  the  above  technical  majors  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Practical  Arts,  making  a  total  of  124  points  for  four 
years  of  college  work  in  advance  of  high  school.  Under  certain 
conditions  (see  below)  a  diploma  in  teaching  or  supervision  is 
awarded  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  Stu- 
dents who  enter  as  Freshmen  intending  to  take  a  four-year  program 
in  preparation  for  teaching  should  elect  for  two  years  a  technical 
major  related  to  the  line  they  wish  to  teach,  as  follows:  Majors 
I  II  III  or  IV  for  Fine  Arts  Education;  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX  or 
XX  for  Household  Arts  Education:  XI,  XII  or  XIII  for  Industrial 
Arts  Education  ;  XV  for  Music  Education  ;  XIX  or  XX  for  Physical 
Education;  XVIII  for  Nursing  and  Health  Education. 

Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Graduate  students  with  major  subjects  in  the  field  of  practical 
arts  are  received  in  Teachers  College  as  candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  See  statement  on  p.  30, 
and  also  the  statements  regarding  the  major  subjects  in  technical 
education  (V,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  XVII,  XIX.  See  page  references  on 
page  29.) 
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Teachers   College   Diplomas 

Teachers  College  awards  its  diplomas  in  teaching  or  supervision 
to  selected  students  of  technical  education  who  besides  qualifying 
for  degrees  give  promise  of  professional  success  in  the  educational 
field.  Personality,  character,  experience,  scholarship  and  technical 
training  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  when  estimating  the  student's 
fitness  for  educational  work,  e.g.,  teacher, of  elementary  household  arts, 
supervisor  of  school  music,  etc. 

The  Faculty  may  decide  to  withhold  a  diploma  for  some  time  after 
a  degree  has  been  conferred  until  the  candidate  has  demonstrated 
ability  in  educational  work. 

Certain  of  the  Teachers  College  diplomas  may  be  awarded  to  students 
who  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
with  education  majors  in  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts, 
Music,  Nursing  and  Health,  and  Physical  Education.  Examples  of  such 
diplomas  are:  Teacher  or  Supervisor  of  Fine  Arts,  Teacher  or  Super- 
visor of  Household  Arts,  Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts,  Supervisor  of 
Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools,  Teacher  or  Supervisor  of 
School  Music,  Teacher  in  Schools  for  Nurses,  Teacher  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education. 

Graduate  students  may  also  be  considered  for  the  above  diplomas ; 
but  certain  diplomas  for  supervision  and  advanced  teaching  will  be 
granted  only  to  graduate  students  registered  in  Teachers  College  as 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees.  Examples  of  such  diplomas  are: 
Supervisor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Supervisor  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  in  Higher  Schools,  Teacher  of  Household  Arts  in  Colleges, 
Teacher   of  Industrial   Arts   in   Colleges. 

The  detailed  requirements  for  the  various  diplomas  in  technical 
education  are  stated  in  this  Announcement  in  connection  with  the 
education  majors  in  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Music, 
Nursing  and  Health,  and   Physical  Education. 

Diplomas  certifying  to  technical  proficiency  in  particular  fields  of 
practical  arts  may  be  awarded  in  connection  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  or  of  Master  of  Arts  to  students  whose  work 
in  any  major  has  shown  special  technical  proficiency.  Examples  of 
such  diplomas  are  :  Public  School  Nurse,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Dietitian, 
Household  Manager. 

Departmental   Certificates 

A  matriculated  student  (see  p.  25)  who  has  been  in  residence  in 
Teachers  College  at  least  two  academic  years,  either  as  a  regular  or 
as  an  unclassified  student,  and  who  has  completed  with  good  standing 
under  the  direction  of  the  adviser  in  any  one  of  the  major  subjects 
listed  on  page  29  a  program  of  study  of  not  less  than  60  points,  including 
the  required  courses  of  the  major  subject,  may  on  petition  to  the 
Faculty  of  Practical  Arts  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  adviser 
concerned,  receive  a  Departmental  Certificate.  For  reasons  of  weight, 
the  required  courses  of  the  major  subject  may,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  adviser  concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction,  be  modified  to  meet  individual  needs.  Students 
are  not  registered  in  advance  for  certificates;  and  petitions  will  be 
considered  only  when  mature  students  with  special  experience  in  the 
line  of  the  major  subject  in  which  they  are  registered,  either  as 
regular  or  unclassified  students,  are  unable  to  devote  time  to  the 
completion  of  work  for  a  Bachelor's  degree.     The  Committee  on  In- 
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struction  may  recommend  Departmental  Certificates  for  students  of 
high  scholarship  who  have  been  in  residence  one  year  and  have  com- 
pleted the  equivalent  of  a  second  year  in  summer  sessions  of  Columbia 
University  or  in  regular  sessions  of  other  approved  institutions  of 
collegiate  grade. 

CURRICULA  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts 

A  four-year  program  of  studies  for  this  degree  includes:  I — Pre- 
scribed General  Courses;  II — Prescribed  Technical  Courses,  accord- 
ing to  the  major  subject,  and  III — Electives 

I — General  Courses 

In  academic  subjects  the  following  are  prescribed  for  all  students: 
Physical  training  (4  points),  English  (12  points),  modern  languages 
(6  points),  history  (6  points),  hygiene  (2  points).  Additional  courses 
in  these  or  in  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  psychology 
and  education  are  required  in  certain  major  subjects,  or  may  be 
elected  by  the  student.  Total  of  not  less  than  45  points  in  general 
courses  is   required. 

II — Technical  Courses 

In  his  technical  work  the  student  elects  a  group  of  studies  of 
major  interest  (minimum  45  points)  chosen  from  the  following  four- 
teen major  subjects  (p.  29)  :  I-IV,  VI-IX,  XI-XIII,  XV,  XVIII,  XX. 

Ill — Elective  Courses 

In  selecting  electives  to  complete  a  curriculum  of  124  points,  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts 
is  free  to  take  general  courses,  or  technical  courses  in  the  line  of  his 
own  or  other  majors,  or  the  general  education  courses  (Education 
A,  B  and  2,  each  4  points).  Not  more  than  4  points  of  physical  training 
may  be  elected  for  credit  in  any  major  other  than  Physical  Education. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

A  program  of  studies  for  this  degree  requires  I — General  Courses, 
and  II — Technical  and  Education  Courses. 

I — General  Courses 

The  requirements  in  General  Courses  may  be  satisfied  by  two  years 
of  approved  study  in  advance  of  high  school,  including:  English  (12 
points),  modern  languages  (at  least  6  points),  history  (one  course), 
natural  science  (8  points),  and  other  courses  to  make  a  total  of 
64  points  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts. 
The  first  two  years  of  any  of  the  four-year  majors  in  practical  arts 
fulfil  the  requirements.     See  note  under  Major  Subjects  below. 

II — Technical    and    Education    Courses 

The  technical  and  education  courses  normally  require  two  years 
(60  points)  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  with 
majors  in  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Music,  Nursing 
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and  Health,  or  Physical  Education.  The  required  technical  courses 
are  stated  in  the  description  of  the  education  major  under  the 
announcement   of   each   of   these   departments^ 

The  required  education  courses  are  Education  A  (educational  psy- 
chology), 4  points;  B  (history  of  education),  4  points;  2  (principles 
of  teaching),  4  points;  and  a  special  methods  course  of  5  or  6  points. 
Education  A  and  2  should  be  taken  .in  the  Junior  year.  Additional 
education   courses  may  be  recommended  by  advisers. 


MAJOR   SUBJECTS 


Note— Majors  I-IV,  VI-IX,  XI-XIII,  XV,  XIX  and  XX  are 
technical  and  if  pursued  for  four  years  from  high  school,  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts.  Majors  V,  X,  XIV, 
XVI,  XVIII  and  XIX  offer  programs  in  education  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  and  lead  to  Teachers  College  diplomas  and  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 


I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 

XIX. 
XX. 


Drawing  and  Painting.     (See  p.  57.) 
Design  in  the  Art  Industries.    (See 

P.  58.)     . 
House  Design  and  Decoration.     (See 

P.  58.) 
Costume     Design     and     Illustration. 

(See  pp.  58,  59.) 
Fine  Arts  Education.    (See  p.  65.) 

Foods  and  Cookery.     (See  p.  67.) 
Textiles  and  Clothing.    (See  p.  74.) 
Household    or    Institutional   Admin- 
istration.    (See  p.  78.) 
General   Household   Arts.      (See   p. 

84.) 
Household    Arts    Education.      (See 
84.) 

Industrial     Drawing     and 

(See  p.  89.) 
Metalworking.    (See  p.  94.) 
Woodworking-.     (See  p.  91.) 


Fine  Arts 


Household  Arts 


Design. 


Arts     Education.       (See 


Industrial 
P-  97.) 

Music.     (See  p.  100.) 

Musical  Education.     (See  p.  104.) 


•  Industrial  Arts 


>  Music 

Public  Health  Nursing.  (See  p.  109.)  ] 

Nursing  and  Health  Education.  (See  j>  Nursing  and  Health 

J 


p.  109.) 
Physical    Education 


(See    p.    115.) 
122.) 


Practical  Science.    (See  p 

(a)  Applied   Biology 

(b)  Applied  Chemistry 

(c)  Nutrition 

(d)  Hygiene 

(e)  Industrial  Geography 


Physical  Education 


Science 
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GRADUATE   INSTRUCTION   IN  PRACTICAL  ARTS 

For  the  conduct  of  the  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  are  for  convenience  termed 
"the  higher  degrees,"  Columbia  University  has  established  three 
Faculties,  in  charge  respectively  of  the  Schools  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science.  These  three  Faculties  correspond  to 
what  in  many  American  Universities  is  called  a  "graduate  depart- 
ment" or  "graduate  school,"  and  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  ot 
advanced  instruction  not  only  during  the  academic  year,  but  in  the 
Summer   Session  of  the  University.  _ 

The  distribution  of  the  work  leading  to  the  higher  degrees  among 
the  Faculties  is  here  shown :  . 

Faculty  of  Political  Science— Division  of  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law.  n^  .  ,      ,  X7, 

Faculty  of  Philosophy— Division  of  Education  (the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers  College);  Division  of  Ancient  and  Oriental  Lan- 
oua°es-  Division  of  Fine  Arts;  Division  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures;  Division  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Anthropology. 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science— Division  of  Biology ;  Division  of  Chem- 
istry Division  of  Engineering;  Division  of  Geology,  Geography,  and 
Mineralogy ;  Division  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science ;  Division 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  .  . 

The  graduate  courses  of  Teachers  College  are  under  the  Division 
of  Education  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  The  courses  in  Teachers 
College  may  lead  at  the  same  time  to  a  Teachers  College  Diploma  and  to 
a  University  degree.  Students  who  take  a  major  subject  of  four 
or  more  graduate  courses  per  year  in  Teachers  College  register  and  pay 
their  fees  there,  thus  becoming  students  under  the  University  b  acuity 
of  Philosophy  without  the  payment  of  an  additional  fee  or  further 
registration.  They  may  pursue  minor  courses  under  one  or  more 
of"  the  Divisions  noted  above.  Similarly,  graduate  students  special- 
izing in  other  departments  of  the  University  may  take  certain  teach- 
ers College  graduate  courses  as  minor  subjects.  It  is  evident  that 
the  division  of  the  field  of  graduate  work  among  the  three  Faculties 
in  no  wise  limits  the  freedom  of  the  student  to  make  his  own  com- 
bination of  studies.  A  graduate  student  may  pursue  work  under  two 
or  more  Faculties;  and  in  many  cases  such  an  arrangement  is  highly 

A  full'  statement  of  the  graduate  courses  in  education  offered  by 
Teachers  College  will  be  found  in  the  Announcement  of  the  Schoo 
of  Education.  Full  statements  of  the  other  graduate  courses  ottered 
in  the  University  are  contained  in  Announcements  of  the  Divisions 
named  above,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  ot 
Teachers  College  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 

Admission  Requirements 

Graduates  of  approved  colleges'  or  scientific  schools  holding  bac- 
calaureate degrees  in  arts,  letters,  philosophy  or  science,  or  an  engi- 
neering degree,  are  regularly  admitted  to  Teachers  College  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Teachers   College  diplomas,  with  major   subjects  in  the  held 

°fAna undergraduate  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  any  half-year,  is  within  twelve  points  of  a  bachelors 
degree    may  be  permitted,  with  the  approval  of  the  deans  concerned,  to 
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take  one  full  graduate  course  or  its  equivalent  with  a  view  to  counting 
it  toward  a  higher  degree;  if  within  eight  points,  two;  if  within  four, 
three.  Such  courses  must  be  registered  in  Teachers  College.  If  the 
student  afterwards  matriculates  as  a  candidate  for  a  higher  degree, 
the  graduate  courses  previously  taken  by  him  under  this  provision  will 
be  entered  in  his  curriculum  as  already  completed.  A  student  who 
combines  graduate  and  undergraduate  work  must  not  exceed  16  points 
per  half-year. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  any  graduate  curriculum  with  a  major 
subject  in  practical  arts  must  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers 
College  a  blank  form  for  application  and  record  of  previous  work. 
Successful  applicants  will  receive  formal  letters  of  admission  to  grad- 
uate study. 

Residence 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy must  pursue  their  studies  in  residence  for  a  minimum  period 
of  one  and  two  years,  respectively ;  provided,  however,  that  the  period 
of  residence  of  students  from  institutions  in  which  the  course  of 
study  is  not  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  leading  to  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Teachers  College  may  be  proportionately  extended.  The 
satisfactory  completion  of  work  at  four  Summer  Sessions,  or  at  two 
Summer  Sessions,  together  with  a  half-year  of  the  regular  academic 
year,  will  be  accepted  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  residence  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Candidacy 
for  this  degree  may  extend  throughout  a  period  of  five  years. 

Program  of  Studies 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

For  Candidates  with  Major  Subjects  in  Teachers  College 

Quantity  of  Work 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  represents  the  work  of  one  academic 
year  of  about  forty  hours  a  week  in  class  attendance,  preparation, 
reading  or  laboratory.  The  unit  for  graduate  study  is  the  "course." 
or  "full  course,"  designed  to  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  candidate's 
working  time  in  and  out  of  classes  for  one  half-year.  Seven  such  full 
courses,  or  their  equivalent  in  half-courses,  together  with  an  essay,  or 
its  equivalent,  taken  without  charge  for  tuition,  constitute  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree.  A  written  digest  of  six  unit  courses,  the  com- 
pletion of  an  additional  full  course,  or  field  work  amounting  to  ten 
hours  per  week  for  one  half-year,  may  be  substituted,  with  the  approval 
of  the  adviser,   for  the   required  essay. 


Selection  of  Courses 

A  candidate  specializing  in  the  field  of  practical  arts  must  take 
at  least  four  full  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  in  Teachers  College. 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  taken  either  in  Teachers  College  or 
in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Every  candidate  before  entering  upon  his  work  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  should  have  completed  courses  in  History  and  Prin- 
ciples   of    Education    and    in    Educational    Psychology    equivalent    to 
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Education  A,  B  and  2,  as  offered  for  undergraduate  students.  If 
these  courses  have  not  been  completed,  at  least  one  of  the  four  ful 
courses  required  in  Teachers  College  must  be  elected  from  the  general 
subjects:  History  and  Principles  of  Education  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, Educational  Psychology,  Educational  Sociology,  Elementary 
Education,  or  Secondary  Education.  jom.M    nf 

Apart  from  this  requirement,  the  curriculum  for  the  degiee  ot 
Master  of  Arts  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  the  department  of  he 
student's  major  interest,  and  is  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction.  The  whole  curriculum  may  not  fall  entirely 
within  one  department  of  Teachers  College;  it  must,  with  the  approval 
of  the  professors  concerned,  include  at  least  two  courses  m  some  other 
department  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  University.  In  case  of 
deficient  preparation,  the  department  of  the  students  major  interest 
may  prescribe  prerequisite  undergraduate  courses  without  credit. 


Essay 


An  essay,  or  thesis,  showing  ability  to  select,  organize,  and  present 
the  results  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  the  department  of  major 
nterest  is  required  for  the  Master's  degree  unless  a  satisfactory 
equivalent  is  offered  (see  statement  above  regarding  quantity  of  work). 
The  essay  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  concerned  at  such  time 
as  the  department  may  designate,  hi  it  ".accepted  the  Candida te  must 
file  two  typewritten  or  legibly  written  copies  with  the  Registrar  before 
the  time  when  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  and  not  later  than  the 
dates  fixe'd  in  the  Academic  Calendar. 

For  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
For   Candidates  with  Major  Subject  in  Teachers   College 

(See  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Education.) 

Other   Requirements   for  Higher   Degrees 

For  a   full  statement  of  all  the  formal  University  regulations  con- 
cerning   residence,    requirements,    examinations,    etc      for    the    higher 
degrees,    see   the    "Circular   of    Information    for    Graduate    Students, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

Registration 

1  Registration  extends  through  the  week  before  the  opening  of 
the  academic  year  in  September  and  during  two  days  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  second  half-year  in  February.  Graduate  students 
are  allowed  additional  days.  Exact  dates,  are  .given  in  the  Aca- 
demic Calendar  on  the  last  page.  Registration  and  enrolment 
at  T  later  da? fare  permitted  only  to  students  who,  showing  good  cause 
for  the  delay?  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and 
nav  a  late  registration  fee  of  five  dollars.  This  applies  also  to  students 
who  are  in  residence  in  the  first  half-year  and  who  neglect,  during 
the  registration  days  of  the  second  half-year,  to  make  any  necessary 
changers  of  programs,  including  reservations  of  limited  sections. 
Studlnts  thus  permitted  to  register  at  a  late  date  are  required  to  pay 
full    tuition     for    the    half-year    in    which    they    register.     Students 
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who  enter  any  course  three  weeks  or  more  after  its  beginning  are 
allowed  only  half  credit;  no  credit  is  allowed  to -those  entering  a 
course  later  than  the  middle  of  any  half-year. 

2.  At  registration,  each  student  must  file  with  the  Registrar,  on 
special  cards  signed  by  the  adviser,  a  list  of  all  of  the  courses  he  desires 
to  pursue  for  the  half-year  (in  September,  for  both  half-years).  No 
credit  is  allowed  for  any  course  not  approved  and  registered  in  this 
manner.  Any  necessary  changes  in  such  registered  lists  must  be 
approved  by  the  adviser  and  filed  with  the  Registrar,  on  blanks  provided 
for  the  purpose.  Without  the  special  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Instruction,  no  changes  can  be  approved  for  undergraduates  later  than 
the  second  Saturday  of  each  half-year. 

3.  No  student  is  permitted  to  register  for  more  than  16  points  (not 
including  one  or  two  points  in  physical  training  courses)  for  his  first 
half-year  in  residence.  Students  who  receive  grades  D  or  F  in  one  or 
two  subjects  during  any  academic  year  including  the  following  summer 
session  may  be  required  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  to  register 
for  limited  programs  in  the  following  half-year  and  until  a  satisfac- 
tory record ^  is  established.  Very  deficient  students  may  be  required 
to  make  limited  programs  at  any  time  during  an  academic  year.  Except 
in  the  cases  just  noted,  the  maximum  program  for  any  half-year  is  18 
points   (not  including  one  or  two  points  in  physical  training  courses). 

4.  A  student  with  a  major  in  education  desiring  to  elect  a  course 
which  requires  practical  work  in  the  schools  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice must  include  the  hours  required  for  this  in  his  program  as  ap- 
proved by  his  adviser. 

>  5.  Limited  sections:  Many  classes  for  practical  work  are  necessarily 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  students  in  each  section.  All  limited  sec- 
tions are  indicated  in  connection  with  descriptions  of  courses.  Stu- 
dents must  reserve  places  in  such  classes  by  personal  application  to 
the  clerks  in  charge  of  limited  sections  before  registration  cards 
are  filed  at  the  Registrar's  office.  Reservations  for  either  or  both  half- 
years  may  be  made  during  the  official  registration  days  in  September, 
or  during  the  preliminary  registration  period  in  May.  Reservations 
for  the  second  half-year  only  may  be  made  before  December,  or  on 
the  registration  days  in  February.  Concerning  reservations  for  the 
Summer  Session,  see  the  Announcement  of  that  Session.  If  a  change 
of  program  after  registration  involves  dropping  or  changing  a  limited 
section,  the  student  must  report  to  the  secretary  in  the  office  of 
Practical  Arts  before  filing  revised  program  at  the  Registrar's  office. 

6.  Certain  courses  in  other  parts  of  the  University  are  open  to 
qualified  undergraduate  students  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  who 
before  registration  obtain  written  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction.  Students  should  always  consult  the  official 
Announcement  of  the  Faculty,  College,  or  Division  in  which  work  is 
desired,  not  depending  upon  quotation  from  them  in  other  Announce- 
ments. Columbia  College  is  open  only  to  men;  Barnard  College  only 
to  women;  Teachers  College  and  a  large  number  of  graduate  courses 
in  other  parts  of  the  University  are  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  men. 

7.  Courses  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  are  open  to  students 
registered  in  other  parts  of  the  University  with  permission  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  under  which  the  student  is  regis- 
tered. 
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8  No  student  is  permitted  to  change  his  registration  f  rom  _  one 
Faculty  or  School  of  the  University  to  another  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Deans  concerned. 

9.  One  point  of  credit  is  given  for  one  hour  each  week  for  one 
half-year  in  lecture,  observation,  or  practice  teaching  with  one  and  a 
half  hours  of  supplementary  work,  or  for  two  hours  of  laboratory, 
studio,  or  shop  work,  with  a  half  hour  of  additional  work.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  one-point  supplementary  courses  marked  x,  no 
course  has  credit  of  less  than  two  points.  A  graduate  full  course 
requires  the  same  time  as  four  points  for  undergraduates. 

10.  For  undergraduates  24  points  represent  a  minimum  year  of 
residence  during  the  regular  academic  year. 

Examinations 

11.  Examinations  are  held  in  all  undergraduate  courses  in  January 
and  May  unless  special  omissions  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Instruction.  The  duration  of  each  examination  period  is  one  week. 
For  dates,  see  the  Academic  Calendar  in  this  Announcement. 

12  As  soon  after  the  examination  periods  as  the  records  are  com- 
plete, each  student  will  receive  from  the  Registrar  a  report  stating 
whether  he  has  passed  or  failed  in  the  courses  pursued.  #  The  grades 
recorded  are  open  only  to  officers  of  instruction  and  administration. 

13  Examinations  for  deficient  students  in  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts'  are  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  September  and  the  first 
Saturday  in  March.  Students  who  expect  to  take  these  examinations 
must  apply  in  writing,  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction.  Deficient  students  eligible  for  these  examina- 
tions are  those  who,  for  acceptable  reasons,  have  failed  to#  attend 
regular  examinations  or  who  have  the  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Instruction  (see  §14)  for  a  second  examination  in  courses  in  which 
the  grade  F  was  received. 

For  such  examinations  there  is  no  charge.  Examinations  other 
than  those  specified  are  not  held  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction,  and  in  every  such  instance  the  student  must  pay 
in  advance  at  the  time  of  application  a  special  examination  fee  of  five 
dollars. 

Deficiencies 

14  A  student  who  receives  the  grade  F  in  any  course  may  be  re- 
quired to  repeat  the  course,  to  substitute  an  equivalent,  to  complete 
satisfactorily  special  work  assigned  by  the  instructor,  or  to  take  a  second 
examination.  Each  case  will  be  decided  by  the  Committee  on  instruc- 
tion in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

15  Undergraduate  students  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  are 
on  probation  until   the  end   of   the  first  half-year   of  residence. 

16  Students  whose  scholarship  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory  may 
be  placed  on  probation  for  a  stated  period  and  on  conditions  to  be  de- 
termined in  each  case  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

17  If  the  scholarship  of  students  on  probation  continues  to  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the   Committee  on   Instruction,   such   students  will  be 
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required  to  withdraw  from  the  School  at  the  end  of  the  stated  period 
of  probation. 

18.  Students  whose  scholarship  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Instruction  may  be  required  at  any  time  to  make  changes  in 
programs  of  work. 

19.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  may  increase  or  decrease  a  stu- 
dent's requirements  for  graduation  in  accordance  with  the  quality 
of  work  in  any  year,  and  especially  during  periods  of  probation.  This 
rule  will  be  applied  whenever  a  student  has  an  undue  proportion  of 
low  grades. 

Attendance 

20.  The  presence  of  all  students  is  required  at  the  College  on  the 
day  immediately  following  the  close  of  all  vacations  and  recesses. 
The  Academic  Calendar  for  the  year  1915-1916  may  be  found  on  the 
last  pages  of  this  bulletin.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  recess  between  the  half-years. 

21.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  their  attendance  may  be  required 
at  any  time  to  make  such  changes  in  program  or  plan  of  work  as  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  may  deem  necessary.     See  also  18  above. 

22.  Students  are  required  to  attend  their  classes  regularly,  to  keep 
a  record  of  their  absences  and  tardiness,  and  to  report  (on  special 
blanks)  to  instructors  at  the  middle  and  end  of  each  half-year.  In- 
structors will  also  keep  records  of  attendance.  If  the  total  time  lost  in 
any  course  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  hours  required  for  the 
half-year,  the  instructor  may  require  special  work  or  reduce  grades. 
If  one-sixth  is  exceeded,  the  instructor  will  report,  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year,  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  which  will  confer  with 
the  student  and  instructor  and  reduce  grades  or  credit  in  proportion 
to  time  lost. 

23.  Students  who  find  that  stated  academic  exercises  are  fixed  for 
days  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  church  to  which  they 
belong,  and  who  are  prevented  by  conscientious  scruples  from  perform- 
ing their  University  duties  on  those  days,  are  required  to  report  in 
advance  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

Health 

24.  All  students  taking  eight  or  more  points  per  half-year  are  re- 
quired at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  paes  a  health  examination  satis- 
factory to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  Students  may  at 
any  time  be  required  to  modify  or  discontinue  their  work  for  physical 
reasons. 

The  College  Physician  and  the  assistant  physicians  (one  of  whom  is 
a  woman)  give  professional  advice  free  of  charge  to  students  who 
consult  them  in  their  offices  in  the  Thompson  Building. 

Academic  Discipline 

25.  Every  student  is  admitted  subject  to  the  disciplinary  powers 
of  the  University  authorities  as  defined  by  the  statutes  of  the 
University. 
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Withdrawal 

26.  In  cases  of  withdrawal  for  any  reason  students  should  notify 
the  Registrar  in  writing  without  delay.  No  application  for  a  return 
of  fees  can  be  considered  unless  such  application  is  made  at  the  time 
of  withdrawal.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  retain  fees  of 
students  withdrawing  from  limited  classes. 

FEES 

Tuition  and  University  fees  are  payable  semi-annually  in  advance, 
not  later  than  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  half-year,  and  no  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  late  registration,  or  return  for  courses  dropped  for 
reasons  of  discipline.  Under  the  regulations,  the  privileges  of  the 
University  are  withdrawn  from  any  student  delinquent  in  the  payment 
of  fees. 

Fees  for  degrees,  diplomas,  certificates  and  special  examinations  are 
payable  at  the  time  of  filing  application  for  these. 

The  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 

(a)  University  Fee: 

For  all  students  for  each  half-year  or  any  part  thereof $5.00 

(b)  Tuition  Fee: 

For  all  students  per  point,  except  in  cases  where  a  special  fee 

is  fixed  for  a  particular  course 6.00 

(Full  courses  for  graduate  students  are  counted  as  4  points; 
half-courses,  2  points.) 

(c)  For  a  Degree,  Diploma  or  Certificate,  or  for  an  examination 

therefor: 

For  a  Teachers  College  Certificate 5 .  00 

For  a  Teachers  College  Diploma 5 .  00 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 15.00 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts   25 . 00 

.    For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 35-00 

(d)  For  Privileges: 

(1)  Late    registration   or   application    (see   p.   32) 5.00 

(2)  Deficiency  and  special  examinations   (see  p.  34) 5.00 

(3)  Maximum  fee  for  examinations  in  a  single  series 25.00 

The  conditions  under  which  such  privileges  shall  be  granted  are  to 

be  determined  by  the  Registrar  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

(e)  Rebates: 

(1)  The  University  Fee  and  the  Degree  Fee  are  not  subject  to  rebate. 

(2)  After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  of  pro- 
grams (second  Saturday  of  either  half-year  for  undergraduates, 
fourth  Saturday  for  graduates),  no  tuition  fees  will  be  returned  for 
any  course  which  the  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue. 
Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total  with- 
drawal from  the  University,  when  a  pro  rata  return  of  fees  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Registrar.  When  a  rebate  is  allowed  for  the 
discontinuance  of  courses  or  withdrawal  from  the  University,  such 
rebate  will  be  reckoned  from  the  day  upon  which  the  Registrar 
receives  notice  from  the  student. 

Note — All    laboratory,    gymnasium,    shop,    studio    and    other    special 
fees  are  now  included  in  the  University  and  tuition  fees. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 

The  sixteenth  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University,  including 
many  courses  by  regular  instructors  in  Teachers  College,  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  July  6,  1915,  and  close  on  Friday,  August  13.  Teachers 
College  now  makes  the  Summer  Session  an  integral  part  of  its  aca- 
demic year.  Most  professors  take  part  in  the  work  of  summer  instruc- 
tion—some of  them  every  year,  some  in  alternate  years,  nearly  all  at 
some  time  within  a  four-year  period.  Teachers  College  courses  that 
are  most  in  demand  are  given  every  year ;  many  other  important  courses 
in  alternate  years  or  within  a  four-year  cycle.  The  courses  offered 
are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  elementary,  secondary, 
and  normal  schools,  and  in  colleges.  Students  register  but  do  not  neces- 
sarily matriculate,  i.e.,  become  candiates  for  degrees  or  diplomas. 
Students  who  become  regular  candidates  for  a  Teachers  College 
diploma  and  degree  will  receive  credit  for  courses  taken  in  the  Summer 
Session,  according  to  the  regulations  stated  in  connection  with  the 
announcement  of  each  such  course.  Application  for  matriculation  must 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College,  who  may  be  consulted 
personally  during  the  Summer  Session.  At  least  one  year  of  the 
work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  and  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must,  how- 
ever, be  done  during  the  regular  academic  year.  For  undergraduates 
24  points  represent  a  minimum  year's  residence  during  the  regular 
academic  year.  The  Master's  degree  may  be  earned  entirely  through 
Summer  Session  work  within  five  years  from  matriculation. 

The  Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session,  containing  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  several  courses,  information  concerning  these,  and  con- 
cerning the  arrangements  which  students  may  make  for  board  and 
lodging,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, or  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

EXTENSION   TEACHING 

Columbia  University,  including  Teachers  College,  offers  to  teachers 
of  New  York  and  vicinity  and  to  others  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
at  the  University,  or  in  local  centres  elsewhere,  systematic  courses  of 
collegiate  and  professional  study  under  the  guidance  of  college  in- 
structors at  hours  convenient  to  those  whose  time  is  already  largely 
occupied,— on  the  afternoons  of  school  days,  on  certain  evenings,  and 
on  Saturday  mornings.  Such  courses  are  usually  integral  parts  or 
exact  duplicates  of  regular  courses,  and  given  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  regular  students,  each  course  consisting  of  at  least  thirty  ses- 
sions of  one  hour  each.  Many  of  the  regular  courses  offered  by 
Teachers  College  are  also  scheduled  at  late  afternoon  hours  and  on 
Saturday  mornings  and  are  open  to  those  who  matriculate  in  the 
College.  (See  also  Part-Time  Students,  p.  25.)  Students  in  extension 
courses  who  matriculate  in  Teachers  College,  satisfying  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  any  one  of  the  regular  curricula,  outlined  on 
pages  26  to  32,  may,  according  to  the  special  regulation  for  extension 
courses,  count  such,  courses  towards  any  diploma  and  degree  for 
which  the  corresponding  regular  courses  'may  be  counted  At  least 
one  year  of  the  work  required  for  any  degree  or  diploma  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  in  residence  courses. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES 

>   The  School  of  Practical  Arts  offers  to  teachers  and  others  engaged 
in  occupations  in  New  York  City  and  the  vicinity  many  special  courses 
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at  hours  convenient  to  those  interested.  Such  courses  are  open  to  men 
and  women  without  examination  as  non-matriculated  students  (see 
p    25),  and  without  credit  toward  certificate,  diploma,  or  degree. 

A  special  bulletin  concerning  Special  Classes,  giving  courses,  hours, 
and  other  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers 
College. 

PRACTICAL  ARTS  "SHORT  COURSES" 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  instruction,  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  offers  each  year  a  series  of  "Short  Courses,"  each  consisting 
of  three  to  five  lectures  or  demonstrations,  with  suggestions  for  sup- 
plementary reading.  These  short  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the 
curricula  of  students  who  have  not  time  for  many  regular  courses  out- 
side their  own  major  subjects.  No  credit  will  be  given  for_  short 
courses  They  are  open  without  charge  to  students  who  are  registered 
for  ten  or  more  points  per  half-year.  A  card  of  admission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  School.  Certain 
short  courses  that  are  given  every  year  are  announced  under  depart- 
ments in  this  bulletin ;  others  are  arranged  and  announced  at  various 
times  during  the  college  year. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
General  Statement 

1  In  general,  odd  numbers  indicate  courses  or  parts  of  courses 
given  during  the  first  half-year,  but  many  such  courses  are  repeated 
in  the  second  half-year;  even  numbers,  those  given  only  during  the 
second  half-year.  Courses  bearing  both  odd  and  even  numbers  con- 
nected by  a  hyphen  (e.  g.,  Chemistry  1-2)  extend  throughout  the  year 
and  can  ordinarily  be  entered  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  half- 
year-  students  may  enter  such  courses  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half-year  only  when  instructors  approve  and  sign  the  registration  cards 

The  Roman  numerals  are  applied  in  the  same  way  to  sections  ot 
courses.  Thus,  Sections  I,  III,  V  complete  the  course  in  the  first  half- 
vear-  II  IV,  VI  in  the  second  half;  and  I-II  or  III-IV  extend  through 
both  half -years.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  A  and  B  courses  in  English 
French,  German,  History,  and  Physical  Training,  all  sections  of  which 
extend  throughout  the  year. 

2  Certain  courses  in  English,  Education,  French,  German,  History, 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  are  designated  by  letters  and  are  re- 
quired in  undergraduate  curricula. 

3.  Courses  designated  by  numbers  from  I  to  ioo  are  open  to  all 
qualified  undergraduates. 

4.  Courses  in  all  subjects,  except  Education  numbered  from  ioi  to  200, 
are  open  to  seniors  and  graduates  and  may  be  counted  for  credit  to- 
ward all  degrees.  Courses  in  Education  numbered  below  300  are  open 
to  qualified  seniors  with  approval  of  advisers. 

5.  Courses  designated  by  numbers  above  200  (in  Education,  above 
300)  are  open  only  to  graduates. 

6  A  "point"  credit  stands  for  one  lecture  or  recitation  per  week 
for'  a  half-year.  A  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  equals  one  lec- 
ture    Each  lecture  or  recitation  requires  on  the  average  one  and  one- 
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half  hours  of  additional  work,  and  each  laboratory  period  requires 
one-half  hour  extra.  In  general,  each  point  requires  on  the  average 
two  and  one-half  hours  per  week  total  time  in  lecture,  laboratory, 
studio,  library  and  home  work.  These  are  averages  for  good  students ; 
others  find  it  necessary  to  devote  more  time  to  preparation  of  lessons. 
Courses  numbered  above  ioo  are  credited  as  "half-courses"  or  "full- 
courses"  toward  the  higher  degrees.  A  half -course  is  equal  to  2 
points ;  full  course,  4  points. 

7.  Courses  marked   "special"  are  not  credited  toward  degrees,  di- 
plomas or  certificates  unless  the  value  in  points  is  stated. 

8.  Courses  with  x  affixed  to  the  numbers  are  supplementary  courses 
and  may  not  be  taken  separately. 

9.  Courses  with  A  and  B  affixed  to  the  numbers  are  alternative  and 
may  be  taken  only  as  substitutes  for  the  courses  with  the  same  numbers. 

10.  Courses   with  a,  b,  or  c  affixed   to  the  numbers  are  parts  of 
courses  bearing  the  same  numbers. 


General  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economic  Science,  Education, 
English,  French,  German,  Geography,  History,  Hygiene,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Psychology,  and  Social  Science  are  described  on  pages  40  to  56. 

Technical  courses  in  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts, 
Music  and  Speech,  Nursing  and  Health,  and  Physical  Education  are 
described  on  pages  57  to  122. 


I.  GENERAL  COURSES 

(Technical  courses  are  described  on  pages  57  to  122) 

BIOLOGY 

Laboratory  ticket:  Students  in  all  courses  in  biology  are  required  to  purchase 
from  the  Bursar  a  laboratory  breakage  ticket,  good  for  all  science  departments, 
price  $2.     Unused  coupons   are   redeemable   at  the  end  of  any   term. 

Limited  sections:  For  all  courses  announced  as  "limited  sections"  students 
must  reserve  places  at  the  time  of  registration.     See  5  on  page  33. 

Students  who  apply  for  exemption  from  required  courses  in  biology  on  the 
basis  of  study  previously  completed  at  other  colleges  _  must  submit  note-books, 
names  of  text-books  used  and  brief  outlines  of  the  previous  work. 

Biology    1 — Elementary    Human    Anatomy    and    Physiology.      2 

points.     Miss  Stackpole  and  assistant. 

Section  I:  W.  and  S.,   10-11.50,  first  half-year. 

Section  III :  Tu.  and  Th.,  3.10-5,  first  half-year.     Room  421  T.  C. 

Biology   3 — Introduction   to    Biology.     Recitations,    lectures,   and 
laboratory  work.     4  points.     Miss  Stackpole  and  assistant. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Room  421  T.  C. 

An  elementary   study  of  general  biology,   especially  in  its  physiological  aspects 
Biology   4   and   57  should   follow  this  course. 

Biology  4 — Human  Biology.     Recitations,  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     4  points.     Miss  Stackpole  and  assistant. 
Section  I:  M.  and  W.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year. 
Section  II:  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  second  half-year. 
Section  IV:  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year. 
Section  VI:   M.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  second  half-year. 
Limited  sections.    Room  421  T.  C. 

An  introductory  study  of  human  structure,  functions,  development  and  hygienic 
relations  on  a  biological  basis. 

Biology  4x — Biology  for  Sex-Education.  1  point  when  taken 
parallel  with  any  course  in  hygiene  or  biology.  Open  only  to  women. 
Miss  Stackpole. 

M.  at  5.10,  second  half-year.    Room  421  T.  C. 

A  series  of  fifteen  illustrated  lectures  and  laboratory  demonstrations  dealing 
with  the  anatomical,  physiological,  embryological  and  bacteriological  facts  of  biology 
which  are  necessary  for  understanding  sex-education. 

Biology  51-52 — Biological  Nature-Study.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  field  work,  and  reading.  4  points.  Professor  Broadhurst  and 
Miss  Stackpole. 

M.  and  W.,  3-10-5-    Room  423  T.  C. 

This  course  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  nature-study  of  common  ani- 
mals and  plants.  The  first  half-year  is  chiefly  plant  nature-study,  while  the 
second  half-year  is  largely  devoted  to  animals.  The  names,  life-histories,  habits, 
relations  to  man,  and  other  facts  of  popular  interest  concerning  living  things  are 
emphasized.  Trees  and  forestry,  cultivated  plants,  wild  flowers,  birds,  insects, 
domesticated  animals,  and  other  materials  important  in  nature-study  are  selected 
for  study.  Both  half-years  are  essential  for  teachers  of  nature-study  and  biology, 
but  general  students  may  register  for  either  half-year. 
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Biology  53— Biology  Applied  to  Physiology.  Lectures,  readings 
and  laboratory  work.  4  points.  Miss  Stackpole  and  Professor  Bige- 
low. 

Section  I:  M.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year. 

Section  III:  W.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year. 

Room  421  T.  C. 

A  comparative  biological  study  of  structure,  function  and  hygiene  of  the 
human  organs  concerned  with  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  metabolism,  excre- 
tion, nervous  and  muscular  activity,  and  reproduction. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  3,  or  4  or  equivalent  elemental y  biology:  and  elementary 
chemistry. 

Biology  57— Elementary  Microbiology  (including  Bacteriology). 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  2  points.  Professor  Broadhurst  and 
assistant. 

This  half-year  course  requires  (1)  one  lecture  hour,  (2)  one  demon- 
stration and  recitation  hour,  and  (3)  one  two-hour  laboratory  period. 
The  hours  must  be  arranged  before  registration. 

(1)  Lecture,  F.  at  3.10,  both  half-years.     Room  423  T.  C. 

(2)  Demonstration  and  recitation,  one  hour  on  Wednesday. 

(3)  Laboratory  sections : 

Section  I:  Tu.,  2.10-4,  first  half-year. 

Section  II:  M.,  2.10-4,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:  F.,  10-11.50,  first  half-year. 

Section  IV:  Tu.,  2.10-4,  second  half-year. 

Section  VI:  Th.,  2.10-4,  second  half-year. 

Section  VIII:  M.,  9-10.50.  Demonstration,  one  hour  on  W.  Lec- 
ture, F.  at  9,  second  half-year  only.  Open  to  qualified  nurses  and  to 
those  securing  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Additional  laboratory  sections  may  be  formed  for  more  than  fifteen 
students. 

Limited  sections.    Room  423  T.  C. 

This  course  deals  with  bacteria,  molds,  yeasts,  and  other  micro-organisms 
selecting  for  most  attention  the  forms  which  affect  every-day  life.  The  bacterio- 
logical problems  of  personal  and  public  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  included.  Many 
ot  the  studies  directly  involve  important  problems  of  home  economics. 

Prerequisite:    Elementary  biological  laboratory  study. 

Biology    153-154— Special    Problems   in   Applied   Biology.     Two 

half-courses  or  4  points.  Professor  Bigelow  (for  general  biology  and 
physiology  in  second  half-year)  and  Professor  Broadhurst  (for  bac- 
teriology; either  or  both  half-years). 

Hours  must  be  arranged  with  instructors  before  registration.  The 
physiology  section  will  be  omitted  in   1915-16. 

This  course  will  deal  with  special  problems  of  'interest  to  advanced  students 
in  practical  arts  and  educational  biology.  The  laboratory  work  and  required  read- 
ing and  reports  will  be  planned  for  groups  of  students  with  similar  interests.  The 
lectures  _and  conferences  with  the  class  as  a  whole  will  deal  with  problems  of 
general  interest,  especially  recent  advances  in  the  physiological  and  bacteriological 
phases  of  applied  biology. 

Prerequisites:    The  equivalent  of  Biology  53  and  57. 

SHORT   COURSES 

(Five  lectures   each,  see  p.  38) 

Short  Course  1— Elementary  Facts  of  Embryology.  Open  to 
women.  Miss  Stackpole.  Second  half-year,  first  five  Mondays  at 
5.10.    Room  421  T.  C. 

Short  Course  2— Sex-physiology.  For  women.  Miss  Stackpole. 
Second  half-year,  sixth  to  tenth  Mondays  at  5.10.     Room  421  T.  C. 
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Short  Course  3 — Special  Hygiene  for  Women.  Miss  Stackpole. 
Second  half-year,  last  five  Mondays,  at  5.10.    Room  421  T.  C. 

Short  Courses  4  and  5 — Survey  of  Sex-education.  Professor 
Bigelow.    M.  and  W.  at  1.10,  last  five  weeks  second  half-year. 

Short  Courses  6  and  7 — Heredity  and  Eugenics.  Professor  Bige- 
low.   M.  and  W.  at  1.10,  third  to  eighth  weeks  of  second  half-year. 
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Education  sl04a— Biological  Facts  for  Sex-Education,     i  point. 

Miss  Stackpole. 

Biology  s53— Biology  Applied  to  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for 
Teachers.    2  points.    Miss  Stackpole  and  Professor  Bigelow. 

Biology  s57 — Applied  Bacteriology,  Elementary.  2  points.  Pro- 
fessor Broadhurst. 

Nature-Study  si — Biological  Nature-Study.  2  points.  Professor 
Broadhurst  and  Miss  Stackpole. 

CHEMISTRY 

Students  in  all  courses  in  chemistry  are  required  to  purchase  from  the  Bursar 
a  laboratory  breakage  ticket,  good  for  all  science  departments,  price  $2.  Unused 
coupons   are   redeemable  at  the   end  of  any  term. 

Limited  sections:  For  all  courses  announced  as  "limited  sections"  students 
must  reserve  places  at  the  time  of  registration.     See  5  on  page  33. 

Students  who  apply  for  exemption  from  required  courses  in  chemistry  on 
the  basis  of  study  previously  completed  at  other  colleges,  must  submit  note- 
books,  names  of  text-books  used  and  brief  outlines  of  the  previous  work. 

There  are  four  lines  of  chemistry  represented  in  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts — General  Chemistry,  Household  Chemistry,  Biological 
Chemistry,  and  Food  Chemistry. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  1-2 — General  Chemistry.  8  points.  Professor  Car- 
penter, Mr.  Kramer,  and  Miss  Gates. 

Section  I :  M.  and  F.,  1.10-4,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  II :  M.  and  F.,  3.10-6,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  III:  Tu.  and  Th.,  1.10-4,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  IV :  Tu.  and  Th.,  3.10-6,  throughout  the  year. 
Limited  sections.    Room  402  T.  C. 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  language  and  with  the 
scientific  methods  and  practices  of  chemistry.  The  elementary  principles  of  the 
science  are  taught  from  the  viewpoint  of  modern  interpretations  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  reactions.  The  illustrative  material  is  drawn,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  fields  of  industrial  and  household  science.  A  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
common  and  useful  substances  and  the  preparation  of  many  of  them  is  undertaken 
in  the  laboratory. 

Chemistry  la — General  Chemistry.  Equivalent  to  first  half  of 
Chemistry  1-2  above.    4  points.     Miss  Francis. 

W.  and  S.,  9-1 1.50,  second  half-year.    Room  402  T.  C. 

Chemistry  2a — General  Chemistry.     Equivalent  to  second  half  of 
Chemistry  1-2  above.    4  points.    Professor  Carpenter. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  8-10.50,  first  half-year.    Room  402  T.  C. 
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Chemistry  3 — Elements   of  Chemistry.     4  points.     Miss  Francis. 
Section  I:    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:    W.  and  S.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.     (For  students  in 
nursing  and  health.)    Room  402  T.  C. 

An  abbreviated  course  for  those  who  desire  only  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  All  students  who  intend  to  apply  chemistry  in  later  professional  or 
scientific  work  are  advised  to  take  Chemistry  1-2. 

Chemistry  5 — Intermediate  Chemistry.    4  points.     Professor  Car- 
penter and  Mr.  Kramer. 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year.    Room  402  T.  C. 

This  course,  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  a  thorough  course  in  high- 
school  chemistry,   completes  the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  1-2. 
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Chemistry   si — General    Chemistry    Introductory   to   Household 
Arts.    4  points.     Professor  Carpenter  and  assistant. 

Chemistry   s2 — General    Chemistry    Introductory   to    Household 
Arts.    4  points.    Professor  Carpenter  and  assistant. 


ORGANIC  AND  HOUSEHOLD  CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  25 — Food  Industries.  Lectures,  readings,  and  demon- 
strations, varied  with  excursions  to  manufacturing  establishments  and 
reports  on  the  processes  inspected.  3  points.  Professor  Vulte  and 
Miss  Vanderbilt. 

Section  I:    Tu.  and  Th.,  10-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:    M.  and  F.,  10-11.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year.    Room  400  T.  C. 

The  lectures  describe  the  preparation  of  the  various  staple  foods,  from  the  raw 
state  to  the  finished  product  in  marketable  form,  and  composition  and  cost  of  the 
available  materials.  Among  the  various  subjects  considered  are  the  cereals,  flours, 
meals,  starch,  bread,  sugars,  meats,  edible  oils,  dairy  products,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
alcoholic  beverages,  spices  and  condiments.  The  processes  of  drying,  salting,  smok- 
ing, canning,  and  preserving  are  described.  Adulteration  and  substitution  are  also 
considered. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    A  course  in  general   chemistry. 

Chemistry  31 — Household  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  4  points.  Professor  Vulte,  Miss  Vanderbilt,  and 
Mrs.  McGowan. 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  0-11.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section   II,   second   half-year. 

Section  III:  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year. 

Section  V:  W.,  9-1 1.50;  F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  VI,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections.     Room  405  H.  A. 

This  course  includes  water — composition,  analysis  and  purification;  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels — composition,  manufacture,  properties  and  testing;  hydrocarbons — ■ 
classification  and  properties;  alcohols,  aldehydes,  acids;  examination  of  fruit  prod- 
ucts; carbohydrates;  testing  of  flours,  meal,  cereals,  etc.;  fats — properties,  testing, 
saponification,  soap  making;  proteins — classification,  properties,  examination;  baking 
powders;  tea,  coffee,  cocoa. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  general  chemistry  equivalent  to  Chemistry  1-2. 
Chemistry  25  is  recommended. 
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Chemistry  31A.  4  points.  A  modification  of  Chemistry  31  for  stu- 
dents in  household  administration  and  others  desiring  a  general  survey 
of  household  chemistry  and  physics. 

M.  and  D.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1  or  3.  This  course  does  not  admit  to  more  advanced 
courses  in  chemistry  unless  the  student  has  completed  the  equivalent  of  'Chem- 
istry 1-2. 

Chemistry  41 — Organic  Chemistry  for  Household  Arts.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  4  points.  Professor  Vulte,  Miss 
Vanderbilt,  and  Mrs.  McGowan. 

Section  I :  M.  and  W.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year. 

Section  II:  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  second  half-year. 

Room  405  H.  A. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  biological 
chemistry  and  nutrition. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  1-2. 

Chemistry  41a.  Lectures  of  Chemistry  41,  for  students  who  are 
exempted  from  the  laboratory  work.    2  points. 

Household  Arts  121-122 — Household  Chemistry.  Advanced 
course.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  4  points.  Two  half-courses. 
Professor  Vulte  and  Miss  Vanderbilt. 

W.  and  F.,  2.10-5.     Room  412  H.  A. 

This  course  offers"  an  opportunity  to  advanced  students  for  more  extended 
study  of  household  materials,  as  foods,  water,  leavening  agents,  detergents,  tex- 
tile fibers  and  fabrics,  etc. 

Prerequisites:     Chemistry  31   and  51. 
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Chemistry  s25 — Food  Production  and  Manufacture.  3  points. 
Professor  Vulte  and  assistant. 

Chemistry  s31 — Household  Chemistry.  4  points.  Professor  Vulte 
and  Mrs.  McGowan. 

Chemistry  s31a.  Lectures  of  s31.  1  point  if  taken  with  any  other 
course  in  chemistry.     Professor  Vulte. 

Household  Arts  sl21 — Household  Chemistry,  Advanced  Course. 
4  points.    Professor  Vulte  and  Mrs.  McGowan. 

Textiles  s31c — Textile  Chemistry.  1  point  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Textiles  s31a  or  s31b.  Mrs. 
McGowan. 


BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  51 — Physiological  Chemistry.  Lectures,  conferences, 
and  laboratory  work.  4  points.  Professor  Gies,  Dr.  Seaman  and 
assistants. 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  10-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:    Tu.  and  Th.,  10-11.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Room  403  H.  A. 

Lectures,  all  sections,  Tu.  at  5.10. 
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Recitations,  all  sections,  F.,   2.10-3. 
Limited  sections. 

The  chemistry  of  cellular  nutrition,  including  chemical  constituents  of  cells, 
chemistry  of  foods,  digestion,  absorption,  assimilation,  and  the  tissues  and  excretions. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1-2  and  Chemistry  31  or  equivalents  in  general  and 
organic  chemistry;  Biology  1,  3  or  4  or  equivalents  in  general  biology  and 
physiology. 

Chemistry  51x — Pathological  Chemistry.    Lectures.    I  point  credit 
if  taken  after  Chemistry  51.     Professor  Gies. 
M.  at  5.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  will  present  the  chemical  facts  pertaining  to  abnormal  nutritional 
processes.  The  causes  of  leading  types  of  abnormalities,  as  well  as  the  chief 
factors  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  diseases,  and  the  alleviation  of  their 
effects,  will  be  discussed  under  such  heads  as  inflammation,  degeneration,  resistance, 
infection,  immunity,  tolerance,  anemia,  tuberculosis,  dyspepsia,  typhoid  fever,  jaun- 
dice, Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  gout,  rheumatism,  intoxication,  nervous  disorders, 
and  analogous  subjects. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  51. 

Household  Arts  125— Physiological  Chemistry.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations and  laboratory.  4  points.  Full  course.  Professor  Gies,  Dr. 
Seaman  and  assistants. 

Tu.  and  Th.,  3.10-5,  first  half-year.     Lectures,  5.10-6. 

Room  403  H.  A. 

_  This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  of  nutrition,  or  for  any  who 
desire  to  major  in  biological  chemistry.  The  course  presents  the  essential  chem- 
ical facts  pertaining  to  life  processes.  The  composition  and  nutrition  of  the 
cells  as  the  units  of  structure  and  the  centers  or  agents  of  biological  power 
and  activity  are  studied  prior  to  determinations  of  the  ways  in  which  the  higher 
plants  and  animals  prepare  and  utilize  nutrient  materials  and  reject  waste  prod- 
ucts in  their  growth,  repair,  reproduction,  and  self-preservation.  The  laboratory 
work  includes  studies  of  carbohydrates,  lipins",  proteins,  enzymes,  and  other  cell 
constituents;  blood  and  lymph;  essential  food  substances;  the  various  types  of 
digestion;  and  the  chemistry  of  the  leading  tissues  and  urine. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  31,  41,  or  approved  organic  chemistry  and  Biology 
4  or  53. 

Household  Arts  127 — Physiological  Chemistry— Advanced.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  4  points.  Full  course.  Professor  Gies  and 
assistants. 

Lecture,  Tu.  at  9,  second  half-year. 

Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.    Room  403  H.  A. 

This  course  prepares  the  student  for  experimental  work  in  general  nutrition. 
It  is  confined  to  a  study  of  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  substances  of 
greatest  importance  in  metabolism.  The  laboratory  work  includes  qualitative 
and  quantitative  urinary  analysis,  the  student  receiving  instruction  in  methods 
for  the  determination  of  total  nitrogen,  ammonia,  urea,  creatin,  creatinin,  uric 
acid,    indican,    chloride,    sulphates,    phosphates,    pathological   constituents,    etc. 

Prerequisite:    Household  Arts  125. 

Household   Arts   225— Research   in    Biological    Chemistry.     Full 

course.  _  Professor  Gies,  Dr.  Seaman  and  assistants. 

Requires  not  less  than  10  hours  per  week  in  either  half-year. 


The  following  advanced  courses  in  Biological  Chemistry  are  given 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Columbia  University  Medical  School  and  are 
open  to  qualified  graduate  students  of  Household  Arts: 

Biol.  Chemistry  221-222— Nutrition  in  Health.  Advanced  physio- 
logical chemistry.  Lectures,  2  hours;  conferences,  2  hours;  laboratory, 
12  hours.     Professor  Howe  and  Dr.  Miller. 

Biol.  Chemistry  223-224— Nutrition  in  Disease.  Advanced  patho- 
logical chemistry.  Lectures,  2  hours;  conferences,  2  hours;  laboratory, 
12  hours.     Professor  Gies. 
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Biol.  Chemistry  225-226 — Nutrition  in  Disease.  Lecture,  I  hour. 
Professors  Gies  and  Howe,  and  Drs.  Goodridge,  Kahn  and  Wein- 
berger. 

Biol.  Chemistry  251-252 — Research.  16  hours.  Professor  Gies  and 
Dr.  Miller. 
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Chemistry  s51 — Physiological  Chemistry.  4  points.  Professor 
Gies,  Dr.  Seaman  and  assistant. 

Household  Arts  sl25— Physiological  Chemistry.  Advanced. 
4  points.    Full  course.    Professor  Gies,  Dr.  Seaman  and  assistant. 

FOOD  CHEMISTRY 

The  courses  described  under  Nutrition  and  Food  Economics  include 
the  principles  and  applications  of  food  chemistry. 


ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 

Economic  Science  1— Principles  of  Economics.   3  points.   Profes- 
sor Andrews. 

M.,  W.  and  F.  at  2.10,  first  half-year. 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  students  with  the  modern  industrial  world  by 
analyzing  its  general  conditions  in  terms  of  economic  principles;  the  subjects  of 
consumption,  production,  and  distribution  are  studied  to  discover  the  principles 
underlying  the  use  of  wealth,  the  production  of  goods  by  the  co-operation  ot 
land,  labor,  capital,  and  management,  and  the  distribution  of  the  product  of  indus- 
try into  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits. 

Economic   Science   102— Economic   Problems.    Lectures,  readings 
and  reports.     2  points.     Half-course.     Professor  Andrews. 
M.  and  W.  at  2.10,   second  half-year. 

A  study  of  the  industrial  situation  for  the  practical  arts  teacher  (industrial, 
household  and  fine  arts).  The  organization  of  industry  and  its  relation  to  the 
individual. 

Economic   Science   79— Household  Economic  Science.    2  points. 
Professor  Andrews. 

Section  I :    Tu.  and  Th.  at  3-io,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III :    M.  and  W.  at  4.10,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Sections  I  and  II  give  special  emphasis  to  the  budgets  of  industrial  and  rural 
families.      Sections    III    and    IV    give    special    attention    to    family    budgets    from 

Deals'  with  the  organization  and  control  of  family  and  personal  life  through 
the  economic  relations  of  the  household.  The  family  income  and  its  expendi- 
ture, including  the  following  topics:  the  income,  its  source,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  income  in  productive  labor  within  the  household;  family  expenditures 
and  their  regulation;  the  budget  system;  the  items  of  the  budget  as  measures 
of  standards  of  living;  necessaries  for  efficient  living— shelter,  food,  clothing,  and 
personal  life;  house  ownership  versus  rental;  house  maintenance,  furnishings,  and 
equipment;  operating  expenses  and  the  cost  of  cleanness;  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing;  the  personal  life  as  reflected  in  personal  expenditure;  thrift;  methods  of 
saving,  as  savings  banks,  investments  and  insurance, — life,  accident,  and  nre. 

Economic  Science  81— Household  Accounts.    2  points.    Professor 

Andrews.  __    _  , 

Section  I:  W.,  10-12,  first  half-year.     Section  II:  F.,  2.10-4,  second 

half-year. 

Gives  special  attention  to  household  accounts,  for  the  teacher,  house  manager, 
and  consultant. 
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Household  Arts  165-166 — Household  Economic  Science — Ad- 
vanced. Lectures,  reports,  discussions.  4  points.  Two  half-courses. 
Professor  Andrews. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

In  the  first  half-year  the  historical^  literature  on  the  economics  of  the  house- 
hold is  presented,  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  household  budgets;  in  the  sec- 
ond half-year  the  economic  organization  of  the  work  of  the  household,  through 
the  unpaid  work  of  the  housewife,  through  household  employees,  proposed  co- 
operation in  housekeeping,  municipal  services,  and  the  transfer  of  housework  to 
outside  industries.  Current  literature  of  household  economics  will  be  reported  upon 
by  students. 

Prerequisite:  Economic  Science  79,  or  a  general  course  in  economics  or  social 
science. 

Household  Arts  265-266 — Problems  of  Household  Economic 
Science.  Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  Two  half-courses.  Pro- 
fessor Andrews. 

F.  at  4.10. 

The  course  affords  opportunity  for  graduate  students  in  household  arts  to 
follow  individual  problems  in  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  household 
and  family  group.  It  includes  a  critical  examination  of  household  studies  and 
surveys  as* already  made;  reports  on  assigned  readings  and  library  and  field  investi- 
gations of  problems  such  as  the  general  purpose  of  the  household,  its  economic 
and  social  relations,  the  city  family,  the  rural  family,  the  family  in  relation  to 
the  state,  education,  and  to  industry. 

Prerequisite:    Study  of  household  economics,  or  economic  or  social  science. 
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Administration  s79 — Household  Economic  Science.  Introductory. 
2  points.     Professor  Andrews. 

Household  Arts  sl65-sl66 — Household  Economic  Science.  Ad- 
vanced.    Two  half -courses.     Professor  Andrews. 
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Students  who  expect  to  teach  after  graduation  from  the  School  of 
Practical  Arts  should  elect  in  the  Junior  year  Education  A  and  2  (each 
4  points),  and  in  the  Senior  year  Education  B  (4  points)  and  a  special 
methods  course  in  the  teaching  of  some  phase  of  practical  arts.  Stu- 
dents who  have  completed  elsewhere  study  that  is  only  in  part  equiva- 
lent to  Education  A  may  be  required  to  substitute  Education  19, 
255-256,  or  257.  Likewise,  in  history  of  education,  Education  241-242, 
or  291-292,  or  293-294  may  be  required  as  a  substitute.  See  also  note 
under  Summer  Session  courses. 

Education  Ai — Elements  of  Psychology  for  Teachers.  4  points. 
Professors  Norsworthy,  Ruger,  Whitley,  Mr.  McCall  and  Miss 
Coy. 

M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  at  1.10,  first  half-year,  Sections  V,  VII,  IX. 

Section  V:    (for  nursing  and  health,  and  music  students). 

Section  VII:   (for  domestic  science  students). 

Section  IX:   (for  industrial  arts  and  physical  education  students). 

Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  at  1.10;  S.,  at  12,  first  half-year,  Sections  XI,  XIII. 

Section  XI:   (for  domestic  art  and  fine  arts  students). 

Section  XIII:   (for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  teach). 

Sections  I  to  IV  are  sections  of  Education  A2  (3  points)  for  stu- 
dents of  Barnard  College  and  Columbia  College. 

Education  A  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses  in  education  for  students 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  It  is  intended  for  Juniors  and  should  be  followed 
in  the  second  half-year  by  Education  2. 
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Education  19 — Applications  of  Psychology  to  Teaching.  2  points. 
Professor  Whitley. 
Section  I :  M.  and  F.  at  9,  first  half-year. 
Section  III :  W.  and  S.  at  9,  first  half-year. 

Education  19  is  intended  for  students  who  have  studied  psychology  in  a 
college  or  normal  school. 

See  also  the  list  of  courses  in  Educational  Psychology  in  the  Announcement 
of  the  School  of  Education.  Education  255-256,  260,  and  251-252  are  courses 
of  special  value  to  prospective  teachers  of  the  technical  subjects. 

Education  2 — Principles  of  Teaching.  Lectures,  required  readings, 
observations,  and  discussions.  4  points.  Professor  Bonser  and  Mr. 
Horn. 

M.,  W.,  Th.  and  F.  at  1.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  is  intended  for  Juniors  with  majors'  in  education  in  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts.  It  should  be  preceded  by  Education  A.  It  will  include: 
(1)  the  development  and  formulation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching, 
or-  method;  and  (2)  the  special  applications  of  the  principles  of  instruction  most 
significant  in  teaching  technical  subjects.  Also  there  will  be  observation  and  dis- 
cussion of  lessons  taught  in  the  schoolroom  and  the  writing  and  criticism  of  lesson 
plans. 

Prerequisites:  Education  A  or  an  equivalent  course.  Students  exempted  for 
part  of  the  course  may  register  for  2a,  first  half  of  the  semester,  or  2b,  second 
half,  each  two  points. 

Education  B1-B2— History  of  Education,  with  special  reference 
to  Practical  Arts  Education.    4  points.     Professor  Goodsell. 

Tu.  at  1. 10,  lecture  for  all  students  in  the  course.  Conferences  one 
hour  each  week  throughout  the  year  in  sections  as  follows : 

Section  I :  M.  at  1.10. 

Section  II:  M.  at  1.10. 

Section  III:  W.  at  1.10. 

Section  IV:  Th.  at  1.10. 

Section  V:  F.  at  1.10. 

Section  VJ :  S.  at  11. 

This  course  is  intended  for  seniors  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  features  of  the  educational 
thought  of  the  past  as  this  has  been  shaped  by  economic,  social,  political,  and 
religious  causes.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  industrial  organizations  and  forces 
in  their  relation  to  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Technical  Education— For  courses  in  the  teaching  of  Fine  Arts, 
Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  Music,  Nursing  and  Health,  and 
Physical  Education,  see  the  courses  in  education  under  the  statements 
of  these  several  departments. 

Teaching  of  Natural  Sciences — Numerous  relations  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  to  practical  arts  are  included  in  the  courses  in  teaching 
biology,  geography,  nature-study  and  physical  sciences.  See  the  state- 
ment of  these  departments  in  the  Announcement  of  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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Note:  Education  sAa  and  sAc  (each  2  points)  are  together  equivalent  to 
Education  A;  Education  sBa  and  sBb  (each  2  points)  to  Education  B;  and 
Education  sAb  and  sBc  may  be  substituted  for  Education  2. 

Education  sAa — Educational  Psychology.  2  points.  Professor 
Scott. 

Education  sAb.     2  points.     Professor  Whitley. 

Education  sAc.     2  points.     Professor  Ruger. 

Education  sBa — History  of  Education  to  Modern  Times.  2  points. 
Professor  Swift. 
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Education    sBb — History   of   Education,    Elementary.     2   points. 
Professor  Swift. 
Education    sBc — Principles    of    Education.     2    points.     Professor 

KlLPATRICK. 


ENGLISH 

English  A1-A2 — Composition  and  English  Literature.  Lectures, 
themes,  reports,  required  readings.  6  points.  Professor  Abbott,  Dr. 
Cook,  Miss  Diller  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

All  sections  throughout  the  year. 

Section  I :  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  9. 
.    Section  II:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10. 

Section  III:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.10. 

Section  IV:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.10. 

Section  V:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.10. 

Section  VI:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.10. 

Section  VI  is  limited  to  students  of  maturity  or  experience  beyond  the  high 
school. 

This  course  is  planned  to  train  the  student  in  the  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion of  his  thought  and  to  enrich  his  thought  by  the  study  of  a  selected  body  of 
literature. 

The  composition  practice,  oral  and  written,  is  occupied  chiefly  with  _  topics 
in  the  field  of  the  individual  student's  work  and  interests,  and  aims  to  train  him 
in  the  use  of  sources,  in  invention,  and  in  selection  and  arrangement  of  material. 
Some   oversight  will   be   given  to   the   written  work   required   by   other   departments. 

The  study  of  literature  in  this  course  aims  to  bring  out  the  portrayal  and 
interpretation  of  life  offered  in  familiar  works  of  the  best  writers. 

Students  who  need  training  of  the  voice  will  be  advised  to  take   Speech  1-2. 

English  B1-B2 — Composition  and  Literature.  Lectures,  themes, 
reports  and  readings.  6  points.  Professor  Abbott,  Dr.  Cook,  Miss 
Hill,  Miss  Purvis  and  Miss  Patrick. 

All  sections  throughout  the  year. 

Section  I:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11. 

Section  II:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11. 

Section  III:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  3.10. 

Section  IV:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  3.10. 

Section  V:  Tu.  at  10;  Tu.  and  Th.  at  11. 

Section  VI:  Tu.  at  10;  Tu.  and  Th.  at  11. 

This  course  carries  further  the  purpose  and  training  offered  in  English  A. 
The  composition  practice  aims  to  train  the  student  in  systematic  thinking  in 
topics  of  interest  to  him,  particularly  in  the  field  of  his  major  studies.  Brief 
addresses  and  oral  reports;  classroom  exposition;  papers  and  reports;  the  literature 
of  special  subjects  as  sources  of  material;  the  selection  and  use  of  material  in 
special  articles.  ' 

The  literature  studied  is  selected  from  writers  who  embody  the  more  complex 
problems  of  life  and  society  as  they  are  rendered  in  the  larger  forms  of  essay, 
novel  and  drama. 

English  C — Supplementary  English  Composition.  Professor  Ab- 
bott and  other  instructors. 

Individual  conferences  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

No  credit  in  points,  but  required  for  graduation  of  all  students  who  are  as- 
signed to  this  work  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  because  of  special  weakness 
shown  in  oral  or  written  work  in  any  departments.  A  student  required  to  register 
for  this  work  will  not  be  reported  as  passed  until  the  Committee  is  satisfied  that 
creditable  proficiency  in  the  use  of  English  has  been  attained. 

English  1-2 — Special  Problems  in  Composition.  Individual  con- 
ferences.    6  points.     Professor  Abbott. 

Th.,  between  8.15-12  (fifteen  minute  appointments).  Requires  at 
least  eight  hours  per  week  of  outside  work. 
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For  students  of  marked  proficiency  in  composition  who  wish  to  study  writing 
for  publication,  either  in  the  field  of  their  technical  studies  or  in  imaginative 
forms. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  English  B  or  equivalent  with  high  standing. 
Instructor  must  approve  registration  cards. 

English  71-72 — Nineteenth  Century  Writers.    Recitations,  confer- 
ences, and  reports.     4  points.     Professor  Baker  and  Miss  Hill. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

The  culmination  of  the  romantic  movement  in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Scott,  Keats,  and  Shelley.  Their  :hemes  and  artistic  methods.  English  prose  as 
represented  in  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Macaulay  (first  half-year).  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Rossetti,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Clough.  English  prose  as  represented 
in  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Stevenson;  English  fiction  in  Scott,  Austen, 
Thackeray   (second  half-year).      See  Teachers  College  Syllabus,  A,   No.   6. 

Prerequisites:    English  A  and  B. 

English  75-76 — Typical  Forms  of  Literature.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, reports  and  assigned  readings.  4  points.  Professor  Abbott  and 
Miss  Diller. 

M.  and  W.  at  4.10. 

The  drama  and  poetry  will  be  studied  in  1915-16;  prose  fiction  and  essay  in 
1916-17.  Each  form  will  be  considered  briefly  in  its  origin  and  development; 
but  the  main  purpose  will  be  to  characterize  the  various  types  in  each  form,  and 
to  indicate  the  relation  of  literature  of  each  type  to  the  life  and  thought  of  to-day. 
Drama  is  considered  in  the  first  half-year  and  poetry  in  the  second  half-year. 
Either   half  may  be  elected  separately. 

Prerequisites:    English  A  and  B. 

English  77-78 — American  Literature.   Lectures,  discussions,  reports 
and  assigned  readings.     4  points.     Dr.  Cook. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10. 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  expression  of  national 
and  sectional  ideals,  and  to  the  development  of  the  more  important  types  of  con- 
temporary literature. 

Oral  English— See  courses  in  Speech,  page  108. 
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French    A1-A2 — Elementary  French.   6  points.    Miss  Ballard  and 
assistant. 

All  sections  throughout  the  year. 
Section  la :  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  9. 
Section  lb:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  9. 
Section  Ila :   M.,  W.,   and  F.   at  8. 
Section  lib :  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  8. 
Section  III :  Tu.,  Th.,  and  S.  at  9. 
Section  IV:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.10. 

This  course  aims  to  secure,  based  on  grammatical  studies,  phonetic  drill, 
oral  exercises,  and  sight  translation,  a  command  of  elementary  spoken  and  written 
French.  Text-books:  Beginners'  French — Walter  and  Ballard;  Short  Stories  for 
Oral  French — Ballard;  Elementary  History  of  France — Josselyn  and  Talbot;  Les 
plus  jolis  contes  de  fees — Lazare;  Neuf  contes  de  Daudet — Holt's  edition. 

French  B1-B2 — Intermediate    French.    6  points.     Miss  Ballard. 
Section  I:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  III:  Tu.  and  Th.,  4.10-5.30,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  continues  French  A.  Text-books:  Grammaire  franqaise — Berthon; 
First  exercises — Batcheller;  Introductory  Composition — Francois;  L'Abbe  Daniel — 
Theuriet;  Napoleon — Soulie;  Le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie — Pailleron.  Students  de- 
ficient in  pronunciation  will  be  required  to  do  special  work  in  French  sounds. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  51  and  52 — General  Geography.  Lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  collateral  reading.    4  points.    Professor  Dodge. 

W.  and  F.,  1.10-3.  Room  418  T.C.  Either  half-year  may  be  elected 
separately  with  a  credit  of  2  points. 

This  is  a  semi-professional  course  planned  especially  for  teachers  of  geogra- 
phy and  history  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  for  those  who  desire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  significance  of  geography  in  every-day  life.  It  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration, in  lecture  room,  library,  and  laboratory,  of  the  subject-matter  of  gen- 
eral geography,  and  covers  the  topics  outlined  in  the  introduction  to  most  gram- 
mar school  geographies,  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  the  principles  of  geography. 
The  course  is  practical  in  its  nature  in  that  constant  reference  is  made  to  the 
influence   of   physical  geography   upon  the  phenomena   of  life,   especially   in    North 

Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower's  Elements  of  Geography;  Dodge's  Advanced 
Geography. 

Geography  56 — Human  Geography.     Lectures  and  collateral  read- 
ing.   2  points.     Professor  Dodge. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10,  second  half-year.    Room  418  T.  C. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  the  modern  viewpoint  in  Geography 
may  be  brought  into  school  work  and  school  geography  enriched  and  vitalized 
through  an  emphasis  of  human  geography.  The  endeavor  will  be  to  show  how 
familiar  local  life  phenomena  may  be  studied  and  used  as  a  basis  for  under- 
standing world-wide  relationships.  Especially  attention  will  be  given  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  rural  communities.  Among  other  topics,  these  will  be  included:  the 
geography  of  houses,  of  villages  and  cities,  of  roads  and  routes  of  travel;  man's 
use  of  the  natural  resources  and  his  dependence  on  earth  features;  the  geographical 
relationships  of  modern  industries;   future  problems  in  human  geography. 

Intended  for  teachers  who  desire  to  teach  geography  by  approaching  it  from 
the   life   side  through  the  analysis  of  local  conditions  and  of  personal   community 

Newbigin's  Modern  Geography;  Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower's  Elements  of 
Geography   will   be    used  as   references. 

Geography  57 — Elements  of  Industrial  Geography.    Lectures  and 
library  work.    2  points.     Professor  Dodge. 
W.  and  F.  at  9,  first  half-year.    Room  418  T.  C. 

A  course  in  the  elements  of  industrial  geography,  including  the  physical 
and  economic  principles  underlying  the  geography  of  commerce,  a  causal  study 
of  the  distribution  of  the  chief  food  products,  textile  materials,  minerals,  etc., 
the  geography  of  the  leading  industries,  the  geography  of  the  great  trade  routes, 
and  the  commercial  status  of  the  leading  nations. 

Russell  Smith's  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography;  Bartholomew  and  Lyde, 
School  Economic  Atlas. 

SHORT  COURSES 

(See  p.   38) 

Short   Course   30— Principles   Underlying  Industrial   Geography. 

Professor  Dodge.     W.  and  F.  at  9,  first  three  weeks,  first  half-year. 
Room  418  T.  C. 

Short  Course  31 — Geography  of  Food  Products.    Professor  Dodge. 
W.  and  F.  at  4.10.    To  follow  Course  30.    Room  418  T.C. 

Short  Course  32 — Geography  of  Textile  Materials.  Professor 
Dodge.  W.  and  F.  at  9.  In  December,  date  to  be  announced. 
Room  418  T.  C. 
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Education  sl22 — Human  Geography.  Half-course.  Professor 
Dodge. 
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GERMAN 

German  A1-A2 — Elementary    German.     Reading,  grammar,   work 
in  hearing  and' speaking.    6  points.     Mr.  Bach. 

Section  I :  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  II :  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  3.10,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  III :  T.,  Th.,  and  S.  at  9,  throughout  the  year. 

The  aim  of  this  introductory  course  is  to  teach  students  the  elements  of 
German  grammar  and  to  read  easy  German  prose.  Simple  exercises  in  hearing 
and  speaking  will  also  be  emphasized. 

m  German  B1-B2 — Intermediate  German.  Reading,  including  much 
sight  reading,  grammar,  work  in  hearing  and  speaking.  6  points.  Mr. 
Bach. 

Section  I:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  9,  throughout  the  year. 

Section  II:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.10,  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  German  A  and  is  intended  to  give  added  facility  in 
reading  simple  German  prose,  some  of  which  will  be  chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  in  their  work  in  the  School.  Oral  practice  and  composition  will  also  be 
emphasized. 


HISTORY 

History  A1-A2 — Modern  and   Contemporary   History.     Lectures, 
discussions,  and  readings.    6  points.     Mr.  Gambrill. 
Section     I:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at    9,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  II:  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  11,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Important  topics  are:  state  of  Euro- 
pean society  and  intellectual  and  scientific  progress  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
great  changes  wrought  by  the  French  Revolution;  the  influence  of  the  Napoleonic 
regime;  the  Industrial  Revolution;  growth  of  democracy  and  nationalism;  rela- 
tions of  Europe  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  international  relations  and 
rivalries;  and  in  general  the  development  of  current  national  and  international 
conditions   and  problems. 

History  B1-B2— History  of   Industry.     Lectures,  discussions,  and 
readings.    6  points.    Mr.  Gambrill. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  1.10,  throughout  the  year. 

A  survey  of  the  industrial  development  and  accompanying  social  conditions 
among  western  peoples  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  especially  in  Eng- 
land  and  the   United   States. 

The  course  will  include:  a  study  of  primitive  and  ancient  societies,  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  changes  to  the  opening 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  more  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution and  its  consequences,  the  coming  of  the  age  of  machinery  and  invention 
and  applied  science,  with  the  resulting  transformation  of  society  and  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  great  industrial  and  social  problems  of  the  present.  Changes 
in  technical  processes  and  the  history  of  invention  are  included,  but  the  time  is 
devoted  mainly  to  the  story  of  the  workers, — their  status  in  society,  their  prob- 
lems, their  organizations,  and  their  efforts  towards  emancipation  and  advance- 
ment. 

Household  Arts   163 — History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  Insti- 
tution.    2  points.     Half-course.     Professor  Goodsell. 
W.   and   F.   at  4.10,   first   half-year. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  designed  to  afford  a  historical  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  the  family  from  primitive  times  to  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
patriarchal  type  of  family  organization  as  it  developed  in  Palestine,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  family  life  and  ideals  will  receive 
special  attention.  The  economic^  and  social  causes  leading  to  the  modern  type  of 
family  organization  as  it  exists  in  England  and  America  will  next  be  considered. 
Finally  an  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  conditions  and  problems  of  the  twentieth- 
century  family;  and  the  various  suggestions  of  modern  writers  for  its  improvement 
will  be  discussed  and  evaluated. 


HYGIENE 
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Education  221— Education  of  Women:  Its  History  and  Present 
Problems.     2  points.     Half -course.     Professor  Goodsell. 
W.  and  F.  at  4.10,  second  half-year. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  historic  review  of  the  education  of  women 
among  the  leading  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times  as  that  education  was 
determined  by  the  social  and  economic  status  of  women.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  treat  the  present  educational  situation  with  reference  to  the  problems 
connected  with  the  specialized  training  of  women. 

History  of  Art.    See  Fine  Arts  69-70,  under  Fine  Arts,  page  59. 

History  of  Cookery.  See  Cookery  90,  under  Foods  and  Cookery 
page  70. 

History  of  Costume.  See  Clothing  33,  under  Textiles  and  Cloth- 
ing, page  75. 

History  of  Education.    See  Education  B,  under  Education,  page  48. 

History  of  Music.     See  Music  21-22,  under  Music,  page  101. 

History  of  Nursing.  See  Nursing  21-22,  under  Nursing  and 
Health,  page  112. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

For  courses  in  Household  Arts,  see  under  Technical  Courses 
page  66. 

HYGIENE 

Hygiene  A— Personal  Hygiene.  2  points.  Professor  Wood  and 
others.     See  description   under  Physical  Education,  page   115. 

Hygiene  75— Sanitary  Science.  Lectures  and  demonstrations. 
2  points.     Dr.  Winslow. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10,  first  half-year. 

This  course  includes  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sani- 
tary science  and  their  application  to  water  supply,  milk  supply,  disoosal  of  sew- 
age and  garbage,  air  supply,  the  problems  of  tenement  and  factory  sanitation, 
a?  u  j  sPread  and  control  of  infectious  diseases.  The  functions  and  methods 
of  boards  of  health  will  be  discussed,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  suppression  of 
tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality,  and  the  use  of  vital  statistics  as  an  index 
of  health  conditions  will  be  briefly  considered. 

Hygiene  75x.  Tu.  and  Th.  at  5.10.  2  points.  Supplementary  to 
Hygiene  75. 

Required  of  students  who  expect  to  specialize  in  public  health.  Conferences, 
discussions,  and  visits  to  water  filters,  sewage  disposal  plants,  pasteurizing  stations, 
infant    welfare   stations,    and    similar    examples    of    public    health    practice. 

Hygiene  76— Industrial  Hygiene.    Lectures  and  field  work.  2  points. 
Dr.  Winslow. 
Lectures,  Th.  at  2.10,   second  half-year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  dangers  to  life  and  health  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  with  the  practical  work  of  sanitary  inspection  as  applied  to  industrial 
establishments.^  It  will  include  a  brief  discussion  of  factory  accidents,  a  con- 
sideration of  industrial  poisonings  from  lead,  phosphorus  and  other  metals,  and 
from  the  inhalation  of  noxious  gases,  and  with  the  effect  of  factory  dust  and 
vitiated  air  upon  health,  and  particularly  upon  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  possible  preventive  measures,  and  the  laboratory  and 
inspection  work  will  furnish  a  basis  for  judging  sanitary  conditions. 

Hygiene    77— Health   Administration.      Lectures   and   discussions. 
2  points.     Dr.  Winslow. 
Tu.  at  4.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course,  designed  particularly   for  public  health  nurses,  will  deal  with  the 
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powers    organization  and  administration  of  state  and  municipal  health  departments, 
and  with  the  practical  methods  of  sanitary  control  and  public  health  education. 

Household  Arts   (Hygiene)    184— Health  Administration.     Half- 
course.    Dr.  Winslow. 

Open    only    to   graduate   students. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Sanitary  Science  and  Bacteriology. 

Household  Arts  (Hygiene)  185-186— Public  Health  Investigation. 

4  points.     Two  half-courses.     Dr.  Winslow. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  intended  to  enable  properly  qualified  graduate  students  to  do 
advanced  original  investigation  of  problems  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment upon  public  health,  including  water  and  milk  supplies,  food  and  air  sup- 
plies,   housing  and   industrial  conditions. 

For   the   following  related  courses,   see  under  Biology,   page  40. 

Biology   57 — Microbiology. 

Biology  153 — Advanced  Bacteriology. 

Biology  4x— Biology  for  Sex-Education. 

For  the  following  courses,  see  under  Physical  Education,  page  115. 
Education  183-184— Educational  Hygiene. 

Education  191— Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Elementary  Grades. 
Education   187-188— Hygiene   of    Childhood   and   Adolescence. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

For  courses  in  Industrial  Arts,  see  under  Technical  Courses,  page  89. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics     31-32— Industrial     Mathematics.      4    points.      Mr. 
Breckenridge. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  5.10. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  of  mathematics  or  mechanic 
arts  in  technical  or  trade  schools,  but  it  is  also  useful  for  teachers  in  academic 
schools  who  wish  to  vitalize  the  teaching  of  mathematics  by  the  use  of  prac- 
tical problems.  It  includes  the  slide  rule,  short  methods,  checks,  mensuration 
of  plane  and  solid  figures,  logarithms,  the  trigonometric  solution  of  plane  tri- 
angles the  micrometer,  the  vernier,  approximations,  errors,  graphic  computation, 
elementary  mechanics,  and  elementary  work  with  the  transit  and  level. 

Practical  problems  are  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student,  the 
mathematics  of  wood- working;  rough  lumber;  general  construction;  forestry  meth- 
ods in  heights  of  trees;  house  building;  power  transmission;  ,  pulleys  belts  and 
speeds-  pattern-making  and  foundry  work;  metal-working;  cutting  speed  and  feed; 
SJers;    thread  proportions;    gearing  for  screw  cutting;   indexing;   gear  proportions 

and  JgjJ^.^.     College    entrance    mathematics    or    an    equivalent   experience    in 
mechanic  arts. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Mathematics     s31— Industrial     Mathematics.       2     points.       Mr. 

Breckenridge.  .    . 

For    courses    in   teaching   mathematics,    see   Announcement    01    me 
Summer   Session. 

MUSIC 

For  courses  in  Music,  see  under  Technical  Courses,  page  100. 
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NATURE-STUDY 
Biological   Nature-Study.     See   Biology  51-52. 
Physical   Nature-Study.     See   Physics   1. 

Teaching  of  Nature-Study — Unit  Course  66.     W.  and  F.  at  3.10, 
April  12-May  15. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

For  courses  in  Nursing  and  Health,  see  under  Technical  Courses, 
page  109. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

For  courses  in  Physical  Education,  see  under  Technical  Courses, 
page  115. 

PHYSICS 

Laboratory  ticket:  Students  in  all  courses  in  physics  are  required  to  purchase 
from  the  Bursar  a  laboratory  breakage  ticket,  good  for  all  science  departments, 
price    $2.      Unused   coupons   are    redeemable    at   the  end    of   any   term. 

Students  who  apply  for  exemption  from  required  courses  in  physics  on  the 
basis  of  study  previously  completed  at  other  colleges  must  submit  note-books, 
names  of  text-books   used   and   brief   outlines   of   previous   work. 

Physics    1 — General    Course   in   Applied   Physics.     Lectures,    ex- 
cursions, and  laboratory  work.     4  points.     Mr.  Good. 
Section  I:  M.  and   W.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year. 
Section  IV:  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year.     Room  408  T.  C. 

This  course  includes  a  series  of  exercises  in  the  study  of  practical  appli- 
ances,  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  a   scientific   interpretation   of   physical  experience. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  work  involves  the  construction,  operation,  and 
ases  of  such  appliances  as  clocks,  balances,  pumps,  elevators,  water-motors,  water 
systems,  engines,  water-heaters,  musical  instruments,  the  camera,  the  microscope, 
the  projectoscope,  electric  lighting,  household  electrical  utensils,  ammeters,  volt- 
meters, wattmeters,  cells,  accumulators,  the  telephone,  motors,  generators,  wire- 
less, and  the  X-ray. 

Physics  la.     Lectures  in  Physics  1.     2  points 
First  hour  of  each  three-hour   period   stated  above. 

Physics  2 — Applied  Physics.     Lectures,  excursions,  and  laboratory 
work.    4  points.    Mr.  Good. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  second  half-year.    Room  408  T.  C. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Physics  1,  and  proceeds  into  a  more  extended 
treatment  of  familiar  experiences  and  typical  _  appliances  which  belong  in  the 
field  of  physics.  The  work  will  include  studies  in  the  construction  and  manipula- 
tion of  important  types  of  practical  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  principles 
of  mechanics,   sound,   heat,   light,   and  electricity. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  1. 

Physics   2A — Applied   Physics   for   Students   of   Industrial   Arts. 

Lectures,  excursions  and   laboratory  work.     4  points.     Mr.  Good. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

A  series  of  practical  problems,  involving  chiefly  the  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
heating  equipment  of  Teachers  College,  and  including  consideration  of  the  physical 
principles  upon  which  the  construction  and  manipulation  of  these  appliances  depend. 

Physics  31 — Physical  Science  in  the  Household.     2  points.     Pro- 
fessor  WOODHULL. 
Th.,  2.10-4,  first  half-year.     Room  411  T.  C. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is   to  teach  how  to   use   and  care   for  the   equip- 
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merit  of  homes  and  institutions,  with  particular  reference  to  sanitary  aspects. 
It  will  show  how  modern  appliances  may  be  either  nuisances  or  sources  of  com- 
fort, according  as  one  can  or  cannot  make  intelligent  use  of  them.  The  course 
will  deal  with  water  supply,  plumbing,  sewers,  heating,  ventilation,  refrigeration, 
gas  supply,  stoves,  lamps,  electric  lighting,  cooking,  and  heating,  telephone,  ele- 
vators and  dumbwaiters,  machinery  for  dishwashing,  laundry,  and  cleaning,  fire 
extinguishers,  and  general  repairs.  «,■.„«.  ,  ,    ,, 

Prerequisite:    Physics  1.     Continued  in  Physics  32,  second  half-year. 

Physics  32.    2  points.     Professor  Woodhull. 
Th.,  2.10-4,  second  half-year.    Room  411  T.  C. 

Continuation  of  Physics  31. 

Physics  2x — Sound  as  Related  to  Music.  Lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  laboratory  work.  Mr.  Good.  One  point,  supplementary  to 
Physics   1-2;   one-half  of   Music  31. 

Tu.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Room  408  T.  C. 

A  practical  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  sound  production  and  transmission, 
and  the  application  of  physical  principles  to  the  typical  musical  instruments.  The 
course  is  primarily  for  students  in  the  department  of  music,  but  it  is  open  to 
students  of  other  departments. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Education  A — Psychology.  4  points.  Mr.  McCall  and  Professor 
Ruger. 

Section  XIII  of  Education  A:  Tu.,  W.,  and  Th.  at  1.10;  S.  at  12,  first 
half-year.     For  students  who  do  not  expect  to   teach. 

For  courses  in  Educational  Psychology,  see  under  Education,  page  47. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Social  Science  89— Modern  Social  Problems.    2  points.    Professor 
Chaddock. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10,  first  half-year.    Room  200  T.  C. 

This  course  will  offer  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  modern  social  prob- 
lems and  their  relations.  Such  topics  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  Adjust- 
ments made  necessary  by  changes  affecting  the  family,  property,  and  freedom  of 
contract;  the  demands  for  better  protection  of  personal  rights  in  contrast  to 
property  rights,  emphasized  by  the  growth  of  the  democratic  movement;  the 
tendency  towards  direct  action  in  the  affairs  of  government;  the  control  of  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  interest  of  the  common  welfare;  the  adjustment  of  the  edu- 
cational system  to  modern  needs;  the  public  health  movement  in  its  relations  to 
other  social  problems;  the  movement  through  labor  organizations  and  other  volun- 
tary associations,  or  through  social  legislation  and  social  insurance,  to  raise  and 
maintain  the  standard  of  living;  finally  the  emphasis  upon  cooperation  in  contrast 
to   individualism.  .  .  .     '     -. 

Graduate  students  should  register  for  Sociology  103  instead  of  Social  Science  89. 

Social  Science  90— Basis  of  Social  Legislation.     2  points.     Pro- 
fessor Chaddock. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10,  second  half-year.     Room  200  T.  C. 

The  law  as  it  relates  to  the  family  and  to  social  institutions  is  considered 
in  this  coarse.  Domestic  relations,  support  of  family,  protection  of  children  tene- 
ment house  regulations,  Board  of  Health  control,  regulation  of  women  s  and  chil- 
dren's labor,  dangerous  occupations,  employer's  liability,  industrial  insurance,  etc., 
will  be  considered  from  the  legal  and  social  point  of  view  with  the  interpretation 
of  statistics  and  their  bearing  upon  legislation. 

Social  Science  289— Practicum  in  Social  Investigation.  Full 
course.     Professor  Chaddock. 

Household  Arts  163— The  History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social 
Institution.  2  points.  Half-course.  Professor  Goodsell.  See  under 
History,  page  52. 

SPEECH 

For  courses  in  Speech,  see  page  107.  1 


II.  TECHNICAL  COURSES 

The  technical  courses  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  are  in  the 
following  lines :  A— Fine  Arts  (pp.  57-66)  ;  B— Household  (pp.  66-89)  ; 
C— Industrial  Arts  (pp.  89-100)  ;  D— Music  and  Speech  (pp.  100-109)  ; 
E— Nursing  and  Health  (pp.  109-115)  ;  F— Physical  Education  (pp.  115- 
122)  ;  G — Practical  Science   (p.  122). 


A— FINE  ARTS 

Professors   Dow,   Warner    and    Cornell,   Advisers 

In  Fine  Arts  there  are  five  lines  of  work,  any  one  of  which  may 
lead  to  the  bachelor's  degree : 

I — Drawing  and  Painting. 

II — Design  in  the  Art  Industries. 
Ill — House  Design  and  Decoration. 
IV — Costume  Design  and  Illustration. 

V — Fine  Arts  Education. 

I,  II,  III,  and  IV  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Practical  Arts;  V  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
and  to  a  teacher's  diploma. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Fine  Arts  should  transfer  from 
I-IV  to  V  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year. 

A  Departmental  Certificate  may  be  granted  to  such  mature  students 
as  complete  with  high  scholarship  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department 
a  program  of  studies  including  the  technical  courses  required  in  any 
major  group.  This  requires  approximately  two  years'  work  (at  least 
60  points).     For  conditions,  see  page  27. 

Fundamental  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  who  elect  a  major  in 
Fine  Arts. 

Fine  Arts  1— Art  Structure  I;  2— Art  Structure  II;  3— Freehand 
Drawing;  69-70 — Art  Appreciation. 

Fine  Arts  1,  2,  51-52,  and  81-82  (Art  Structure  I,  II,  III,  and  IV) 
constitute  a  three  years'  course  and   must  be   taken   in   serial   order. 


MAJOR  SUBJECTS  IN  FINE  ARTS 

I— Drawing  and  Painting— Professors  Dow  and  Cornell,  advisers. 

Students  who  elect  Drawing  and  Painting  as  their  major  subject  are 
required  to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies  to  make 
124  points  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree: 
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General  Courses  :  English  A  and  B,  French  A  and  B,  History  A 
or  B,  Hygiene  A,  Education  A,  8  points  in  Science,  Physical  Train- 
ing A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses*:  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  3,  51-52,  53-54,  69-70,  81-82, 
83-84,  93-94,  Drawing  3-4. 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Students  who  elect  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  are  recommended  to  plan  a  program  of  studies  as  follows:  First  year: 
English  A,  French  A,  Hygiene  A/  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  3,  Physical  Training  A,  and 
electives.  Second  year:  French  B,  History  A,  Fine  Arts  25-26,  53-54,  69-70, 
Physical  Training  B,  and  electives.  Third  year:  English  B,  Psychology,  Fine 
Arts  51-52,  93-94,  Drawing  3-4,  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  History  B,  Fine 
Arts  81-82,  83-84. 

II — Design  in  the  Art  Industries — Professor  Dow,  adviser,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Thatcher. 

Students  who  elect  Design  in  the  Art  Industries  as  their  major 
subject  are  required  to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies 
to  make  124  points  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree : 

General  Courses  :  English  A  and  B,  French  A  and  B,  History 
A  or  B,  Hygiene  A,  Education  A,  8  points  in  Science,  Physical  Train- 
ing A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses:  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  3,  25-26,  31-32,  51-52,  69-70; 
Drawing  3-4,  and  craft  work    (18  points). 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Students  who  take  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  are  recommended  to  plan  a  program  of  studies  as  follows:  First  year: 
English  A,  French  A,  History  A,  Hygiene  A,  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  3,  Physical  Train- 
ing A,  and  electives.  Second  year:  English  B,  French  B,  Drawing  3-4,  Fine 
Arts  25-26,  31-32,  Physical  Training  B,  and  electives.  Third  year:  History  B, 
Fine  Arts  51-52,  69-70,  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  Under  the  direction  of  the 
advisers. 

Ill — House  Design  and  Decoration — Professors  Dow  and  Warner, 
advisers. 

Students  who  elect  House  Design  and  Decoration  as  their  major 
subject  are  required  to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies 
to  make  124  points  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree: 

General  Courses  :  English  A  and  B,  French  A,  History  A  or  B, 
Hygiene  A,  Economic  Science  1,  Physical  Training  A  and  B,  8  points 
in  Science. 

Technical  Courses:  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  3,  11  and  41  (or  31-32),  57-58, 
59-60,  61-62,  69-70,  80,  89-90,  Drawing  3-4,  31-32,  33-34,  Adminis- 
tration 51,  Textiles  31. 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Practical  work  with  decorators  may  be  elected  up  to  10  points, 
preferably  in  the  final  year.  Such  work  must  be  registered  in  advance 
and  will  be  supervised  by  the  adviser. 

Students  who  elect  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  are  recommended  to  plan  a  program  of  studies  as  follows:  First  year: 
English  A,  French  A,  Hygiene  A,  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  3,  Drawing  3-4,  Physical  Train- 
ing A,  and  electives.  Second  year:  English  B,  History  A,  Fine  Arts  11,  41  (or 
31-32),  Drawing  31-32,  33-34,  Textiles,  31,  Physical  Training  B,  and  electives. 
Third  year:  History  B,  Economic  Science  1-2,  Administration  31,  Fine  Arts 
57-58,  59-60,  61-62,  69-70,  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  Fine  Arts  80,  89-90, 
and  electives. 

IV — Costume  Design  and  Illustration — Professors  Dow  and  Fales, 
advisers. 

Students  who  elect  Costume  Design  and  Illustration  as  their  major 
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subject  are  required  to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies 
to  make  124  points  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree : 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  French  A  and  B,  History  A, 
Hygiene  A,  Physical  Training  A  and  B,  8  points  in  Science. 

Technical  Courses:  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  3,  21,  22,  69-70,  71-72,  91-92, 
73-74,  Clothing  5,  15,  33. 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Practical  work  under  direction  with  professional  designers  may  be 
substituted  for  the  second  half  of  the  final  year  in  this  major.  Such 
work  must  be  registered  in  advance  and  will  be  supervised  by  the 
adviser. 

Students  who  elect  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  are  recommended  to  plan  a  program  of  studies  as  follows:  First  year: 
English  A,  French  A,  Hygiene  A,  Biology  1,  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  3,  Clothing  5,  15, 
Physical  Training  A,  and  electives.  Second  year:  French  B,  English  B,  Fine 
Arts  21,  22,  Fine  Arts  23-24,  Clothing  33,  Physical  Training  B.  Third  year: 
History  A,  Fine  Arts  33-34,  69-70,  71-72.  Fourth  year:  Fine  Arts  73-74,  91-92, 
and  electives. 

V — Fine  Arts  Education — See  page  65. 

COURSES  IN  FINE  ARTS 

The  courses  in  Fine  Arts!  are  grouped  under  the  following  headings. 
The  numbers  in  parentheses  apply  to  courses  in  the  groups :  Art  Ap- 
preciation (69-70,  169-170);  Art  Structure  (1,  2,  51-52,  81-82,  151-152, 
181-182);  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling  (3,  25-26,  53-54,  83-84, 
93-94,  95-96);  Household  Design  and  Decoration  (11,  14,  41,  57-58, 
59-60,  61-62,  80,  89-90,  189-190);  Costume  Design  (21,  22,  71-72,  122, 
91-92);  Art  Industries  (31-32). 

Art  Appreciation  and  History 

Fine  Arts   69-70 — Art  Appreciation.     History   of  Art.     Lectures 
and  required  reading.    4  points.     Professor  Dow. 
Tu.,  4.10-5.30.     Horace  Mann  Auditorium. 

Appreciative  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  design,  in  historical 
development. 

First  part  of  course:  nature  of  space  arts,  principles  common  to  them  all; 
art  structure,  composition  of  line  and  mass,   color-theory,  art  criticism. 

In  the  historical  study,  general  chronological  order  is  followed,  but  facts  as 
to  dates  and  periods  are  to  be  derived  from  the  text-book,  Reinach's  Apollo.  Read- 
ing is  tested  by  written  exercises.     The  course  is  illustrated  by  lantern. 

Fine  Arts  169-170.  Art  appreciation  for.  graduate  students.  Two 
half-courses. 

Art  Structure 

Fine  Arts  1 — Art  Structure  I.  For  teachers,  designers,  illustrators, 
craftsmen,  and  painters.  Lectures  and  studio  work.  3  points.  Pro- 
fessors Dow  and  Cornell,  and  Miss  Tannahill. 

Section      I:  M.    and    W.,   9-11.50,    first   half-year. 

Section     II:  M.  and  W.,    2.10-5,    second  half-year. 

Section  III:  Tu.   and   Th.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year. 

Limited  sections.     Room  430  Macy. 

General  principles  of  art;  line  harmony,  spacing,  proportion,  rhythm;  dark- 
and-light  in  two  values;  color  in  theory  and  practice;  copies  of  masterpieces; 
variations  and  original  designs;  exercises  with  brush  and  ink,  charcoal,  colored 
crayons,  water  color. 

Reading,  Dow's  Composition. 
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Fine  Arts  2 — Art  Structure  II.  Continuation  of  Fine  Arts  1. 
Lectures  and  studio  work.  3  points.  Professors  Dow  and  Cornell, 
and  Miss  Tannahill. 

Section     I:  M.  and  W.,  9-11.50,  second  half-year. 

Section  II:  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections.    Room  430  Macy. 

Principles  of  composition;  line  harmony  in  pattern,  landscape,  and  lettering; 
scales  of  dark-and-light;  massing  in  three  or  more  values;  color  in  design  and 
pictures.  Applications  in  painting,  decoration  and  landscape  in  charcoal.  Copying 
in  museums. 

Reading,  Day's  Pattern  Design;  Johnston's  Writing,  Illuminating,  and  Letter- 
ing;  Dow's   Composition. 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  1.  Design  or  drawing  in  other  schools  cannot  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  of  Fine  Arts  1  or  2. 

Fine  Arts  51-52 — Art  Structure  III.    Continuation  of  Fine  Arts  2. 
Lectures  and  studio  work.     6  points.     Professors  Dow  and  Cornell. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5.    Room  430  Macy. 
Limited  sections. 

Advanced  work  in  principles  of  composition,  with  applications  in  wood-block 
color-printing;  painting;  charcoal  landscape;  practical  design.  Four  hours'  outside 
work  weekly.      Copying  in  museums. 

Reading,  Raymond's  Genesis  of  Art  Form. 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  1,  2. 

Fine   Arts    51a-52a — Art    Structure.     Lectures    and    studio    work. 
4  points.    Professor  Dow  and  Miss  Tannahill. 
S.,  9-U-50. 
Three  hours  outside  work  weekly. 

An  abridged  course  in  theory  and  principles  of  art.  (See  Fine  Arts  1,  2, 
51-52.)      For  teachers,   designers,   illustrators,   craftsmen,   and   painters. 

Exercises  in  composition.  Brush  drawing  and  painting;  charcoal  studies;  color 
in  theory  and  practice.     Assigned  reading  and  museum  work. 

Fine  Arts  151-152 — Art  Structure  III.  For  graduate  students. 
Two  half-courses. 

Fine  Arts  81-82 — Art  Structure  IV.  Continuation  of  Fine  Arts 
51-52.  Lectures,  reading  and  studio  work.  6  points.  Professors  Dow 
and  Cornell. 

Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5.    Room  430  Macy. 

Limited  sections. 

Advanced  work  in  line,  dark-and-light  and  color.  Applications  of  principles 
of  composition;  in  book  illustration,  illumination,  covers;  landscape;  textile  design; 
wood-block  and  stencil  color-printing.      Copying  in  museums. 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  1,   2,   51-52,  and  53-54. 

Fine  Arts  181-182 — Art  Structure  IV.  For  graduate  students.  Two 
half-courses. 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling 

Fine  Arts  3 — Freehand  Drawing.    2  points.     Mr.  Martin. 

Section  I:   Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-4,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Sections  III-IV:  W.,  4.10-6,  throughout  the  year. 

Room  426  Macy. 

Outline,  relief,  light,  and  shade.  Perspective.  Drawing  from  still  life, 
flowers,  and  casts;  landscape  sketching.  Charcoal,  brush,  pencil.  Copying  of 
masters'  drawings. 

Reading,  Norton's  Freehand  Perspective;  Wra,  M.  Hunt's  Talks  on  Art. 

Fine   Arts   3x — Blackboard   Drawing.     1    point    supplementary   to 
any  course  in  Fine  Arts,  Drawing  or  Science  Teaching.     Mr.  Martin. 
F.,  4.10-6,  first  half  of  first  half-year. 
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Practice  in  rapid  drawing  and  sketching  upon  the  blackboard.  Figures  in 
action,  animals,  fruits,  and  flowers,  still-life  and  landscape. 

For  students  in  the  junior  year,  and  those  who  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
director  of  the  department. 

Fine  Arts  25-26— Clay  Modeling.    4  points.     Mr.  Cox. 
Section  I :  W.  and  F.,  3.10-5. 
Section  II :  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-4. 
Section  III:  Tu.  and  Th.,  10-11.50. 
Limited  sections.    Room  15  T.  C. 

Pottery;  making  of  tiles  and  shapes;  building,  pressing,  casting.  Glazing  and 
firing. 

Clay  modeling:  Modeled  and  incised  tiles  and  panels.  Mouldings,  medallions 
in  low  and  high  relief.  Modeled  heads  from  casts.  Design,  casting,  colored  relief, 
cement  work. 

Reading.     Cox's  Pottery,   P.inn's  Potter's  Craft,  Jewitt's  History  of  Pottery. 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  1,  2. 

Fine  Arts  53-54 — Drawing  and  Painting.     4  points.     Mr.  Martin. 
Section  I :  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-10.50. 
Section  II :  W.  and  F.,  2.10-4. 
Room  426Macy. 

Expression  by  line,  'modeling  in  line,  shading,  gradation,  values,  perspective, 
modeling  in  tone,  technique  of  charcoal.  Painting  in  oil  and  water  color,  figures, 
animals,   landscapes.      Copying  in  museums. 

Reading,  Knowlton's  Hints  on  Sketching  from  Nature;  Ross'  Drawing  and 
Painting. 

Prerequisite:    Fine  Arts  3  or  equivalent. 

Fine  Arts  53a-54a — Drawing  and  Painting.    2  points.    Mr.  Martin. 
S.,  9-11.50.     Room  435  Macy. 

Freehand  drawing  in  charcoal  and  pencil  from  objects,  cast,  still  life,  and 
costumed  figure. 

Shading,  gradation,  values,  texture,  and  tone-modeling.  Painting  in  oil  and 
water  color. 

Fine   Arts  83-84— Painting.     8  points.     Professor  Bement. 
M.,  W.  and  F.,  9-11.50.    Room  426  Macy. 

Drawing  and  painting  from  life,  costumed  model.  Compositions  of  figures 
and  landscapes  for  mural  painting  and  illustration.  Portrait  and  landscape  paint- 
ing.     Copying  in  museums.      Studio  and  outside  work. 

Reading,    Vanderpoel's   The  Human  Figure. 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  51-52,  53-54,  or  equivalents. 

Fine  Arts  83a-84a— Painting.    4  points.    Professor  Bement. 
S.,  9-11.50.     Room  426  Macy. 

'Still -life  painting,  landscape  painting,  work  from  costumed  model.  Three 
hours'  outside  work  weekly. 

Advanced  course  following  Fine  Arts,  51  a -52a,  53a -54a. 

Fine   Arts  93-94— Life    Class   for   Women.     6  points.     Professor 
Bement. 
M.,  W.,  F.,  9-11.50.    Room  435  Macy. 

Open  only  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Fine  Arts  53-54,  and 
who  have  the  consent  of  the  Director  of  the   Department. 

Drawing  and  painting  from  living  model.     Two  criticisms  per  week. 

Fine  Arts  93x-94x — Supplementary  to  93-94.     4  points.     Hours  to 
be  arranged,  probably  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-1 1.50. 

Fine  Arts  95-96— Life  Class  for  Men.     4  points.     Mr.  Cox. 
W.  and  F.,  1.10-3.    Room  435  Macy. 

Drawing  from  the  living  model. 

Open  to  duly  qualified  students  of  the  School  of  Architecture;  and  to  others 
who  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Director  of  the  Department. 

Mechanical  Drawing— See  under  Industrial  Drawing. 
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Household   Design  and   Decoration 

Fine  Arts  11— Household  Art  Design— Elementary  course.   Studio 
work.     3  points.     Professor  Warner  and  Mr.  Meeker. 
Section      I:  Tu.  and   Th.,  9-1 1 -50,   first  half-year. 
Section     II:  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-S,  second  half-year. 
Section  III:  Tu.    and   Th.,    2.10-5,    first    half-year. 
Room  505  H.  A. 

Study  of  general  principles  of  designing.  Space  filling,  line  harmony,  struc- 
ture of  pattern,  distribution  of  dark-and-light  in  a  space,  tone  values,  simple 
color  arrangement.  Applications  in  designs  directly  related  to  the  problems  of 
the  home.  Designs  for  weaving,  embroidery,  clothing,  metalworking  and  wood- 
working, executed  in  other  departments.  Materials  used — Japanese  brush,  ink 
and  paper,   pencil,  charcoal  and  chalk. 

Section   I    is   recommended   for   students   of   house   decoration. 

Reading   suggested,    see    under    Fine    Arts    1, 

Fine    Arts    14 — Principles    of    Home    Decoration.     Lectures    and 
studio  work.     3  points.     Professor  Warner  and  Mr.  Meeker. 
M.  and  F.,  9-1 1.50,  second  half-year.    Room  505  H.  A. 

Principles  of  spacing,  dark-and-light  and  color  applied  to  problems  of  the 
home;  economics  of  furnishing  and  decorating.  Visits  to  shops.  For  students 
whose  major  is  not  House  Design  and  Decoration. 

Fine  Arts  41— Household  Art  Design— Advanced.    3  points.    Pro- 
fessor Warner  and  Mr.  Meeker. 

Section     I:  W.  and'  S.,  9-U-50,  first  half-year. 
Section  II:  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-H-50,  second  half-year. 
Room  505  H.  A. 

Theory  of  color  in  its  relations  of  hue,  value,  intensity,  and  texture.  Special 
application  in  the  designing  of  schemes  for  the  various  rooms  in  the  home;  and 
for  embroidery  and  textiles.  .  .  , 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  11   or  its  equivalent.     Pine  Arts  80  may  be  parallel. 

Fine  Arts  57-58— Furniture  Design.    3  points.    Professor  Warner. 
S.,  9-11.50.     Room  505  H.  A. 

The  designing  of  furniture,  both  simple  and  elaborate,  including  a  series  of 
projects  for  the  secondary  school  to  be  executed  in  Woodworking  54.  I  he  aim  ot 
the  course  is  to  make  practical,  structural,  and  artistic  designs  for  furniture. 

Prerequisite:     A  course   in   design;    parallel:   Woodworking   54. 

Fine  Arts  59-60— Metal-work  Design,  3  points.  Professor  Warner. 
F.,  9-11.50. 

The  principles  of  line  and  mass  are  applied  in  designs  for  metal  work.  Gas 
fixtures,  lamps,  andirons,  fire  irons,  fireplace  hoods,  candlesticks,  hinges  pulls, 
escutcheons,  etc.  The  execution  of  the  projects  is  provided  for  in  Metalwork- 
ing 32,  which  should  be  elected  parallel.  m  . 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  1  and  2  and  Drawing  3-4  or  their  equivalents. 

Fine  Arts  61-62— Design  for  House  Furnishings.    6  points.    Pro- 
fessor Warner.  „.    . 
M.,  W.  and  F.,  1.10-3,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged.  Room  505  hi.  A. 

Principles  of  harmony,  in  line,  dark-and-light,  and  color  applied  to  Pr?blems 
in  leaded  glass,  wall  paper,  silk,  carpets,  rugs, .  and  other  decorations  used  in  the 
home.     Studio  work,  lectures,  and  individual  criticism. 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  1  and  2  (or  31-32),  3,  and  Drawing  31-32. 

Fine  Arts  80— Home  Furnishings.    4  points.    Professor  Warner. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  9-10.50,  second  half-year. 

A  practical  course  in  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  entire  home.  The 
problem  of  artistic  and  economic  furnishing,  the  costs  of  materials  and  labor  Esti- 
mates for  specific  problems,  exhibits  of  many  materials,  and  excursions  to  shops 
will  be  included. 

Fine  Arts  89-90— House   Decoration  and  Furnishing.     6  points. 
Professor  Warner. 
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M.,  W.  and  R,  1.10-3,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged.  Room  505  H.  A. 

Studies  for  rooms  in  elevation,  plan  and  perspective;  complete  schemes  for 
house  interiors  in  color;  assembling  of  materials  for  furnishing.  Studio  work, 
lectures,   individual  and  class  criticism. 

Prerequisites:     Fine  Arts  61-62  and  Drawing  33-34. 

Fine   Arts    189-190 — House    Decoration.     For   graduate    students. 
Two  half-courses. 


Costume  Design 

Fine  Arts  21 — Costume  Design.    3  points.    Mr.  Wilson. 
Section  I:  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,   first  half-year.     Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year.     (Sections  I-II  are  suggested  for  fine 
arts  students). 

Section  III :  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V:  S.,  9-11.50,  throughout  the  year. 

Limited  sections.     Room  507  H.  A. 

Design  in  costume;  rhythm  of  line;  harmonics  of  tone.  Sketching  gowns 
and  hats;  original  designs  for  gowns  and  hats  for  various  types.  Pencil,  pen 
and  ink,  charcoal,  blackboard  drawing.  For  teachers  in  Household  Arts  Educa- 
tion  and   in    Costume    Design,    and    for   professional    designers. 

Prerequisite:  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  or  equivalent.  Parallel  for  students  in  House- 
hold Arts  Education:     Clothing  25. 

Fine    Arts    22 — Costume     Design — Advanced.      3    points.      Mr. 
Wilson. 

Section  I :  M.  and  F.,  2.10-4,  second  half-year. 
Section  III:  S.,  10-11.50,  throughout  the  year. 
Additional  work  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor.. 
Room  507  H.  A. 

A    continuation    of    Fine    Arts    21.      Color    theory;    harmony    of    color    in    cos- 
tumes and  textiles;   original   designs;   color  schemes   for  individuals.      Water  colors. 
Prerequisites:     Fine  Arts  21   and   Clothing  33. 

Fine  Arts  122 — Advanced  Costume  Design.    For  graduate  students. 
Half-course. 

Fine  Arts  71-72 — Costume  Illustration.    6  points.    Mr.  Wilson. 
M.  and  F.,  9-1 1.50.    Room  507  H.  A. 

A  course  for  costume  illustrators.  All  work  is  done  with  a  view  to  repro- 
duction in  magazines  and  newspapers  and  for  advertising  purposes.  It  is  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  professional  illustrators. 

Prerequisite:     Fine  Arts  21-22. 

Fine  Arts  91-92 — Costume  Illustration — Advanced.    6  points.    Mr. 
Wilson. 

M.  and  F.,  9-1 1.50.     Room  505  H.  A. 

Advanced  work  following  Fine  Arts  71-72. 
Prerequisite:    Fine  Arts  71-72. 

Fine  Arts  73-74 — Life  Class  for  Costume  Design.    6  points.    Pro- 
fessor Bement. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  probably  M.,  W.,  F.,  9-1 1.50. 

Fine  Arts  73x-74x.     Supplementary  to  73-74.     4  points.     Hours  to 
be  arranged,  probably  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50. 


Art  Industries 

Fine   Arts   31-32 — Design   in   the   Art   Industries.     Lectures    and 
studio  work.    6  points.    Professor  Dow  and  Mr.  Thatcher. 
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M.  and  W.,  9-1 1-50.    Room  236  Macy. 

Instruction  in  principles  and  practice  of  design.  Training  for  professional 
designers  and  craftsmen.  Drawing  with  brush  and  ink.  Painting  in  fresco  and 
water  color.  Line  design  and  space  filling.  Tone  and  masses.  Color  theory,  color 
scheming.  Original  design  with  special  problems  in  architectural  detail,  furniture, 
house  decoration,  metal,  textiles,   and  stained  glass. 

Reading,  Dow's  Composition;  Day's  Ornament  and  Its  Application  and  Pat- 
tern  Design. 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  1,  2. 

Fine  Arts  32a.     2  points.     Mr.  Thatcher. 

M.  and  W.,  11-11.50,  second  half-year.     Room  236  Macy. 

A  brief  course  in  elements  of  design  for  students  specializing  in  shop  work. 
Requires  at  least  three  hours  of  outside  work  per  week. 

Fine  Arts  85  and  86 — Color  Printing.  Each  half-year,  2  points. 
Mr.  Preissig. 

Twenty-five  sessions  each  half-year;  Th.  and  S.,  9-1 1.50.  Room 
427  Macy. 

85  will  be  given  if  eighteen  students  register  on  or  before  11  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  October  2.  First  lesson  on  October  7.  86  will  be  given 
if  eighteen  students  register  on  or  before  11  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 12. 

A  course  in  color  printing  for  painters,  designers,  craftsmen  and  teachers. 
Colon  printing  from  linoleum  and  zinc  plates  and  from  wood  blocks.  Illustrations, 
posters,  advertising  and  festival  cards,  and  advanced  work  in  pictorial  color 
printing. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  art  structure  courses 
at  Teachers  College  known  as  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  and  51-52,  or  who  have  had  at  least 
two  years'  training  in  design. 

Metalworking   1-2 — Hammered   Metal,   Silversmithing   and   Jew- 
elry.   Shopwork,  4  points.    Mr.  Thatcher. 
1 — Hammered  Metal.    2  points. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  9-10.50,  first  half-year.     Rooms  26  and  243  Macy. 

The  course  offers  instruction  in  hammered  and  raised  work.  The  processes 
include  forming  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes,  candlesticks,  furniture  fittings,  and  other 
shapes,  and  their  enrichment  by  repousse;  coloring  of  metals  by  patinas.  Design 
is  considered  in  relation  to  the  projects. 

Students  should  elect  Fine  Arts  1   parallel,  and  if  possible  Fine  Arts  31-32. 

2 — Silversmithing.    2  points. 

Tu.  and  Th.,  9-10.50,  second  half-year. 

The  course  continues  Metalworking  1,  taking  up  problems  in  hammered  silver, 
hard  and  soft  soldering,   etching,   repousse,    finishing  and  coloring,   and   enameling. 

Prerequisite:  Metalworking  1.  Students  should  elect  Fine  Arts  2  parallel, 
and  if  possible  Fine  Arts  31-32. 

Metalworking  5-6 — Jewelry.    Shopwork.    4  points.    Mr.  Thatcher. 
Section:     I:  M.  and  W.,  2.10-4. 
Section  II:  M.  and  W.,  4.10-6. 
Rooms  26  and  243  Macy. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  making  of  buckles,  fobs,  chains,  necklaces, 
pendants,  rings,  setting  of  stones,  casting  of  silver;  polishing  and  finishing  of 
metals;  coloring  by  chemical  and  electrolytic  methods.  Design  is  considered  in 
relation  to  the  problem.  . 

Prerequisites  for  Sections  I  and  II:  Metalworking  1,  2;  and  a  design  course, 
which  may  be  taken  parallel. 

Woodworking  33 — Woodcarving.     3  points.     Mr.  Thatcher. 

Section     I:  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-4. 

Section  II :  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5.30,  second  half-year. 

Room  232  Macy. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  design  and  practice  of  wood-carving.  The  work 
is  considered  throughout  with  reference  to  the  use  of  carving  as  a  decorative 
element  in  construction,  and  the  exercises  are  directly   related,  as  far  as  possible, 
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lo  the  projects  made  in  the  shops.     Special  and  advanced  work  is  given  to  students 
according  to  their  need  and  ability. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:     Fine  Arts  31-32  or  equivalent. 

Pottery.     See  Fine  Arts  25-26   (Clay  Modeling). 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  IN  FINE  ARTS 

For  lettering-,  color  printing,  gilding,  museum  guidance,  Japanese 
flower  arrangehient,  and  art  photography,  see  Announcement  of  Special 
Classes. 

V— FINE  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professor   Dow,  Adviser 

In  Fine  Arts  Education  there  are  two  lines  of  work: 

A — Teaching  of  Fine  Arts. 

B — Supervision  of  Fine  Arts. 

A  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  a 
teacher's  diploma ;  B  leads  to  the  same  degree  and  a  supervisor's 
diploma.  Graduate  students  may  arrange  programs  for  the  Master's 
degree  and  a  diploma  in  the  line  of  either  A  or  B. 

Each  of  these  offers  a  two-year  program  for  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  Students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  (64  points)  of 
any  of  the  majors  in  Fine  Arts  may  transfer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year  to  a  major  in  Fine  Arts  Education. 

A — Teaching  of  Fine  Arts. 

Prerequisites:  Fine  Arts  1 — Art  Structure  I  (3  points);  Fine  Arts  2— 
Art  Structure  II  (3  points);  Fine  Arts  3 — Freehand  Drawing  (2  points)  or 
equivalents. 

Junior  year:  Education  A  and  2;  Fine  Arts  69-70 — Art  Appreciation  (4 
points);  Fine  Arts  51-52 — Art  Structure  III  (6  points);  Fine  Arts  53-54 — 
Drawing  and  Painting  (4  points) ;  Fine  Arts  25-26 — Clay  Modeling  (4  points) ; 
Drawing  3-4 — Mechanical    Drawing    (4    points). 

Senior  year:  Education  B;  Fine  Arts  81-82 — Art  Structure  IV  (6  points); 
Fine  Arts  83-84 — Painting  (8  points);  Education  111-112 — Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching  Art  (6  points). 

B — Supervision  of  Fine  Arts. 

Education  A,  B  and  2;  Education  213 — Criticism  and  Supervision  of  In- 
struction   (4    points);    Education    113-114 — Supervision    of    Fine    Arts    (4    points). 

Together    with    electives    recommended    by    the    adviser. 

Special  admission  requirement:  Successful  experience  in  teaching  and  train- 
ing in  the  introductory  courses  required  in  the  major  subject  in  the  Teaching 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Education  111-112 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art.  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations.  4  points,  two  half-courses.  Professor  Dow 
and  Miss  Bradish. 

W.,  2.10-4. 

Education  164x.  Practical  work,  2  points,  half-course.  Hours  must 
be  arranged  with  the  instructor  before  registration. 

Education    113-114 — Supervision   of   Fine   Arts.     4   points.     Two 
half-courses.     Professor  Dow. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Planning  of  art  courses  for  city  systems,  for  normal  schools  and  for  art 
schools;  methods  of  supervision  in  cities  and  towns;  art  lectures  for  groups  of 
grade  teachers;  are  teaching  in  secondary  schools;  equipment  and  organization  of 
art  departments. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Education  111-112  with  its  prerequisites;  Educa- 
tion  B   or  243-244  or  291-292:   and   Education  213. 
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Education  311-312 — Practicum.    Two  full  courses.    Professor  Dow. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Advanced   studies  in  art  education,   art  criticism   and   technical   work. 

Training  for  directors  of  museums;  directors  of  art  schools;  supervisors; 
lecturers  upon  the  appreciation  and  history  of  art.  Studies  in  special  fields,  as: 
(!reek  art.  Oriental  art,  Gothic  art;  historic  schools  of  art  and  of  the  art  crafts. 
One  piece  of  advanced  technical  work.     Readings  to  be  assigned. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

1'rofessor  Dow  will  advise  students,  arrange  their  programs  of  study,  and, 
besides   class-room   criticisms,    give   two   or    more   lectures    upon   art   appreciation. 

Note:  Education  111-112,  Fine  Arts  51-52,  and  81-82  are  not  given  in  the 
summer  sessions.  Students  whose  requirement  is  one  year  and  several  summer 
sessions  should  take  the  year  of  residence  last,  having  satisfied  in  summer  session 
the   prerequisites,    Fine  Arts   1,  2,    Education  A   and   Education  2. 

Fine    Arts    si — Art    Structure.     2   points.     Professor    Dow,   Mrs. 
Atwell  and  Miss  Boas. 

Fine  Arts  s2 — Art  Structure.     Advanced  course.    2  points.     Pro- 
fessor Dow,  Mrs.  Atwell  and  Miss  Boas. 

Fine  Arts  s53 — Drawing  and  Painting.     2  points.     Mr.  Humann. 

Fine  Arts  s54 — Drawing  and  Painting.     2  points.     Air.  Humann. 

Fine  Arts  s83 — Advanced  Painting.    3  points.     Mr.  Martin. 

Fine  Arts  s25 — Clay  Modeling.    2  points.     Mr.  Cox. 

Fine  Arts  s55 — Pottery.    2  points.    Mr.  Cox. 

Fine    Arts    sll — Household    Art    Design.      3    points.      Professor 
Warner  and  Mr.  Gray. 

Fine  Arts  sl4 — Principles  of  Home  Decoration.     3  points.     Pro- 
fessor Warner  and  Mr.  Gray. 

Fine  Arts  s57-58 — Furniture  Design.    3  points.    Professor  Warner 
and  Mr.  Gray. 

Fine    Arts    s80 — Household    Furnishings.      2    points.      Professor 
Warner. 

Fine   Arts    s21 — Costume "  Design,    Elementary.     3    points.      Mr. 
Wilson. 

Fine  Arts  s22 — Costume  Design,  Advanced.  3  points.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Fine  Arts  sl22 — Costume  Design  for  Graduate  Students.     Half- 
course.     Mr.  Wilson. 


B— HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

In  Household  Arts  there  are  six  lines  of  work,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  of  major  interest  in  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree: 
I — Foods  and  Nutrition  (see  p.  67). 
II — Nutrition  and  Food  Economics   (see  p.  72). 
Ill — Textiles  and  Clothing  (see  p.  74). 

IV — Administration — Household,  or  Institutional  (see  p.  78). 
V — General  Household  Arts  (see  p.  84). 
VI — Household  Arts  Education  (see  p.  84). 

Programs   with    I-V  lead   to   the   degree   of  Bachelor  of    Science   in 
Practical  Arts;  VI  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
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and  a  teacher's  diploma.     Graduate  work  in   Household  Arts  is  also 
offered  (see  p.  86  and  courses  numbered  above  100  in  this  department). 

I— FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

Professor  Van  Arsdale,  Adviser 

Students  who  elect  Foods  and  Cookery  as  their  major  subject  are 
required  to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies  to  make  124 
points  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree: 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  French  A,  History  A  or  B, 
Chemistry  1-2,  Physics  1,  Biology  4  or  53,  Economic  Science  1, 
Hygiene  A.    Physical  Training  A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses:  Cookery  1,  3,  4,  41,  61,  75,  85,  90;  Household 
Arts  131  or  132;  Chemistry  25,  31;  Physics  31;  Nutrition  71;  Admin- 
istration 1,  2. 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Students  who  intend  to  take  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the 
bachelors  degree  are  recommended  to  plan  their  program  of  studies  as  follows: 
First  year:  English  A,  French  A,  Hygiene  A,  Chemistry  1-2,  Physics  1,  Cook- 
^iy  '*'  ofc  ii1/sl^al  Training  A.  Second  year:  History  A  or  B,  Biology  4, 
Cj!f,miStfy  rS  3U  C°°keiT  41>  61'  75'  Physical  Training  B  and  electives.  Third 
year:  English  B,  Chemistry  51,  Economic  Science  1,  Cookery  81.  85,  90 
rnysics  31,  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  Nutrition  71,  Household  Arts  131  or  132 
and  electives.  ' 

a  Stu^e"ts  ™ho  are  Preparing  to  teach   should  transfer  to  Household 
Arts  Education  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year. 

A  Departmental  Certificate  may  be  granted  to"  such  mature  students 
as  complete,  with  high  scholarship,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depar- 
ment,  a  program  of  studies  including  the  courses  indicated  among 
the  technical  courses  above.  This  requires  two  years'  work  (at  least 
oo  points).     For  conditions,  see  page  27. 

COURSES  IN  COOKERY 

Limited  sections:  For  all  courses  announced  as  "limited  sections" 
students  must  reserve  places  at  the  time  of  registration.  See  5  on 
Page  33. 

Sequence  of  cookery  courses:  For  major  in  Foods  and  Cookery— 
Freshmen    1,  3,  4;  Sophomores,  41,  61,  75;  Juniors,  81,  85,  90;  Seniors, 

c  •  '  ,0  or  major  m  Household  Arts  Education— Juniors,  1,  3,  41; 
Seniors,  131-132.  ' 

Cookery  courses  for  non-matriculated  students  are  announced  in  a 
special  bulletin. 

Laboratory  ticket:  Students  in  all  courses  in  cookery  are  required 
to  purchase  from  the  Bursar  a  laboratory  breakage  ticket,  good  for 
all  science  departments,  price  $2.  Unused  coupons  are  redeemable  at 
the  end  of  any  term. 

•  Costume  for  foods  and  cookery  laboratories  :  Students  are  requested 
to  wear  white  clothing;  plain  skirt,  tailored  waist;  plain  white  collar- 
no  color  in  ties  or  bows  of  neckwear;  long  plain  white  apron  with 
bib   (for  laboratory  only)  ;  little  if  any  jewelry. 

The  classes  in  cookery  meet  in  Rooms  201-204  Household  Arts 
Building. 
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Cookery  1 — Technology  of  Cookery.  Lectures,  demontsrations 
and  laboratory  work.  2  points.  Professor  Van  Arsdale,  Miss  French 
and  Miss  Frame. 

Section  I:    M.,  W.,  and  F.,  I.I0-2,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:    Tu.,  W.,  and  Th.,  1.10-2,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V:    M.,  Tu.,  and  W.,  1.10-2,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  VI,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  skill  in  the  technique  of  cookery 
by  means  of  a  systematic  introduction  to  the  principles  and  processes  and  food 
materials  involved.  The  course  will  consider  the  adaptability  of  utensils,  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  study  of  fuels  and  apparatus,  with  special  stress 
on  weights  and  measures  and  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in  processes  of  cookery. 

Required   as  a  prerequisite   or   parallel   to   all   courses   in   cookery. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Chemistry  1-2,  or  3.  Students  are  also  advised  to 
take  Physics   1 — General  Physics. 

Cookery  2— Elements  of  Cookery.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
3  points.     Mrs.  Gunn. 

Section  I :    M.  and  W.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III-IV :    F.,  2.10-5,  throughout  the  year. 
Limited  sections. 

This  course  is  for  students  of  household  administration,  nursing  and  health, 
and  teachers  of  home-making,  and  others  not  majoring  in  foods  and  cookery  who 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  instructors.  It  includes  a  general  survey  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  cookery,  with  an  introduction  to  planning  and  serving 
meals  in  the  home.  Elementary  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  are  desirable 
preliminary  or  parallel  courses.  This  course  does  not  satisfy  the  prerequisites 
for  other  courses  of  cookery,  unless  so  stated  in  the  announcement,  nor  may  it 
be  credited  in  addition  to   Cookery  3  or  41. 

Prerequisite   or   parallel:     Cookery    1. 

Cookery  3— Principles  of  Cookery.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
3  points.    Miss  Barrows,  Miss  Peacock,  and  other  instructors. 

Section  I:  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III-IV:    W.,  o-n.50,  throughout  the  year. 

Section  V:    Tu.  and  Th.,  Q-H-50,  first  half-year. 

Section  VII :    M.  and  W.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year. 

Section  IX-X :  S.,  Q-n.50,  throughout  the  year.  Begins  October  2. 
For  part-time  students.     Requires  registration  of  ten. 

Section  XI :  Tu.  and  Th.,  7-9-50  p.m.  Begins  October  5.  For  part- 
time   students.     Requires   registration  of  ten. 

Limited  sections. 

The    purpose    of    this   course    is   to    give    a    working   knowledge    of    the    general 

^'^Requir^VofaV'students   in    foods   and   cookery   unless   exemption  be   obtained 
bv  examination  and  by  approval  of   laboratory  note -book. 
"      Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Chemistry  1-2  or  3,  Physics  1,  and  Cookery  1. 

Cookery  4— Applied  Principles  of  Cookery.     Lectures,  and  labora- 
tory work     3  points.    Miss  Peacock,  Mrs.  Gunn,  and  other  instructors. 
Section  II:    Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year. 
Section  IV:    Tu.  and  Th.,  o-H-50,  second  half-year. 
Section  VI :    M.  and  W.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year. 
Limited   sections. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  the  application  of  the  principles  of  cookery 
to  a  wide  range  of  food  materials  as  a  preparat.on  for  the  more  specialized  type 
of  work  in  the  advanced  courses  to   follow. 
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Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  foods  and  cookery. 

Prerequisite:     Cookery   3. 

Prerequisite    or    parallel:     Cookery    1,    Chemistry    1-2    or  ,3,    and    Physics    1. 

Cookery  5 — Cookery  for  Social  Workers.    Lectures  and  field  work. 

2  points.     Miss  Gibbs. 

Section  I:    Lecture,  F.  at  2.10;  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 
Hours  for  field  work  to  be  arranged. 
Limited  sections. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  instruction  for  those  interested 
in  social  betterment  work,  in  the  conditions  governing  the  food  supply  in  the 
congested  districts.  Field  work  will  be  provided  for  mature  students  who  are 
qualified  to  be  assigned  the  oversight  of  a  family  and  to  give  instruction  in 
cookery  in   the   home. 

Prerequisites:     Chemistry  1   or  3  and  Cookery  3,  or  its  equivalent. 

Parallel:     Nutrition   1. 

Recommended  parallels:  Physics  1,  Chemistry  25,  Biology  4  and  Administra- 
tion   1. 

Cookery  41 — Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.    4  points.    Miss  Peacock  and  Mrs.  Gunn. 

Section  I:  M.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:    W.  and  S.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V:  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  VI,  second  half-year. 

Section  VII- VIII:  S.,  9-11.50,  throughout  the  year.  Begins  Octo- 
ber 2.    For  part-time  students.     Requires  registration  of  ten. 

Section  X:  Tu.  and  Th.,  7-9.50,  second  half-year.  Begins  February 
4.     For  part-time  students.     Requires  registration  of  ten. 

Limited  sections. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  opportunity  for  practice  in  home  cook- 
ery. It  will  include  the  study,  planning  and  cooking  of  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
dinners,  and  suppers;  and  various  methods  of  preparation  and  garnishing.  It  is 
intended  for  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  or  to  take  charge  of  families 
where   such  work  is  required.      It  deals  also  with  table   service. 

Prerequisites:  Cookery  3  and  (for  students  majoring  in  foods  and  cookery)  4; 
Chemistry  1-2  or  3,"  and  Physics  1. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Cookery  1,  Chemistry  25,  and  Biology  4.  Nutrition' 1 
is  strongly  recommended  as  a  parallel.     Administration  21    is  also   recommended. 

Cookery  61 — Demonstrations  in  Advanced  Cookery.  3  points. 
Miss  Shapleigh. 

Section  I-II:    W.,  9-11.50,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  III:    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year. 
Section  IV:  M.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  second  half-year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more  complicated 
processes  of  cookery,  more  elaborate  utensils,  and  a  greater  variety  of  flavorings, 
seasonings,  and   food  materials. 

Prerequisite   or  parallel:     Cookery   1. 

Prerequisites:  Cookery  3  and  (for  students  majoring  in  foods  and  cookery)4,41. 

Cookery  71 — Cookery  for  Invalids.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

3  points.     Miss  Peacock. 

Section  I-II:     W.,  9-11.50,  throughout  the  year. 
Limited  sections. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  fundamental  processes  of  food  preparation  as 
applied  to  the  preparation  and  serving  of  dishes  for  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

Prerequisites  or  parallels  strongly  recommended:  Cookery  1,  Chemistry  3  and 
Nutrition    1. 

Cookery   71a — Brief   Course  in   Cookery  for   Invalids.     2  points. 
M.  and  W.,  7.30-9.30  p.m.     First  half-year.     Begins  October  6.     For 
part-time   students.     Requires   registration  of  ten.     Limited. 
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Cookery  75— Institutional  Cookery.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
4  points.    Mrs.  Manchester. 

Section  I:    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  IV:  M.  and  W.,  7-9.50 _ p.m.  Begins  February  5.  For  part- 
time  students.     Requires  registration  of  ten. 

Limited  sections. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practice  in  handling  materials  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  the  large  family  or  for  small  and  large  institutions,  as  hospitals,  sanitaria, 
college  dormitories,  restaurants,  etc.  The  course  will  include  some  practice  in 
planning  and  serving  of  luncheons  of  varying  costs  to  small  groups,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  larger  work.  The  problem  of  minimum  cost  luncheons  will  be  con- 
sidered with  referenceto  the  demands  of  the  cafeteria,  the  factory,  and  the  school. 

Prerequisites:  Cookery  3  and  (for  students  majoring  in  foods  and  cookery)  4, 
41,    and    preferably    61. 

Parallel:    Nutrition  71. 

Recommended  parallel:    Administration  75,  91. 

Prerequisite   or  parallel:     Cookery  1. 

Cookery  81 — Demonstration  Cookery.  3  points.  Miss  Barrows, 
Miss  Shapleigh  and  Miss  Sears. 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  0-11.50,  first  half-year. 
Section  II:    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  second  half-year. 
Section  III-IV:    F.,  2.10-5,  throughout  the  year. 
Limited  sections. 

This  course  aims  to  give  practice  to  students  in  public  lectures  and  demon- 
strations such  as  are  useful  for  general  teaching  and  also  for  instruction  in 
farmers'  institutes,   women's  clubs,  settlements  and  other  fields. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Cookery  1,  .-..,,  ,         ,        x    a 

Prerequisites:  Cookery  3  and  (for  students  majenng  in  foods  and  cookery)  4, 
41,   61,  and  75  or  equivalents. 

Cookery  85 — Catering.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  3  points. 
Miss  Shapleigh. 

Section  I-II :    M.,  2.10-5,  throughout  the  year. 

Section  III-IV:    W.,  2.10-5,  throughout  the  year. 

Section  V:    M.  and  W.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  VI,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  tea-rooms,  and  catering  establishments.  _  The  prac- 
tical work  of  the  course  will  include  the  preparation  and  the  serving  ot  re- 
freshments for  small  functions  such  as  afternoon  teas  and  buffet  luncheons  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  for  general  practice  in  cookery  for  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents capable   of  executing  a  given  problem  in  a   specified  time. 

Prerequisite    or    parallel:     Cookery     1.  .        m 

Prerequisites:  Cookery  3  and  (for  students  majoring  in  foods  and  cookery) 
4,  41,  61,  75  and  Nutrition  71. 

Cookery  90— History  of  Cookery.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
1  point  if  supplementary  to  any  other  course  in  Cookery.  Miss  Shap- 
leigh. 

Section  I:  F.  at  1.10,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  kitchen  and  its  ap- 
pliances and  the  preparation  of  food  from  pre -historic  man  to  the  present  time 
with  consideration  of  the  effects  of  climate,  geographical  position  and  the  influence 
of  commerce  on  the  choice  of   foods. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Courses  in  cookery    (preferably  advanced). 

Cookery  99— Advanced  Practice.  99a  and  99b  each  1  point.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Arsdale  and  others. 

Open  only  to  advanced-  students  who  are  nominated  by  Professor  Van  Arsdale 
as   competent    for  assisting  in   elementary   cookery. 
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Household  Arts  (Cookery)  129-130— Problems  in  Cookery.    Two 

half-courses.     Professor  Van  Arsdale  and  others. 

Conference  hour,  Th.  at  2.10.  From  four  to  six  -other  hours  per 
week  to  be  arranged  at  registration. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  whose  training  in  cookery  is 
more  limited  than  that  prescribed  in  the  major  in  Foods  and  Cookery.  The  work 
assigned   the   students   will   be    planned   with   reference   to  individual   needs. 

Prerequisite:    elementary    courses    in    Cookery    and    Physical    Sciences. 

Household     Arts     (Cookery)     131-132 — Experimental     Cookery. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.     4  points.     Two  half-courses.     Profes- 
sor Van  Arsdale  and  Miss  French. 

Section  I-II:    M.,  9-11.50,  throughout  the  year. 

Section  III-IV:    F.,  9-11.50,  throughout  the  year. 

Limited  sections. 

This  course  furnishes  an  introduction  to  research  work  by  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  quantitative  experimental  work  in  various  problems  in  the  field  of 
cookery. 

Prerequisite    or    parallel:    Cookery    1. 

Prerequisites:  Cookery  3,  and  (for  students  majoring  in  foods  and  cookery 
4,  41,  61,  75,  81,  85.     Chemistry  31  and  41,  and  Nutritions  71. 

Household  Arts  (Cookery)  231-232— Research  in  Cookery.  Con- 
ferences, laboratory  work  and  reports.  Two  half-courses.  Professor 
Van  Arsdale  and  Miss  French. 

F.,  2.10-5,  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

Prerequisite:  Household  Arts   (Cookery)   131-132. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  COOKERY 

Several  courses  for  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees 
and  diplomas  will  be  given  during  the  academic  year  1915-16.  See 
the  Household  Arts  division  of  the  Announcement  of  Special  Classes, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,   1915 

Cookery  si — Technology  of  Cookery.  2  points.  Professor  Van 
Arsdale,  Miss  Frame,  and  Miss  Stone. 

Cookery  s3 — Elementary  Food  Preparation.  3  points.  Mrs.  Gunn 
and  Miss  Avery. 

Cookery  s6— A  Survey  Course  for  Extension  Workers  and  for 
Teachers  in  Rural  Communities.  3  points.  Miss  Barrows,  Miss 
Peacock  and  Miss  Stone. 

Cookey  s41 — Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  4  points.  Miss 
Peacock  and  Miss  Mann. 

Cookery  s45 — Cakes,  Frostings,  Pastries  and  Fancy  Breads.  2 
points. 

Cookery  s45a — Fancy  Breads  and  Pastries.  Miss  Shapleigh  and 
Miss  Uhl. 

Cookery  s45b — Cakes  and  Frostings.  Mrs.  Cushing  and  Miss 
Patten. 

Cookery  s61 — Demonstrations  in  Fine  Cookery.  3  points.  Miss 
Shapleigh  and  Miss  Sears. 

Cookery   s75 — Institutional   Cookery.     School   Lunch   Problems. 

2  points.    Miss  Barrows  and  Miss  Mann. 
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Cookery  s85— Catering.    2  points.    Miss  Shapleigh  and  Miss  Mann. 

Cookery  s90— History  of  Cookery.  1  point,  if  taken  with  a  course 
in  cooking.     Miss  Blitz. 

Household  Arts  (Cookery)  131-132— Full  Course  (4  points). 
Professor  Van  Arsdale  and  Miss  Frame. 

II— NUTRITION  AND   FOOD   ECONOMICS 

Professor    Sherman,    Adviser 

It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  specialize  in  nutrition,  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  under  the  major  subject  in  Practical  Science. 
The  requirements  for  this  major  are  stated  on  page  122. 

Nutrition  1— Elementary  Food  Economics.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work.     2  points.     Professor   Sherman  and  Miss  Mc- 

CORMICK. 

Section  I:    S.,  9-H-So,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  IT,  second  half-year.    Rooms  400  and  401  H.  A. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  designed  for  students  who  have  not  taken  the 
science  courses  which  are  a  prerequisite  to  Nutrition  71.  It  includes  a  non-  edim- 
ral  discussion  of  the  functions  and  nutritive  values  of  foods,  the  feeding  ot 
Amines  and  larger  groups,  with  particular  reference  to  nutritive  requirements 
and  the  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  the  family  budget.  .  rnn,rv  , 

Prerequisites:  An  elementary  knowledge  of  cookery  equivalent  o  Cookery  3. 
Students  who  have  not  previously  studied  chemistry  are  strongly p  advised  to  take 
Chemistry    1    or  3   in   the    first  half-year   as   preparation    for    this   course. 

Nutrition    51— Food    and    Nutrition.      Lectures     recitations,    and 
laboratory  work.     4  points.     Miss  Mc.Cormick  and  Miss  Pope. 
W.,  9-11.50;  F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Room  401    H.  A. 

This  course  offers  a  broad  survey  of  the  nutritive  values  of  foods  and  the 
nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  n 
th"  science  of  n  Hi  on  In  the  laboratory,  food  values  are  studied  qua nti tatively 
and   problems  i„   dietaries   for   different   ages   and   conditions   are   worked   out   con- 

^   Prerequisites:     Biology    1    and   either    Chemistry    1-2    (8    points),    or    Chemistry 
3    (4   points)   and  Chemistry  31    or  31 A    (4    points). 

Nutrition  71— Dietetics.  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work.  4 
points.     Professor  Rose  and  Miss  Pope 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  IV:    Tu.  and   Th.,  0-11.50,   second  half-year. 

Limited  sections.     Room  401    H.  A.  .    ,     ,  ,        ,   ,• 

This  course  deals  with  the  requirements  of  the  individual  in  health  and  disease 
ihrJ^A^J^r^^    adolescence,    adult    life    and    old    age     in    the    light 

requirements   in   Sils  and   other   groups    is   considered,    with    especial    regard    to 
economic   and   social    conditions. 

Prerequisites:    Chemistry    51    and    Cookery    1. 

Household  Arts  110— Dietetics.     Full  course.     Professor  Rose. 
Room  401  H.  A.  _  .  . 

Conference  hour  to  be  arranged.  Other  hours  same  as  in  Nutrition  71.  Open 
only  for  graduate  credit.  . 

Prerequisite:    Household    Arts    125,    or    equivalent. 

Household  Arts  115— Nutrition  and  Food  Economics.  Lectures, 
refdfngs  and  conferences.  2  points.  Half-course.  Professors  Sher- 
man  and  Rose. 

F.   2.10-4,  second  half-year.    Room  401    rl.  A. 
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This  course  supplements  and  extends  the  work  given  in  the  undergraduate 
courses  in  dietetics.  It  treats  in  some  detail:  (1)  Methods  of  establishing  a  quanti- 
tative basis  in  dietetics;  (2)  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  ash  constituents;  (3) 
problems  in  the  adaptation  of  diet  to  disorders  of  nutrition;  (4)  comparative 
economy  in  nutrition  of  different  types  of  food  materials. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Nutrition  71,  or  Household  Arts  110,  College 
courses  in  organic  chemistry  and  animal  biology  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent 
preparation. 

Household  Arts  117 — Laboratory  Methods  in  Nutrition.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  4  points.  Full  course.  Professor  Rose 
and  Miss  McCormick. 

W.  and  S.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.     Room  515    H.  A. 

This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  the  theoretical  work  in  the  science  of 
nutrition  by  practical  experience  with  some  of  the  more  common  methods  of 
investigating  the  nutritive  values  of  foods,  and  to  prepare  for  more  advanced 
work   in   the   chemistry  and   economy   of   human   nutrition. 

The  consent  of  the   instructor  must  be  obtained  before   registration. 

Household  Arts  215-216 — Practicum  in  Nutrition  and  Food  Eco- 
nomics. Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions.  Two  full  courses.  Pro- 
fessors Sherman  and  Rose. 

W.,  4.10-6.    Room  401    H.  A. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  recent  advances  in  the  science  of 
nutrition  and  to  training  for  independent  work.  A  reading  knowledge  of  German 
is   highly  advantageous. 

Open  to  qualified  students  with  the  consent  of  the  instructors. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Household  Arts  115  or  117  or  C.  U.  Chemistry 
176,    or   equivalent. 

Household  Arts  218 — Investigation  in  Nutrition  or  Food  Eco- 
nomics. Conferences,  laboratory  work  and  reports.  10  hours.  Second 
half-year.     Full  course.     Professor  Rose  or  Sherman. 

Admission  and  hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructors. 

The  work  of  this  course  may  consist  of  laboratory  studies  of  the  nutritive 
values  of  foods;  feeding  or  metabolism  experiments;  dietary  studies ;  the  compu- 
tation and  interpretation  of  dietary  observations  already  recorded.  Qualified  stu_ 
dents  are  given  opportunity  in  the  nutrition  research  laboratory  toT  conduct  in- 
vestigations under  individual  direction  during  either  half-year  or  throughout  the 
year. 

OTHER  COURSES  RELATED  TO  NUTRITION 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  University  Department  of 
Chemistry  in  Havemeyer  Hall  are  opened  to  qualified  students  of 
Teachers   College,   who   already   hold   a   Bachelor's   degree : 

C.  U.  Chemistry  175— Food  Analysis.  Full  course.  Professor 
Sherman  and  Dr.  Thomas. 

C.  U.  Chemistry  176 — Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.  Full 
course.     Professor  Sherman. 

C.  U.  Chemistry  275-276— Food  Chemistry  Seminar.  Two  half- 
courses.     Professor  Sherman. 

C.  U.  Chemistry  277-278— Food  Chemistry,  Research.  Confer- 
ences and  laboratory  work  20  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Four  full  courses.  Either  half  may  be  elected  separated  and  credited 
as  two  full  courses.     Professor  Sherman  and  Dr.  Thomas. 


The  following  Teachers  College  courses  in  physiological  chemistry, 
described  under  Biological  Chemistry,  are  closely  related  to  studies 
of  nutrition  and  should  be  taken  by  students  who  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  physiological  problems  connected  with  foods: 
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Chemistry  51 — Physiological  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  52 — Pathological  Chemistry. 
Household  Arts  125 — Physiological  Chemistry. 
Household  Arts  127 — Physiological  Chemistry,  Advanced. 


The  following  biochemical  courses  relating  to  nutrition  in  health 
and  disease  are  given  in  the  Columbia  University  Medical  School  and 
are  open  to  graduate  students  of  Teachers  College  who  have  com- 
pleted Household  Arts  125: 

Biol.  Chemistry  221-222,  223-224,  225-226  and  251-252  (research).  . 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,   1915 

Nutrition  si — Elementary  Food  Economics.  2  points.  Professor 
Rose  and  Miss  Pope. 

Nutrition  s71 — Dietetics.    4  points.    Professor  Rose  and  Miss  Pope. 

Household  Arts  si  10 — Dietetics.  Full  course.  Professor  Rose  and 
Miss  Pope. 

See  also  Summer  Session  Courses  under  Chemistry. 


Ill— TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Professor  Fales,  Adviser 

Students  who  elect  Textiles  and  Clothing  as  their  major  subject  are 
required  to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies  to  make  124 
points  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree : 

General  Courses  :  English  A  and  B,  French  A  and  B,  History 
A  or  B,  Hygiene  A,  Biology  1,  Chemistry  3,  Physical  Training  A 
and  B. 

Technical  Courses:  Clothing  5,  15,  25,  27;  Textiles  31;  Clothing 
33,  35,  55,  57,  65,  75;  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  21. 

Electives  :  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Students  who  take  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
are  advised  to  plan  their  program  of  studies  as  follows:  First  year:  English  A, 
French  A,  Hygiene  A,  Fine  Arts  1,  Clothing  5,  15,  25,  33,  Physical  Training  A, 
and  electives.  Second  year:  English  B,  French  B,  Chemistry  3,  Clothing  27,  35, 
Textiles  31,  Fine  Arts  2,  and  Physical  Training  B.  Third  year:  History  A, 
Biology  1,  Clothing  55,  57,  65,  Fine  Arts  21,  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  History 
B,    Clothing  75,    and  electives. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  should  transfer  to  Household 
Arts  Education  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year. 

A  Departmental  Certificate  may  be  granted  to  such  mature  students 
as  complete,  with  high  scholarship,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, a  program  of  studies  including  the  courses  indicated  among  the 
technical  courses  above.  This  requires  two  years'  work  (at  least  6o 
points).     For  conditions,  see  page  27. 

COURSES   IN  TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Limited  sections:  For  all  courses  announced  as  "limited  sections" 
students  must  reserve  places  at  the  time  of  registration.  See  5  on 
page  33-  .     , 

Clothing  courses  for  non-matriculated  students  are  announced  in  a 
special  bulletin. 
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Textiles  and  History  of  Costume 

Textiles  31a — Textiles.    Lectures.    2  points.     Professor  Fales. 
Section  I:    Tu.  and  Th.  at  10,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 
Room  130    Macy. 

This  course  considers  the  primitive  form  of  the  textile  industries  in  order  to 
make  clear  their  later  development;  the  present  methods  of  carding,  spinning  and 
weaving;  the  modern  growth,  manufacture  and  finishing  of  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
linen,  and  other  important  fibres,  and  their  properties  and  values  in  relation  to  their 
manufacture.  This  course  may  be  elected  separately,  but  is  prerequisite  to  the 
other   parts    of   the   course. 

Textiles  31b — Textile  Fabrics.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  1 
point  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  textile  work.  Professor 
Fales. 

Section  I:    Th.,  2.10-4,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  IV:  Tu.,  2.10-4,  second  half-year.  Open  to  students  of 
House  Design  and  Decoration. 

Limited  sections.     Room  101    H.  A. 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  identification  and  grading  of  textile  ma- 
terials, their  names,  kinds,  prices  and  widths;  considers  variation  of  weave  in 
regard  to  beauty  and  strength;  the  use  and  value  of  cotton,  silk,  wool  and  linen 
for  clothing  and  household  furnishing;  includes  estimates  and  a  family  budget  for 
clothing  or   house   decoration. 

Prerequisite:    Textiles  31  A. 

Textiles  31c — Textile  Chemistry,    Laboratory  work,     i  point  when 
taken  in  connection  with  other  textile  work.     Mrs.  McGowan. 
Section  I :    Tu.,  2.10-4,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III :  Th.,  2.10-4,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V:    W.,  10-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 
Section  VI,  second  half-year. 
Limited  sections.    Room  509   H.  A. 

This  course  considers  (a)  the  identification  of  fibres  and  substitute  material 
by  means  of  the  microscope;  (b)  the  chemical  examination  of  fibres  including 
tests  to  determine  content  of  cloth  and  adulteration,  and  proper  use  of  materials 
in  relation  to  cleansing  and  laundering;  (c)  lectures,  and  laboratory  experiments 
in   dyeing. 

Prerequisite:    Textiles   31  A,    Chemistry    3    or    its    equivalent. 

Clothing  33 — History  of  Costume.  Lectures.  2  points.  Professor 
Fales. 

Section  I:    Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 
Room  130    Macy. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  ancient  Egyptian,  Grecian,  early  and  mod- 
ern French  costumes.  It  aims  to  give  practical  information  for  the  use  of  students 
and   teachers    of   dressmaking,    costume    design   and    fashion   illustration. 

Sewing,  Dressmaking,  and  Embroidery 

Clothing  5 — Elementary  Clothing  and  Handwork.  Laboratory 
work.    4  points.     Miss  White. 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V:  M.  and  F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  VI,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections.    Room  301  H.  A. 
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Special  section  IX-X :  S.,  9-11.50,  throughout  the  year.  Begins  Oc- 
tober 2.  For  part-time  students.  Requires  registration  of  at  least 
eight. 

This  course  includes  practice  in  the  following:  the  use  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine and  its  attachments;  the  making  of  fundamental  stitches;  the  drafting  and 
use  of  patterns;  hand  and  machine  sewing  applied  to  simple  garments;  knitting, 
crocheting,    darning,    patching   and    simple    embroidery. 

Students  provide  material  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

Parallel  or  prerequisite  for  Practical  Arts  students:  Fine  Arts  1,  2;  for 
Household    Arts    Education    students:     Fine    Arts    11. 

This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  prerequisite  to  all  dressmaking  courses. 

Clothing  15 — Drafting  and  Elementary  Dress  Design. »  Labora- 
tory work.     3  points.     Miss  Wilmot  and  assistant. 

Section  I:    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,   second  half-year. 

Section  III:    M.  and  F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V:  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year. 

Special  section  IX-X:  S.,  9-1 1.50,  throughout  the  year.  Begins  Oc- 
tober 2.    For  part-time  students.    Requires  registration  of  at  least  eight. 

Limited  sections.     Rooms  304  and  305    H.  A. 

This  course  gives  practice  in  the  making  of  patterns  by  drafting,  modeling, 
and  designing.  Foundation  patterns  of  a  shirtwaist,  shirtwaist  sleeve,  skirt,  fitted 
waist,  fitted  sleeve  and  kimono  blouse  are  drafted  to  measure,  cut  in  materials 
and  fitted.  From  these  other  patterns  are  designed  and  modeled  in  paper,  cam- 
bric,  and   cheesecloth.      Good   design   is  emphasized. 

Students   provide    all    materials.      Approximate    cost,    $5. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all   other  dressmaking  courses. 

Clothing  25 — Advanced  Dress  Design.  Laboratory  work.  3  points. 
Miss  Wilmot. 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  IV:  Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year. 
Limited  sections.    Room  305   H.  A. 

This  course  gives  practical  training  in  the  application  to  costume  of  line, 
color  harmony,  dark  and  light,  and  texture.  Historic  costume  is  used  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  much  of  the  work.  Practice  in  using  and  adapting  for  different 
individuals  and  purposes  designs  from  the  current  fashion  magazines.  All  de- 
signing is  done  from  patterns  made  in  Clothing  15,  and  by  modeling  on  the  form 
to   give   practice  in  actual  constructive  design. 

Students    provide    materials.      Approximate    cost,    $5. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  15  and  Fine  Arts  1;  prerequisite  or  parallel:  Cloth- 
ing  33. 

Clothing  35 — Dressmaking — Elementary.  Laboratory  work.  4 
points.     Miss  Baldt. 

Section  I:    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III :    Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  VI:    M.  and  F.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections.    Room  304   H.  A. 

This  course  includes  eight  evening  tailoring  demonstrations  and  the  cutting 
and  making  of  a  simple  wash  dress,  a  tailored  silk  shirt,  a  wool  skirt,  a  lingerie 
blouse  and  a  net  guimpe.  Commercial  patterns  as  well  as  those  made  and  fitted 
in   Clothing  15  are   used. 

Students  provide  material  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  Ap- 
proximate   cost,    $25. 

Prerequisites:  Clothing  5,  15,  25,  33;  and  for  Practical  Arts  students,  Fine 
Arts   1,    2;    for    Household   Arts   Education    students,    Fine   Arts    11. 

Clothing  35a.  3  points.  S.,  9-1 1.50,  throughout  the  year.  Begins 
October  2.     For  part-time   students.     Matriculated   students  may  take 
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the    eight    evening    tailoring   demonstrations    to    complete    Clothing   35 
(4  points).     Requires  registration  of  at  least  eight. 

Clothing   55 — Dressmaking — Intermediate.      Laboratory    work.     3 
points.     Miss  Baldt  and  assistant. 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III :  M.  and  F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year. 

Limited  sections. 

This  course  includes  the  cutting  and  making  of  an  unlined  cloth  dress  and 
a  lined  silk   dress.      Order  work  is  done  by  each   student. 

All  material  provided  is  subject  to  approval  of  instructor.  Approximate 
cost,    $25. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  5,  15,  25,  33,  35;  and  for  Practical  Arts  students,  Fine 
Arts  1,  2;  or  for  Household  Arts  Education   students,   Fine  Arts     11. 

Clothing    65 — Embroidery.      Laboratory    work.      3    points.      Miss 
White. 

Tn.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Room  301  H.  A. 

This  course  includes  practice  in  various  kinds  of  embroidery — French  em- 
broidery, for  underwear,  lingerie  waists  and  ^household  linen;  dress  embroideries 
in   white  and  colors  and  various  specialized  embroideries. 

Clothing     75 — Dressmaking — Advanced.       Laboratory     work.       3 
points.     Miss  White. 

Section  II:  Tn.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year. 
Limited  sections.    Room  301  H.  A. 

This  course  includes  work  on  afternoon  and  evening  dresses,  and  aims  to 
give  the  students  more  skill  by  practice  in  the  draping  and  handling  of  ma- 
terials. Order  work  is  done  by  each  student.  All  material  provided  is  subject 
to  approval  of  the  instructor.     Approximate  cost,   $25. 

Prerequisites:  Clothing  5,  15,  25,  33,  35,  55;  and  for  Practical  Arts  stu- 
dents,  Fine  Arts  1,  2;   for  Household  Arts  Education  students,    Fine  Arts   11. 

Clothing  99 — Advanced  Practice.   99a  and  99b  each  I  point.     Pro- 
fessor Fales  and  others.       , 

Open  only  to  advanced  students  who  are  nominated  by  Professor  Fales  as 
competent   for  assisting   in  this   department. 

Household    Arts     (Clothing)     101-102— Applied    Dress    Design. 

Laboratory  and  lecture   work.     Two  half-courses.     Professor   Fales, 
Miss  Wilmot  and  others. 

Open    only    to    graduate    students.     Hours    to    be    arranged   before 
registration. 

This  course  requires  at  least  six  hours  per  week  of  class  instruction  or  in 
laboratory. 

Millinery 

Clothing  27 — Millinery — Elementary.     Laboratory  work.    3  points. 
Mrs.  Tobey. 

Section  I :    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:    Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V:    M.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  VI,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections.     Room  302    H.  A. 

This  course  includes  practice  in  the  making  and  covering  of  frames  and  in 
the  preparation  of  trimmings,  such  as  wiring  bows,  shirrings,  puffings,  milliners' 
folds.      Students   provide   material   subject   to   the   approval   of   the   instructor. 
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Clothing  57 — Millinery — Advanced.  Laboratory  work.  3  points. 
Mrs.  Tobey. 

Section  I:    M.  and  F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 
Room  302    H.  A. 

This   course   continues  the   work   of    Clothing   27,    with    more    emphasis   on    the 
trimming   and    elahorate    finishing    of    hats. 
Prerequisite:     Clothing    27. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  IN  CLOTHING 

Several  courses  for  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees 
and  diplomas  will  be  given  during  the  academic  year  191 5-16.  See  the 
Household  Arts  division  of  the  Announcement  of  Special  Classes, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the   Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Textiles  s31 — Textiles.  s31a — Lectures.  2  points.  Professor  Fales 
and  Mrs.  McGowan.  s31b — Laboratory,  Identification  and  Grading 
of  Materials.     1  point.    s31c — Laboratory,  Chemical  Tests.    1  point. 

Clothing    s5 — Elementary    Clothing    and    Hand-Work.    4   points. 

Clothing  sl5 — Drafting  and  Dress  Design.  3  points.  Miss  Wil- 
mot  and  Miss  Kinney. 

Clothing  s27 — Millinery.     3  points.     Mrs.  Tobey  and  Miss  Becker. 

Clothing  s35 — Dressmaking,  Elementary.     3  points.     Miss   Baldt. 

Clothing  s48 — Tailoring.  1  point,  credited  only  if  taken  with  a 
course  in  dressmaking.     Mr.  Gross. 

Fine  Arts  s21 — Costume  Design.     3  points.     Mr.  Wilson. 

Fine  Arts  s22 — Costume  Design,  Advanced  course.    2  points.   Mr. 

Wilson. 

IV— HOUSEHOLD   AND   INSTITUTIONAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Professors  Nutting  and  Gunther,  Advisers 

In  Administration  there  are  two  major  subjects,  either  of  which 
may  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts  or 
a  technical  certificate. 

A — Household  Administration. 

B — Institutional  Administration. 

A — Household  Administration. 

Students  with  a  major  in  Household  Administration  are  required 
to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies  to  make  124  points 
needed    for  the   Bachelor's   degree : 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  a  modern  language  (6  points), 
History  A  or  B,  Hygiene  A,  Biology  1  and  57,  Chemistry  3,  Eco- 
nomic Science  1,  Education  A,  Social  Science.  89,  Physical  Train- 
ing A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses:  Administration  A,  1,  2,  11,  21,  31,  Nutrition 
1  (or  51),  Economic  Science  79,  Physics  31,  Chemistry  31a,  Cook- 
ery 1,  2,  Clothing  5,  Textiles  31,  Nursing  33,  34,  Hygiene  75. 
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Electives  :  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Students  who  take  Household  Administration  as  a  major  in  a  four  years' 
course  for  the  bachelor's  degree  are  recommended  to  plan  their  program  of 
studies  as  follows:  First  year:  English  A,  Hygiene  A,  Biology  1,  Chemistry  3, 
Administration  1,  2,  11,  Cookery  2,  Physical  Training. A,  and  electives.  Second 
year:  English  B,  French  A  or  German  A,  Biology  57,  Nutrition  1  (or  51),  Cook- 
cry  1,  Chemistry  25,  31,  Physical  Training  B  and  electives.  Third  year:  History 
A  or  B,  Economic  Science  1,  Administration  31,  Clothing  5,  Textiles  31,  Nursing 
5.  33  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  Administration  21,  Hygiene  75,  Social  Science 
89,   Economic   Science  79. 

This  group. of  courses  has  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding instruction  in  the  problems  and  technical  procedures  of  the 
modern  household.  It  is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  able  to  manage  the  ordinary  household. 

Those  who  wish  to  prepare  specifically  for  the  larger  and  more 
complicated  problems  of  institutions  and  have  shown  such  personal 
qualities  in  the  first  two  years  as  to  promise  some  degree  of  success 
in  institutional  work  may  be  admitted  to  the  major  subject  in  In- 
stitutional Administration. 

B — Institutional  Administration. 

The  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  to 
the  Certificate  in  Institutional  Administration  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare mature  students  of  special  qualifications  for  directing  institutions, 
such  as  college  and  school  dormitories,  clubs,  settlements,  and  large 
households  of  a  similar  nature.  The  requirements  for  admission  to 
this  division  are  two  years  of  satisfactory  work  as  students  of  House- 
hold Administration  in  Teachers  College,  or  of  similar  work  in  other 
approved  colleges  or  technical  schools. 

Special  programs  will  be  provided  for  advanced  students  who  wish 
to  devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  particular  problems. 

A  few  mature  students  who  do  not  meet  the  above  qualifications, 
but  who  are  especially  qualified  for  admission  because  of  successful 
practical  experience  may  be  admitted  to  selected  courses  as  non- 
matriculated  students.     They  are  not  eligible  for  certificates. 

Programs  in  Institutional  Administration  (for  Junior  and  Senior 
years)  : 

I.  For  Dietitians  in  Hospitals  or  Sanitaria. 
II.  For  Managers  of  School  or  Factory  Lunchrooms. 
III.  For  House  Directors  in  College  Dormitories,  Clubs,  Settlements, 
etc. 

Required  courses  in  I,  II,  III  for  degree  or  certificate :  Administration 
51,  61,  65,  75,  81,  91,  Economic  Science  1  and  79,  Chemistry  51,  Cook- 
ery 75,  85,  Hygiene  75. 

Electives  subject  to  adviser's  approval  to  make  total  of  6o  points 
for  the  two  years. 

Recommended  courses  : 

I.  For  Dietitians:  Nutrition  71  and  115,  Administration  71,  Chem- 
istry 51,  Social  Science  89. 

II.  For  Lunchroom  Managers:  Cookery  51,  61,  Administration  71, 
Chemistry  51,  Social  Science  89. 

III.  For  House  Directors:  Administration  71,  Social  Science  89. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must  complete  a 
total  of  124  points  in  four  years,  including  the  courses  required  in  one 
of  the  programs  above  (I,  II  or  III),  and  the  first  and  second  years  in 
the  major  subject  in  Household  Administration  (or  its  equivalent). 
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COURSES  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  courses  offered  in  Household  Administration  include  house- 
work, management,  laundering,  marketing,  house  planning,  budgets, 
and  household  accounts.  Those  in  Institutional  Administration  con- 
sider the  parallel  problems  of  institutions,  such  as  dormitories,  hos- 
pitals, etc. 

Changes  of  numbers  of  courses  in  Administration:  Old  numbers 
are  in  parenthesis:  1  (1),  2  (80),  5  (new).  11  (11),  21  (82),  31  (51), 
51  (new),  61,  (52),  61a  (52a),  65  (12),  71  (new),  75  <84),  81  (86), 
91  (83),  79  (79). 

Household  Administration 

Administration     A — Principles     of     Household     Administration, 

Lectures,      i    point,    supplementary   to   any   course    in   Administration. 
Professor  Gunther. 

M.  at  ii.    Room  53  H.  A.,  first  half-year. 

This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  household  administration, 
giving  the  background  of  activities  in  the  household,  and  the  meaning  of  home- 
making  at  the  present  day.  It  also  introduces  the  student  to  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  specialized  fields  of  the  scientific  marketer,  visiting  housekeeper, 
lunchroom  manager,  college  dormitory  director,   dietitian,   etc. 

Administration     1 — Housework.       Discussions,     observation,     and 
practical  work.     2  points.     Miss  Balderston  and  Miss  McKeown. 
Section  I :    W.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:  F.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  IV,  second  half-year. 
Limited  sections.    Room  53   H.  A. 

Treats  of  the  kinds  of  service  needed  in  various  parts  of  the  household  and 
the  systematic  planning  of  the  daily  routine — care  of  kitchen  and  pantries;  of 
dining-room,  as  to  glass,  silver,  linen,  flowers,  etc.;  of  bedrooms,  as  to  ventilation, 
bed-making,  care  of  clothing;  of"  bathrooms — ventilation,  cleansing,  and  care; 
tools  and  materials,  as  brooms,  brushes,  soaps,  and  polishes;  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances; repairing;  use  of  tools  of  repair;  floors,  and  wood- work — finishing,  care, 
cleaning;  application  and  removal  of  stains,  paint,  varnish,  wax;  floor  coverings, 
rugs,  carpets — care,  cleaning  and  repair;  furniture — cleaning  and  preservation; 
care   and  cleaning  of   metals,   glass  and   marble. 

Recommended    preparatory    or   parallel:     Biology    57  and    Chemistry   31. 

Administration  2 — Household  Management.  2  points.  Professor 
Gunther. 

Section  I:    M.,  0-10.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III:    M.,  2.10-4,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Room  22,7  Macy. 

A  course  for  both  housekeepers  and  teachers  of  the  subject,  applying  scientific 
and  economic  principles  to  the  problems  of  the  modern  housewife,  and  discussing, 
both   from  the  ideal  and  the  practical  point  of  view,   such  topics  as: 

Income  as  determining  the  type  of  household;  the  budget  and  its  apportion- 
ment; application  of  scientific  management  principles  to  household;  household  effi- 
ciency; garbage  disposal;  household  service;  apportionment  of  time;  household 
accounts;  home  life. 

Recommended    parallel:      Administration    1. 

Administration  5— Home  Management  for  the  Industrial  Family. 

Lectures  and  conferences,  readings  and  investigation     2  points.     Miss 
Winslow. 

Tu.,  2.10-4. 

Not  given  in  1915-16  unless  at  least  twelve  students  register. 

course    designed    especially    for    visiting    housekeepers    in    social    work,    and 
lie    school    teachers    of    domestic    science    and    art.      Discussion    ot    detailed 


for    publi 
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Administration  11 — Domestic  Laundering.  Discussions,  demon- 
strations, and  laboratory  work.  2  points.  Miss  Balderston  and  Miss 
McKeown. 

Section  I :    M.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year,  if  there  is  a  registration  of  twelve 
students. 

Section  III:    Tu.,  9-11.50,   first  half-year.     Repeated   as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V  :  W.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section   VI,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections.    Rooms  53  and  57   H.  A. 

Intended  for  the  teacher  or  for  the  person  concerned  with  household  man- 
agement. It  presents  the  principles  and  processes  included  in  laundry  work; 
space,  equipment,  and  materials  required  for  work  in  the  home;  machinery  for 
domestic  work,  its  cost,  care  and  uses;  the  processes  of  laundering;  sorting,  soak- 
ing, removal  of  stains,  disinfecting;  methods  of  handling  cotton,  linen,  woolen, 
silk;  special  precautions  with  colored  materials;  rinsing,  bluing,  wringing,  drying, 
starching,  dampening,  folding,  ironing,  mangling,  rough  drying;  care  of  fine  work, 
embroidery,  laces;  system  in  the  domestic  laundry;  the  household  and  the  com- 
mercial laundry. 

Recommended   preparatory:     Chemistry  3. 

Administration  21 — Marketing.    2  points.    Miss  Winslow. 
Section  I:    W.,  10-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  purchasing  household  and  food  sup- 
plies. It  discusses  methods  of  buying,  quality,  quantity,  and  tests;  it  includes 
household  linen,  furnishings  and  appliances,  and  ordinary  food  supplies,  and  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  supply,  season,  and  prices. 

Administration  31 — House  Planning.  Lectures  and  studio  work. 
2  points.     Mr.  van  der  Bent. 

F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Room  236  Macy. 

This  course  provides  fundamental  study  of  the  development  of  shelter;  the 
history  of  the  house;  principles  of  planning  and  of  house  construction;  minimum 
sizes  for  various  rooms;  structural  parts  and  equipment  of  the  house;  different 
types  of  dwellings  and  factors  deciding  their  location.  City  planning;  laws  and 
ordinances;  general  requirements  for  the  welfare  of  inhabitants.  Tenements  and 
apartments;    laws   relating   thereto. 

The  student  must  become  familiar  with  house  plans;  be  able  to  criticize  intelli- 
gently the  plans  of  an  ordinary  country  or  citv  house,  the  tenement  or  apart- 
ment; to  plan  in  sketch  form  simple  problems  of  country  and  city  dwellings; 
and  also  be  able  to  select  proper  sites  for  buildings,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge 
oi  building  materials  and  their  relative  value. 


For  the  following  courses  in  Economic  Science,  see  page  46 : 
Economic  Science  79 — Household  Economic  Science. 
Economic  Science  81— Household  Accounts. 

Household  Arts  165-166— Household  Economic  Science — Ad- 
vanced. 

Household  Arts  265-266— Problems  of  Household  Economic 
Science. 


For  the  following  courses  in  Hygiene,  see  page  53 : 
Hygiene  75 — Sanitary  Science. 
Hygiene  76— Industrial  Hygiene. 
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Institutional  Administration 

Administration  51 — Institutional  Housekeeping.  Observation  and 
practice.  2  points.  Professor  Gunther,  Miss  Southard,  Miss  Baker, 
and  Miss  Klaer. 

Section  I:  M.  and  F.,  9-11.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,    second  half-year. 

Section  III:    Tu.  and  Th.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Section  V:    W.  and  S.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  VI,  second  half-year. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  phases  of  institutional  work.  It  will 
include:  (a)  Observation  in  different  types  of  institutions  in  the  city,  including 
hospitals,  clubs,  dormitories,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  etc.;  (b)  practice  work  in  the  house- 
keeping department  at  Whittier  Hall,  where  the  problem  of  the  care  of  linen, 
sanitation,  and  service  will  be  studied;  (c)  practical  work  in  the  Horace  Mann 
Lunchroom,  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  phases  of  lunchroom  work; 
(d)  field  work  in  connection  with  the  Public  School  Lunchrooms  in  New  York  City. 

Administration  61 — Institution  Planning.  2  points.  Mr.  van  deb 
Bent. 

F.,  2.10-5,  second  half-year.    Room  236  Macy. 

This  course  continues  Administration  31  and  deals  with  institutional  dwellings, 
discussing  the  more  prevalent  and  important  types,  such  as  hospitals  and  sanitaria, 
clubs,  and  school  dormitories.  The  factors  in  construction  common  to  all  will 
be  first  considered,  such  as  service  departments,  kitchens  and  accessory  offices, 
laundries,  planning  and  structural  equipment.  The  last  half  of  the  second  half- 
year  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  hospital  problems. 

Administration  61a.  One  point  if  taken  supplementary  to  Adminis- 
tration 31. 

First  half  of  Administration  61.     For  students  in  Institutional  Administration. 

Administration  65— Institutional  Laundering.  Discussions,  dem- 
onstrations, laboratory  work.  2  points.  Miss  Balderston  and  Miss 
McKeown. 

Section  I:    Th.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 

Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Limited  sections.     Room   57   H.   A. 

Intended  for  persons  preparing  to  become  managers  of  institutional  laundries. 
It  considers  their  planning  and  equipment  and  methods  of  management,  ^eluding 
such  topics  as  machine  versus  hand-work;  ^ip^J^^^^^^0^, 
starchesi  and  other  materials;  methods  of  handling  different  fabrics,  staff  and 
financial  management.  Machine  practice  in  the  laundry  laboratory  is  included 
and  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  in  an  institutional  laundiy. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Administration  11. 

Administration  71— Institution  Furnishings  and  Supplies.     Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  observation.     2  points.     Miss  Southard. 
Section  I:    F.,  9-1 1.50,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

This   course   deals   with   the   furnishing  and   equipment   of   institutions   sucb    as 
college  and.  school   dormitories,   club  settlements,   etc.     It  takes  up  the   select  on    of 
suitable    types    of    furniture,    rugs,    bedding     linen     and   other   equipment    andsup 
pHes  from  the  standpoints  of  good  taste  and  comfort  and  durability.      It  considers 
in   detail  the   problem  of  cost  and  replacement. 

Administration  75— Institution  Food  Departments.  3  points. 
Miss  Baker.  ,  _ 

Section  I :    Tu.  and  Th.,  2.10-4,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year.  .',,.,  * 

This  course  deals  with  planning  and  equipment  of  i^t^OM^te^Mjnd 
accessory  dining  and  lunchrooms;  buying  food  supplies  for  institutions  contrac™» 
Shfcs  in  buying  for  institutions;  grades  and  quahty;  cost  in  relation  to  season. 
ft  also  d-als  with  dietaries  for  institutions  (both  public  and  private),  such  as 
cchool  lunchrooms    restaurants,   college  dormitories,   hospitals,  and  asylums,   menus, 
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tlicir  construction   and  administration;   forms  of  meal  service   for  institutions.      This 
course   is   intended   for   senior   students. 

Recommended   parallel:     Administration    91. 

Administration  81— Accounting  and  Office  Management.  2  points. 
Professor   McFarlane. 
Tu.,  10-11.50,  second  half-year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  recording  and  office  management  of  institutional 
homes,  the  preparation  of  statements  and  reports,  and  various  devices  in  efficient 
administration. 

Administration  91— Principles   of   Organization  for   Institutional 
Homes.     2  points.  .  Professor  Gunther. 

Section  I:    W.,  10-11.50,  first  half-year.     Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 
Various  systems  of  administration  will  be  studied  and  compared.     Other  topics: 
Staff   and    employees,    appointment,    remuneration,    supervision,    organization;    plan- 
ning and  equipment  in   relation   to   service   and  costs.      This  course   is   intended    for 
senior  students. 

Prerequisite:     Cookery  75;    recommended   parallel:    Administration   75. 

Administration  99— Advanced  Practice.    99a  and  99b  each  1  point. 
Professor  Gunther  and  others. 

Open  only  to  advanced  students  who  are  nominated  by  Professor  Gunther  as 
competent    for    assisting    in    administration    courses. 

Household  Arts  181 — Accounting  in  Institutions.    2  points.     Half- 
course.     Professor  McFarlane. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special  problems  in  financial  affairs  of  institutions. 

Household  Arts  183  and  184 — Problems  of  Administrative  Work. 

Conferences  and  reports.     Each  half-year  2  points   or  a   half-course. 
Professor  Gunther. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special   administrative  problems  for  advanced  students. 


Other  courses  advised  for  graduate  students  in  Administration  are: 
Household  Arts  184 — Health  Administration.     See  page  53. 
Household  Arts  185-186 — Public  Health  Investigation.   See  page  53. 

Social  Science  289 — Practicum  in  Social  Investigation.    See  page  56. 

Students  of  Institutional  Administration  should  also  consider  the 
courses  in  Economic  Science  and  Hygiene  that  are  referred  to  under 
Household  Administration. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,   1915 

Administration  si — Housewifery.     2  points.     Miss  McKeown. 

Administration  s3 — The  Home  Problems  of  the  Industrial 
Family.    2  points.   Miss  Winslow. 

Administration  s4— Buying  for  the  Household.  2  points.  Miss 
Winslow. 

Administration  si  1— Laundering.    2  points.    Miss  McKeown. 

Administration  s81— Household  Management.  2  points.  Miss 
Blitz. 

Administration  s83— Institutional  Administration.  2  points.  Miss 
Blitz  and  Miss  Klaer. 
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V— GENERAL  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Professor  Gunther,  Adviser 

Matriculated  students  who  have  not  decided  to  specialize  in  any 
one  of  the  preceding  majors  in  household  arts,  or  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  general  teaching  in  elementary  schools  may  elect  this  major  subject. 
Students  who  develop  a  preference  for  any  phase  of  the  technology 
of  household  arts,  such  as  cookery,  textiles,  or  administration,  will  have 
their  work  arranged  accordingly  in  the  first  two  years;  and  they  may 
transfer  to  a  major  in  one  of  these  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year.  Those  who  expect  to  teach  will  have  their  technical  and 
elective  courses  planned  with  reference  to  Household  Arts  Education 
(next  page)  and  will  be  transferred  to  this  major  subject  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Junior  year. 

The  following  program  of  studies,  with  a  total  of  124  points,  is  re- 
quired in  this  major  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in   Practical  Arts: 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  a  modern  language  (6  points), 
History  A  or  B,  Biology  4,  Chemistry  1-2  or  3,  Physics  1,  Hygiene 
A,  Physical  Training  A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses  :  Selected  from  the  several  lines  of  household 
arts  (cookery,  nutrition,  clothing,  household  fine  arts^  hygiene,  bac- 
teriology, administration)  under  the  direction  of  the  adviser:  45  points. 

Electives  :  To  make  total  of  124  points.  Students  with  this  major 
subject  will  be  permitted  to  take  Education  A,  B  and  2;  but  no  special 
methods  courses. 

Students  who  take  this  major  are  recommended  to  plan  their  program  of 
studies  as   follows:  .  . 

First  year:  English  A,  French  A  or  German  A,  History  A,  Hygiene  A, 
Biology  4,"  Chemistry  1-2  or  3,  Physical  Training  A.  Second  year:  English  B, 
Physics  1,  Physical  Training  B,  and  electives  selected  with  reference  to  students 
plans  for  third  and  fourth  years.  Third  and  Fourth  years:  A  program  of  general 
and  technical  courses  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the  adviser  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

VI— HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professors  Kinne,  Cooley  and  Winchell,  Advisers 

In  Household  Arts   Education  there  are   four  lines  of   work. 
I — Teaching  of- Household  Arts  in  Schools. 
II — Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in  Schools. 
HI— Teaching  or  Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in  Schools  or 
Colleges.    (For  graduate  students  only.) 
IV — Teaching  in  Vocational  Schools. 

I  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  a 
teacher's  diploma;  II  leads  to  the  same  degree  and  a  supervisor's 
diploma;  III  leads  to  a  higher  degree  and  a  diploma;  IV  may  be 
arranged  for  either  the  Bachelor's  or  Master's  degree,  and  a  diploma. 

I— Teaching  of  Household  Arts  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.     Professors  Kinne,  Cooley  and  Winchell,  advisers. 

This  program  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and 
a  teacher's  diploma  normally  requires  two  years  (6o  points)  for 
students  who  have  had  two  years  of  study  in  approved  schools  of 
college  rank.  Students  who  have  completed  in  Teachers  College  the 
first  two  years  of  any  of  the  majors  in  foods  and  cookery,  textiles  and 
clothing,  practical  science,  or  general  household  arts,  may  transfer  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  Junior  vear  to  this  maior  in  teaching  household 
arts. 

The  following  courses  are  required :  Education  A  (4  points)  ;  B 
(4  points)  ;  2  (4  points)  ;  and  135-136  (Teaching  Household  Arts,  5 
points)  ;  also  the  courses  of  one  of  the  groups  (A,  B,  C)  stated  be- 
low. Students  wishing  to  prepare  to  teach  all  phases  of  Household 
Arts  in  Schools  should  elect  Group  C,  which  can  be  completed  in 
three  years. 

Elective  Groups 

Group  A — For  teaching  Textiles,  Clothing  and  House-furnishing. 

Prerequisite :  Chemistry  3. 

Required:  Textiles  31a,  b,  and  c;  Clothing  5,  15,  25,  27,  33,  35,  55; 
Fine  Arts  11,  14,  21. 

Electives :  Administration  11;  Clothing  57,  75;  Fine  Arts  22;  Eco- 
nomic Science  79. 

Additional  courses  may  be  chosen  in  the  clothing  and  art  field,  thus 
making  a  highly  specialized  course  of  study.  The  student  whose  main 
interest  is  in  clothing,  but  who  wishes  a  broader  outlook,  should  select 
courses  in  economic  and  social  science,  in  foods  and  nutrition,  and  in 
advanced    work   in    education. 

Group  B — For  teachina  Foods.  Nutrition  and  Sanitation. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2,  Elementary  Physiology,  Elementary 
Physics. 

Required:  Chemistry  25,  31  or  41,  51;  Biology  4  or  53  and  57;  Cook- 
ery 1,  3,  5,  41,  131;  Hygiene  75;  Administration  1,  21;  Nutrition  71. 

Electives:  Administration  2,  11;  Economic  Science  79;  Fine  Arts  14. 

Additional  courses  may  be  chosen  in  the  field  of  foods  and  nutrition, 
thus  making  a  highly  specialized  and  thorough  course  of  study.  The 
student  whose  main  interest  is  in  the  food  problem  and  yet  who  wishes 
a  broader  outlook  should  select  courses  in  economic  and  social  sciences, 
in  textiles  and  clothing,  in  fine  arts,  or  in  advanced  work  in  education. 

Group  C — For  teaching  Homemaking  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  3;  Biology  1. 

Required:  Textiles  31a,  b,  and  c;  Clothing  5,  15,  25,  27,  35;  Fine 
Arts  11,  14,  21;  Chemistry  25,  31a;  Physics  32;  Cookery  1,  2,  5,  41; 
Nutrition  51;  Administration  1,  2,  11;  Nursing  5;  Economic  Science  79. 

Electives:  Household  Arts  163;  Hygiene  75;  Biology  4  and  57; 
Clothing  33;  Administration  21. 

II — Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in  Schools.  Professors  Kinne 
and  Cooley,  advisers. 

Special  admission  requirement :  Two  years  of  study  in  schools  of 
college  rank.  #  Successful  experience  in  teaching  household  arts  and 
familiarity  with  the  courses  required  in  I  above  (the  teaching  of 
household  arts). 

Required  courses:  Education  213 — Criticism  and  Supervision  of  In- 
struction (4  points)  ;  Education  137-138 — Supervision  and  Critic 
Teaching  in  the  Household  Arts  (4  points)  ;  together  with  the  electives 
recommended  by  the  advisers. 
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III — Teaching  or  Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in  Schools  or 
Colleges.  For  graduate  students.  Professors  Kinne,  Cooley  and 
Sherman,  advisers. 

Special  admission  requirements  for  graduate  students  specializing 
in  household  arts : 

For  teaching  household  arts  in  schools:  Bachelor's  or  equivalent 
degrees  from  approved  colleges.  Completion  of  equivalent  of  elemen- 
tary courses  in  sciences  and  household  technology  prescribed  in  the 
Groups  A,  B  or  C  on  the  preceding  page.  The  requirements  for  the 
Master's  degree  will  be  stated  for  each  individual  case  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction  receives  from  an  applicant  a  full  statement  of 
work  previously  accomplished  in  the  line  of  household  arts  and  related 
subjects.  Some  graduate  students  with  good  scientific  and  technical 
training  may  be  able  to  complete  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  one  year.  Those  with  literary  and  classical  training  will  probably 
have  to  spend  one  year  in  preliminary  scientific  and  technical  courses. 

For  teaching  household  arts  in  colleges:  Same  requirements  as  for 
teaching  in  schools,  and  in  addition  maturity,  scholarship  and  other 
qualities  that  are  essential  for  successful  work  with  adult  students. 

For  supervision  of  household  arts:  Degree  same  as  for  teaching  (see 
above).  Previous  study  equivalent  to  one  of  the  undergraduate 
groups  (A,  B  or  C)  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  household 
arts. 

In  making  up  a  program  of  study  for  the  Master's  degree  with  a 
major  subject  in  Household  Arts  Education,  the  candidate  should 
confer  with  the  advisers  and  plan  a  program  of  studies  from  the 
following  three  groups : 

(a)  Two  or  more  courses  from:  Education  135-136  (Teaching 
Household  Arts  in  Schools).  Education  137-138  (Supervision  of 
Household  Arts).  Education  337-338  (Practicum  in  Household 
Arts).  Education  335-336  (Teaching  Household  Arts  in  Colleges). 
Education  336x  (Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Arts).  Educa- 
tion 213    (Supervision  of  Instruction). 

(b)  At  least  one  course  in  general  education:  e.g.,  educational  psy- 
chology, history  of  education,  philosophy  of  education  or  secondary 
education.    (See  Announcement  of  School  of  Education.) 

(c)  Other  courses  of  graduate  credit  in  household  arts,  science,  edu- 
cation or  other  departments  of  the  University  to  make  a  total  of  seven 
courses  for  the  Master's  degree,  not  less  than  four  of  which  must  be 
taken  in  Teachers  College. 

IV Teaching  or  Directing  Household  Arts  in  Vocational  Classes 

or  Schools. 

This  is  a  two-year  program  (6o  points)  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
and  open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  two  years  in  any  house- 
hold arts  major,  or  equivalent  in  approved  schools  of  college  rank;  or 
who  enter  as  matriculated  unclassified  students  (see  p.  25).  A 
departmental  certificate  (in  teaching,  not  directing)  may  be  granted 
under  the  rules  stated  on  page  27. 

(1)  Teaching  sewing  and  dressmaking.  Professors  Cooley  and 
Fales,  advisers. 

Required  courses:  Textiles  31,  Clothing  15,  25,  33,  35,  55,  75;  Fine 
Arts  1  and  2  or  11,  21;  Education  A  and  2;  Education  B;  Educa- 
tion 135,  136A,  and  136x,  and  electives  approved  by  the  advisers  to 
make  a  total  of  60  points. 
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Special  requirement :  Practical  shop  experience  satisfactory  to  the 
advisers,  at  least  700  hours.  At  present  the  School  of  Practical  Arts 
is  not  prepared  to  offer  this  shopwork  and  hence  the  diploma  will  be 
granted  only  to  students  whose  experience  elsewhere  is  accepted  by 
the   advisers   as   equivalent   to   the   required    shopwork. 

(i)  Teaching  foods  and  cookery.  Professors  Kinne,  Van  Arsdale, 
and  Gunther,  advisers.^ 

Required  courses:  Biology  1;  Chemistry  3,  25,  31a;  Administra- 
tion 1,  2,  11,  21;  Cookery  131  and  its  prerequisite  courses  in  cookery; 
Education  A  and  2;  Education  B;  Education  135,  136B  and  136x; 
Economic  Science  1  or  79;  and  electives  approved  by  advisers  to  make 
a  total  of  60  points. 

Practical  work,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  lunchrooms  of  Teach- 
ers College,  satisfactory  to  the  advisers. 

(3)  Directing  Household  Arts.  Professors  Kinne  and  Cooley,  ad- 
visers. 

For  principals  and  directors  of  vocational  schools,  State  agents  and 
supervisors.  Special  entrance  requirement :  Recommendations  for  a 
diploma  in  directing  vocational  work  in  Household  Arts  will  depend 
upon  maturity,  scholarship,  knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of  house- 
hold arts,  experience  in  teaching  household  arts,  and  evidence  of  execu- 
tive ability  satisfactory  to  the  advisers. 

Required  subjects:  Economic  Science  1  and  102;  Social  Science  89; 
Education  291-292  (Educational  Sociology)  ;  Education  183  (Per- 
sonal Hygiene)  ;  Hygiene  75  (Sanitation)  ;  Education  137-138  (Su- 
pervision of  Household  Arts),  Education  A  and  B  or  equivalent  grad- 
uate courses,  and  electives  approved  by  advisers  to  make  a  total  of 
60  points. 

COURSES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Education  135-136 — Teaching  of  Household  Arts  in  Schools.     4 

points.  Two  half-courses.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  practical  work. 
Professors  Kinne,  Cooley,  and  Winchell,  and  Miss  Spohr. 

Lectures,  Tu.  and  Th.,  at  9. 

Section  I:  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Professor  Cooley.  Room  211 
T.  C. 

Section  II:    Textiles  and  Clothing.    Miss  Spohr.     Room  325    T.  C. 

Section  III :  Foods  and  Sanitation.  Professor  Kinne.  Room  221 
T.  C. 

Section  IV:  Foods  and  Sanitation.  Professor  Winchell.  Room 
230  T.C. 

Section  V :  Foods  and  Sanitation.  Miss  Pillsbury.  M.  and  F.,  at  y. 
Room  237  Macy. 

Education  136x.  Supplementary  to  Education  135-136.  Conferences 
and  practical  work,  1  point. 

Education  136A — Teaching  of  Sewing  and  Dressmaking  in  Vo- 
cational Classes  or  Schools.     2  points. 

Ten  Tuesday  evening  sessions,  7.30-9,  second  half-year,  beginning 
February  15.  Will  not  be  given  unless  fifteen  students  register  on  or 
before  February  9. 

Education  136B — Teaching  of  Foods  and  Cookery  in  Vocational 
Classes  or  Schools.    2  points. 

Ten  Thursday  evening  sessions,  7.30-9,  second  half-year,  beginning 
February  17.  Will  not  be  given  unless  fifteen  students  register  on  or 
before  February  11. 
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Education  136x.  Supplementary  to  Education  135-136.  Confer- 
ences and  practical  work,  I  point. 

Education  137-138 — Supervision  in  the  Household  Arts.  Confer- 
ences and  practical  work.  4  points.  Two  half-courses.  Professors 
Kinne  and  Cooley.  % 

Tu.  and  Th.,  at  11.    Room  211    T.  C. 

This  course  deals  with  the  place  of  the  household  arts  in  modern  educa- 
tion and  with  the  aim  and  various  phases  of  the  work  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
rt  deals  also  with  the  organization  and  supervision  of  courses  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  in  institutions  higher  than  the  secondary  schools.  It  con- 
siders the  duties  of  the  suoervisor  on  the  business  and  professional  sides.  The 
practical  work  includes  personal  investigations  in  various  schools  and  institutions 
and  a  study  of  the  problems  of  equipments.  Qualified  students  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  practice  work  in  critic  teaching. 

Prerequisites:     Education   135-136  and   Education  A. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:     Education  B.  .,.,..'., 

Special  requirement:  Successful  experience  in  teaching  and  familiarity  with 
the  courses  required  in  groups  A,  B  or  C,  also  two  years  of  study  in  schools  of 
college  rank. 

Education  335-336 — Organization  and  Teaching  of  Household 
Arts  in  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Two  half-courses.  Professors 
Kinne,  Cooley,  and  others. 

M.  and  W.,  at  1.10.    Room  214  H.  A. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  prospective  directors  of  departments 
of  household  arts  a  general  view  of  all  phases  of  the  subject.  The 
following  topics  have  been  selected  for  the  lectures:  Organization 
and  General  Methods  (Professors  Kinne  and  Cooley).  Household  Ad- 
ministration (Professor  Gunther).  Household  Economics  (Professor 
Andrews).  Household  Biology  and  Sanitation  (Professor  Bigelow). 
Food  Chemistry  and  Dietetics  (Professors  Sherman  and  Rose). 
Cookery  (Professor  Van  Arsdale).  Textiles  and  Clothing  (Pro- 
fessor Fales).    Household  Fine  Arts  (Professors  Dow  and  Warner). 

Education  336x — Practice  Teaching  in  Household  Arts.     One  or 

two  half-courses.    Professors  Van  Arsdale  and  Kinne  (foods),  Fales 
and  Cooley   (clothing),  Gunther  (household  administration). 
Hours  to  be  arranged  in  either  half-year. 

Qualified  students  who  register  for  this  course,  with  approval  of  instructors, 
will  serve  first  as  assistants  and  later  as  assistant  teachers  in  certain  special  classes. 
There  are  opportunities  for  practice  teaching  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  house- 
hold arts  (foods,  clothing,  administration)  in  each  half-year.  A  student  who  has 
qualified  in  the  appropriate  technology  may  elect  practice  teaching  in  one  or  two 
of  the  three  phases  of  household  arts,  each  for  a  half-course  requiring  five  hours 
per  week  for  a  half-year.  Opportunity  for  practice  teaching  in  other  lines  of 
household  arts  and  related  sciences  may  sometimes  be  arranged  for  specially  quali- 
fied students.  . 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:    Education  335-336. 

Education    337-338— Practicum    in    Household    Arts    Education. 

Conferences  and  practical  work.     Two  full  courses.    Professors  Kinne 
and  Cooley. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  before  registration. 

This  course  affords  opportunity  for  practical  investigation  of  conditions  and 
problems  in  household  arts  teaching  in  schools,  colleges,  clubs,  and  social  settle- 
ments. It  includes  a  study  of  the  development  and  present  status  of  household 
arts  at  home   and  abroad. 

SHORT  COURSES 

Short  Course  100— Opportunities  for  Teaching  in  Vocational 
Schools.     Begins   about  February   1. 

Short  Course  101— Household  Arts  in  Social  Work.  Begins  about 
March  1. 
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Education   s55 — Teaching  of   Clothing,   Textiles   and   Household 
Furnishing  in  Schools.     2  points.     Professor  Cooley. 

Education  s56 — Teaching  of  Foods,  Nutrition  and  Sanitation  in 
Schools.     2  points.     Professor  Winchell. 

Education  s59 — Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in 
Rural  Schools.     2  points.     Miss  Spohr. 

Education  sl35 — Teaching  of  Clothing,  Textiles,  and  House  Fur- 
nishing in  Secondary  Schools.     2  points.     Miss  Spohr. 

Education  sl36 — Teaching  of  Foods,  Nutrition  and  Sanitation  in 
Secondary  Schools.    2  points.    Professor  Winchell. 

Education  sl37 — Supervision  of  Household  Arts  in  Schools.     2 

points.    Professor  Cooley. 


C— INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

In  Industrial  Arts  there  are  four  lines  of  work,  any  one  of  which 
may  lead  to  the  Bachelor's  degree : 

I — Industrial  Drawing  and  Design   (see  below). 
II — Woodworking  (see  p.  91). 
Ill — Metal  working  (see  p.  94). 
IV — Industrial  Arts  Education   (see  p.  97). 

I,  II,  and  III  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical 
Arts;  IV  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  a 
diploma  in  teaching  or  supervision.     Graduate  work  is  offered  in  IV. 

Students  in  I,  II  or  III  who  expect  to  teach  should  transfer  to  IV 
(Industrial  Arts  Education)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year. 

I— INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN 

Professor  Weick,  Adviser 

Students  who  elect  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design  as  their  major 
subject  are  required  to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies  to 
make  124  points  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree : 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  a  modern  language  (6  points), 
History  A  or  B,  Mathematics  31-32,  4  points  in  science  (physics 
recommended),  Hygiene  A,  Physical  Training  A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses  :  Drawing  1-2,  31-32,  33-34,  51-52,  57-58,  61-62, 
75-76;  Fine  Arts  1,  2,  31-32;  Metalworking  51;  Woodworking  84. 

Electives  to  make  total  of  124  ooints. 

Students  who  intend  to  take  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  are  recommended  to  plan  their  program  of  studies  as  follows: 
First  year:  English  A,  Hygiene  A,  Mathematics  31-32,  Drawing  1-2,  Fine  Arts 
1-2,  Physical  Training  A,  and  electives.  Second  year:  French  A,  or  German  A, 
History  A,  Physics  f,  Drawing  31-32,  Drawing  33-34,  Woodworking  84,  Physi- 
cal Training  B,  and  electives.  Third  year:  English  B,  Drawing  51-52,  Design 
57-58,  Metalworking  51,  Fine  Arts  31-32,  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  History  B, 
Drawing  61-62,    Design  75-76,    and  electives. 

A  Departmental  Certificate  may  be  granted  to  such  mature  students 
as  complete  with  high  scholarship  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department, 
a  program  of  studies  including  the  courses  indicated  among  the  tech- 
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meal  courses  above.    This  requires  two  years'  work,  at  least  60  points. 
For  conditions,  see  page  27. 

Drawing  1-2 — Mechanical  Drawing.     6  points.     Professor  Wieck 
and  Mr.  Panuska. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  9-11.50.     Room  327  Macy. 

It  is  planned  to  give  in  the  first  half-year  thorough  instruction  in  the  use  of 
drawing  instruments  and  the  principles  of  simple  orthographic  projection,  which 
is  followed  by  problems  in  lettering,  stress  being  laid  on  the  commercial  form 
of  letters  and  titles  of  drawings;  the  development  of  surfaces  and  lines  of  inter- 
section are  then  dealt  with  and  the  turning  of  patterns  into  models.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  working  drawings  for  use  in  wood-  and  metal-working. 

The  second  term's  work  will  consist  of  isometric  and  other  forms  of  oblique 
projection  drawing;  perspective,  machine  and  _  structural  details;  drawing-room 
conventions;  the  making  of  tracings  and  blue-prints. 

While  this  course  is  for  beginners,  the  student  is  immediately  brought  into 
touch  with  drawing-room  practice. 

Drawing  3 — 'Mechanical  Drawing.  2  points.  Professor  Weick 
and  Mr.  Panuska. 

Section  I:  W.  and  R,  1.10-3  or  2.10-4,  first  half-year. 
Section  III:  M.  and  W.,  4.10-6,  first  half-year. 
Section  VI:  Tu.  and  Th.,  1.10-3  or  2.10-4,  second  half-year. 
Room  327    Macy. 

Drawing  3  should  be  followed  by  4.  Intended  for  students  in  fine  arts,  house 
decoration,  and  others  -who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  in  mechanical  drawing. 
Section  III  is  best  for  students  preparing  for  teaching  industrial  arts  in  elementary 
schools. 

Drawing  4 — Course  3  continued.     2  points. 
Section  II:  W.  and  F.,  1.10-3  or  2.10-4,  second  half-year. 
Section  IV:  M.  and  W.,  4.10-6,  second  half-year. 
Section  V:  Tu.  and  Th.,  1.10-3  or  2.10-4,  first  half-year. 

Drawing  31-32 — Mechanical  and  Freehand  Perspective  Drawing. 

4  points.    Professor  Weick  and  Mr.  Panuska. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  1.10-3.    Room  327   Macy. 

Intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  in  household  furnishing  or 
interior  decoration,  architecture,  and  those  interested  in  perspective  drawing  iti 
general.  It  consists  of  making  drawings  of  exterior  views  of  simple  structures, 
in  part  or  entire,  also  of  interiors  of  rooms,  showing  the  location  of  doors, 
windows,    furniture,    rugs. 

Drawing    33-34 — Architectural    Drawing.      4    points.      Professor 
Weick  and  assistant. 
M.  and  W.,  9-U-50.    Room  327  Macy. 

A  practical  studio  course  in  the  making  and  reading  of  architectural  plans, 
elevations  and  constructive  details,  bearing  directly  on  the  requirements  of  the 
professional  decorator.  The  studio  work  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
various  phases  of  plan-reading. 

Prerequisite:     Drawing  3-4. 

Recommended  parallel:     Administration  51-52. 

Drawing  51-52 — Descriptive  Geometrv.  Lectures  and  studio  work. 
4  points.     Professor  Weick. 

Lectures  and  recitation,  W.  at  II ;  studio  work,  F.,  10-11.50;  other 
hours  to  be  arranged. 

Room  327  Macy. 

Intended  for  students  of  advanced  mechanical  drawing,  machine  and  furniture 
design,  and  architectural  and  perspective  drawing.  The  course  deals  with  the 
determination  of  points  and  lines  in  space,  lines  of  intersection  of  various  planes, 
lines   of   intersection   of   solids,   and   the   development   of   patterns   and    surfaces. 

Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  theory  of  orthographic  projection,  oblique 
projections,   shades  and  shadows,   and   linear  perspective. 

Prerequisite:      Plane    geometry. 
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Drawing  55-56 — Machine  Design.  4  points.  Professor  Weick 
and  Mr.  Panuska. 

M.  and  W.,  4.10-6.     Room  327  Macy. 

Intended  for  men  who  have  had  also  experience  in  shop  work  or  are  trained 
mechanics  in  any  of  the  trades  who  have  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing, 
such  as  Drawing  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  The  course  consists  of  the  laying  out  and 
designing  of  spur  gearing  and  cams.  The  designs  of  machine  elements,  bearings, 
hangers,  and  couplings.  The  study  and  design  of  the  elements  of  the  steam  and 
gasoline   engines   also    forms   a    part    of   the   course. 

Prerequisite:     Drawing   1-2  or  3-4. 

Drawing    57-58 — Machine    Design.     6   points.     Professor    Weick 
and  Mr.  Panuska. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  10-11.50,  and  additional  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Room  327  Macy. 

Deals  with  the  materials  used  in  machine  construction.  The  application  of 
equations  and  formulas  to  problems  under  consideration.  The  problems  dealt 
with  are  such  as  riveted  joints,  bolts  and  nuts,  belt,  and  tooth  gearing,  cams, 
and  the  calculation  of  stresses  and  strains  in  the  design  of  gasoline  motors  and 
fly-wheels,  etc. 

Prerequisite:     Drawing   1-2  or  3-4. 

Intended  for  students  whose  major  is  industrial  drawing  and  design. 

Drawing  61-62 — Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing.     4  points.     Pro- 
fessor Weick. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Room  327   Macv. 

This   course   is   a   continuation    of    Drawing    1-2.      It   takes    up   the    making   of 
patent-office  drawings;  shading,  tinting,  and  stippling  will  form  a  part  of  the  work. 
Prerequisite:     Drawing   1-2. 
Intended  for  students  whose  major  is  industrial  drawing  and  design. 

Drawing  75-76 — Advanced  Machine  Design.  4  points.  Professor 
Weick. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.    Room  327   Macy. 

A  continuation  of  Drawing  57-58.  The  advanced  problems  in  machine  design 
will  be  here   dealt   with. 

Intended  for  students  whose  major  is  industrial  drawing  and   design. 
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Drawing  sl3  and  sl4 — Mechanical  Drawing.  Each  course  2  points. 
Professor  Weick  and  Mr.  Panuska. 

Drawing  s31 — Mechanical  and  Free-hand  Perspective   Drawing. 

2  points.     Professor  Weick. 

Drawing  s55-56 — Machine  Design.  2  or  4  points.  Professor 
Weick  and  Mr.  Panuska  and  assistant. 

Fine  Arts  s57-58 — Furniture  Design.  3  points.  Professor  Warner 
and  Mr.  Gray. 

H_WOODWORKING 

Professor  Noyes,  Adviser 

Students  who  elect  Woodworking  as  their  major  subject  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies  to  make  up  124 
points  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree : 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  a  modern  language  (6  points), 
History  A  or  B,  Mathematics  31-32,  Chemistry  3,  Physics  1,  Social 
Science  89,  Hygiene  A,  Physical  Training  A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses:  Woodworking  1,  3,  3x,  4,  33,  44,  52,  54,  84; 
Drawing  3-4,  31-32;  Fine  Arts  1-2,  31-32,  57-58;  Metalworking  51. 
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Electives  to  make  total  of  124  points. 

Students  who  take  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  are  recommended  to  plan  their  program  of  studies  as  follows:  First  year: 
English  A,  Hygiene  A,  Drawing  1-2,  Woodworking  1,  3,  3x,  4,  33,  Fine  Arts  1,  2, 
Physical  Training  A,  and  electives.  Second  year:  French  A  or  German  A,  Chemis- 
try 3-4,  Mathematics  31-32,  Physics  1,  Woodworking  44,  Fine  Arts  31-32,  Physical 
Training  B.  Third  year:  English  B,  History  B,  Fine  Arts  57-58,  Drawing  31-32, 
Woodworking  52,  54",  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  History  A,  Social  Science  89, 
Woodworking   84,    Metalworking   51,    Industries  75-76,   and  electives. 

A  Departmental  Certificate  may  be  granted  to  such  mature  students 
as  complete  with  high  scholarship  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, a  program  of  studies  including  the  courses  indicated  among  the 
technical  courses  above.  This  requires  two  years'  work  (at  least  60 
points).     For  conditions,  see  page  27. 

Students  who  take  shopwork  in  woodworking  will  be  required  to 
purchase  from  the  Bursar  a  "laboratory  ticket,"  price  $2,  the  coupons 
of  which  are  to  be  used  in  paying  for  special  materials  required  for  in- 
dividual use  and  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  apparatus  in  any  department 
of  Teachers  College.  Unused  coupons  are  redeemable  at  the  end  of 
any  term. 

Woodworking  1 — Technology  of  Woodworking.  Lectures  and 
reports.    2  points.     Professor  Noyes. 

M.  and  W.  at  10,  first  half-year.    Room  232  Macy. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  wood;  the  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  common  species,  the  growth  and  care  of  woods  in  the  forest, 
lumbering  and  saw-milling,  woodworking  tools,  the  common  joints,  types  and 
principles   of   joinery,   and   wood-finishing^ 

A  course  parallel  to  Woodworking  3,  and  should  be  elected  with  it.  It  is  also 
prerequisite  or  parallel  to  Woodworking  54. 

Woodworking    3 — Elementary    Shopwork.      5    points.      Professor 

Noyes. 

M.,  W.,  Th.,  and  F.,  1.10-5,  first  half-year.    Room  232-Macy. 
Limited  class. 

Designed  to  give  such  training  in  the  technical  processes  of  elementary 
woodworking  as  will  insure  mastery  of  the  common  woodworking  tools,  acquaintance 
with  working  drawings,  the  ability  to  design  models  appropriate  for  school  shops, 
and  familiarity  with  the  sharpening  and  care  of  the  tools  used. 

Woodworking  1   and  3x  should  also  be  electer  as  para! led  courses. 

Woodworking  3x — Household  and  Institutional  Repairs.  I  point, 
if  supplementary  to  3  or  other  woodworking  courses.    Professor  Noyes. 

M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  1. 10-5,  first  half-year.  Last  two  weeks.  Room 
232  Macy. 

Limited  class. 

Practice  in  the  keeping  of  buildings  and  furniture  in  repair.  Problems  taken 
up  will  include  chair  caning,  glass  setting,  painting,  simple  plumbing,  and  mis- 
cellaneous repairs  in  wood.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
Woodworking    3. 

Woodworking    4— Concrete   Forms    and   Construction,      i    point, 
if  supplementary  to  other  courses  in  woodworking.     Professor  Noyes. 
Tu.  and  Th.,   1.10-4,  second  half-year.     Last  six  weeks. 
Limited  class.    Room  232  Macy. 

The  making  of  forms,  including  cores  and  panels,  and  the  mixing  and  pouring 
of   concrete. 

Woodworking  5-6.  3  points.  Professor  Noyes  and  Mr.  Constan- 
tine. 

S.,  9-1 1.50.    Room  232    Macy. 
Limited  class. 

An  abbreviated  course   in  elementary  shopwork. 
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Woodworking  33 — Woodcarving.    2  points.     Mr.  Thatcher. 

Section  I:  Tn.,  1.10-5,  first  .half-year. 

Section  II:  Tn.  and  Th.,  2.10-4,  second  half-year. 

Room  232   Macy. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  design  and  practice  of  wood-carving.  The 
work  is  considered  throughout  with  reference  to  the  use  of  carving  as  a  decora- 
tive element  in  construction,  and  the  exercises  are  directly  related,  as  far  as 
possible,    to   the   projects   made   in  the  shops. 

Woodworking  44— Woodturning.     2  points.     Mr.  Constantine. 
M.,   W.,    and    F.,    1.10-5,    second   half-year,   last    six    weeks.     Room 
232  Macy. 

Limited  class. 

Includes   spindle   turning,    face   plate   and   chuck    turning,    finishing  and    polish- 
ing,  and  the   sharpening  and  care  of  the  tools  used. 
This  course  is  prerequisite  to  Woodworking  54. 

Woodworking     52— Technology     of     Woodworking— Advanced. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    2  points.     Professor  Noyes. 
M.  and  W.,  9,   second  half-year.   Room  232   Macy. 

Includes  a  study  of  the  various  woodworking  machines,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  used  in  school  shops,  studies  and  experiments  in  wood  staining  and 
finishing,   and  laboratory   work  in  the  identification  of  woods. 

A  shop  course  parallel  to  Woodworking  54,  and  should  be  elected  with  it. 

Woodworking    54— Advanced    Shopwork.      5    points.      Professor 

NOYES. 

M.,  10-11.50,  and  M.,  W.,  and  R,  2.10-5,  second  half-year. 
Room  232  Macy. 
Limited  class. 

Includes  projects  of  furniture-making,  such  as  various  styles  of  tables,  chairs, 
cabinets,  etc.  The  use  and  care  of  the  common  woodworking  machines,  surfacer, 
jointer,  band-saw,  circular  saw,  mortiser,  both  for  individual  projects  and  class 
•obs.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  design  and  to  methods  of  decorating  and 
finishing.  It  is  intended  for  teachers  of  cabinet-making  in  trade  and  secondary 
schools,   as  well  as   for  woodworking  apprentices. 

Prerequisites:     Woodworking    1,    3,    44.  „.._.. 

Required  parallel:  Woodworking  52  and  Fine  Arts  57-58 — Furniture  Design,  in 
which  the  projects  to  be  made   in   Woodworking  54  are   designed. 

Woodworking   54x.     2   points   credit   for    five   hours   per   week  of 
extra-time  work  under  direction  in  Woodworking  54. 

Woodworking  55-56— Advanced  Shopwork.     3  points.     Mr.  Con- 
stantine. 

S.,  1. 10-4.    Room  232  Macy. 
Limited  class. 

This  course  is  one-half  of  Woodworking  54. 

Woodworking  84 — Pattern-making.     3  points.     Mr.  Constantine. 
W.,   10-11.50;  Tu.,   l.io-5;  Th.,  2.10-5,   second  half-year. 
Section  for  Columbia  College  students,  M.  and  W.,  1.10-4,  first  half- 
year. 

Room  119  Macy. 

A  course  in  elementary  pattern  making,  includes  a  study  of  the  proper  mate- 
rials and  tools  used  in  the  art,  the  reading  of  working  drawings,  the  principles 
of  pattern  making  and  molding,  pattern  turning,  the  making  of  patterns  for  solid 
and  hollow  casting,   construction  joints,  and  finishing  in  colors. 


Industries  75-76— Typical  Modern  Industries.    4  points.    Professor 
Noyes  and  special  lecturers. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  q. 
See  under  Industrial  Arts  Education,  page  97. 
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Woodworking  si — Technology  of  Woodworking.  2  points.  Pro- 
fessor NOYES. 

Woodworking  s3— Woodworking— Elementary  Shopwork.  3 
points.    Mr.  Constantine. 

Woodworking  s4 — Rural  Carpentry.    3  points.     Mr.  Fuller. 

Woodworking      s54 — Woodworking — Advanced     Shopwork.        3 

points.     Professor  Noyes  and  Mr.  Constantine. 

Woodworking   s83— Pattern-making.     3   points.     Mr.   Fuller. 
Industries  s75 — Typical  Modern  Industries.     2  points.     Professor 

NOYES. 

Ill— METALWORKING 

Professor  Sleffel,  Adviser 

Students  who  elect  Metalworking  as  their  major  subject  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies  to  make  124 
points   needed   for  the  Bachelor's   degree: 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  a  modern  language  (6  points), 
History  A  or  B,  Mathematics  31-32,  Chemistry  3,  Physics  1,  Hygiene 
A,  Physical  Training  A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses:  Metalworking  1,  32,  41-42,  51,  57,  65-66, 
85-86;  Drawing  3-4,  55-56;   Fine  Arts  1,  2,  31-32,  59-60. 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Students  who  take  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  are  recommended  to  plan  their  program  of  studies  as  follows:  First  year: 
English  A,  Hygiene  A,  Mathematics  31-32,  Drawing  3-4,  Metalworking  1,  Fine 
Arts  1,  2,  Physical  Training  A  and  electives.  Second  year:  French  A  or  German  A, 
History  A  or  B,  Chemistry  3,  Physics  1,  Metalworking  41-42,  32,  59-60  Pine 
Arts  31-32,  Physical  Training  B  and  electives.  Third  year:  English  B,  Design 
55-56,  Metalworking  51,  57,  65-66,  Woodworking  44,  and  electives.  Fourth  year: 
Metalworking  85-86  and  electives. 

A  Departmental  Certificate  may  be  granted  to  such  mature  students 
as  complete  with  high  scholarship  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  program  of  studies  including  the  courses  indicated  among  the 
technical  courses  above.  This  requires  two  years'  work  (at  least  60 
points).     For  conditions,  see  page  27  m 

Students  who  take  shopwork  in  metalworking  will  be  required  to 
purchase  from  the  Bursar  a  "laboratory  ticket,"  price  $2,  the  coupons 
of  which  are  to  be  used  in  paying  for  special  materials  required  for 
individual  use  and  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  apparatus  in  any  depart- 
ment of  Teachers  College.  Unused  coupons  will  be  redeemed  at  the 
end  of  any  term. 

Metalworking  1  and  2— Hammered  Metal,  Silversmithing  and 
Jewelry.     Shopwork.     Each  course,  2  points.     Mr.  Thatcher. 

1— Hammered  Metal. 

Tu.  and  Th.,  9-10.50,  first  half-year.    Room  243  Macy. 

The  course  offers  instruction  in  hammered  and  raised  work  The  processes 
include  forming  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes,  candlesticks  furniture  fittings,  and  other 
shapes?  and  their  enrichment  by  repousse;  coloring  of  metals  by  patinas.  Design 
is  considered  in   relation  to  the   projects.  .    ._ 

Students  should  elect  Fine  Arts  1   parallel,   and  if  possible   Fine  Aits  31-32. 

2 — Silversmithing. 

Tu.  and  Th.,  9-10.50,  second  half-year.    Room  243   Macy. 
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Cost  of  special  materials  will  be  charged  individually. 

The  course  continues  Metalworking  1,  taking  up  problems  in  hammered  silver, 
hard   and  soft  soldering,   etching,    repousse,    finishing  and   coloring,    and   enameling. 

Prerequisite:  Metalworking  1.  Students  should  elect  Fine  Arts  2  parallel,  and 
if  possible  Fine  Arts  31-32. 

Metalworking  5-6 — Jewelry.    Shopwork.    4  points.    Mr.  Thatcher. 

Section  I :    M.  and  W.,  2.10-4. 

Section  II:    M.  and  W.,  4-10-6. 

Room  243    Macy. 

Cost  of  special  materials  will  be  charged  individually. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  designing  and  making  of  buckles,  fobs,  chains, 
necklaces,  pendants,  rings,  setting  of  stones,  casting  of  silver;  polishing  and  finish- 
ing of  metals;   coloring  by  chemical  and  electrolytic  methods. 

Prerequisites:  Metalworking  1,  2;  and  a  design  course,  which  may  be  taken 
parallel. 

Metalworking  32— Design  and  Construction  in   Iron,  Steel  and 
Copper.     3  points.     Professor  Sleffel  and  Mr.  Thatcher. 
Sections  I  and  III  are  for  Columbia  College  students. 
Section  I:  M.  and  W.,  1.10-4,  first  half-year. 
Section  III :  Tu.  and  Th.,  1.10-4,  first  half-year. 
Section  IV:  M.,  W.,  and  F.,  1.10-5,  second  half-year,  first  nine  weeks. 

The  course  consists  of  elementary  blacksmithing — making  simple  hooks,  links, 
hinges,  bolts  and  nuts;  grinding  tools;  weldings;  brazing  metals;  pipe  cutting  and 
threading;  bushings  and  couplings;  making  and  tempering  of  simple  tools;  use 
of  emery  wheels  and  sandstones;  hammering  and  shaping  of  copper;  and  use  of 
solder,    hard  and   soft. 

Metalwork  Design — Fine  Arts  59-60.  2  points.  Professor  Warner. 
W.,  3-10-5. 

The  principles  of  line,  form,  and  color  are  applied  in  designs  for  metal  work. 
Gas  fixtures,  lamps,  andirons,  fire  irons,  fireplace  hoods,  candlesticks,  hinges,  pulls, 
escutcheons,  etc.  The  execution  of  the  projects  is  provided  for  in  Metalworking  32, 
which  should  be  elected  parallel.  ,  , 

Prerequisites:    Fine  Arts  1  and  2  and  Drawing  3-4  or  their  equivalents. 

Metalworking  41— Electrical  Construction  and  Operation.  4  points. 

Mr.    CoNSTANTINE. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year. 

Deals  with  the  construction  of  modern  electrical  appliances,  and  offers  detail 
practice  in  making  wire  joints,  installing  and  operating  the  various  electric  sys- 
tems; construction  of  direct  current  motors  involving  mechanical  processes,  to- 
gether with  armature  and  field  winding,  dissembling,  assembling,  installing,  and 
operating  standard  motors. 

Metalworking  51— Molding  and  Foundry  Practice.  Shopwork. 
2  points.    Professor  Sleffel. 

Section  I:    M.  and   Th.,  '1.10-5,   first  nine  weeks  in  first  half-year. 

Section  II,  for  Columbia  College  students,  W.  and  F.,  1.10-4,  first 
half-year. 

Room  31  Macy. 

First,  the  tempering  and  mixing  of  sands,  and  a  study  of  the  sands  used 
in  general  foundry  practice;  second,  bench  work,  with  snap  flasks  and  solid  small 
flasks  and  the  molding  of  small  patterns;  third,  floor  work,  with  large  patterns, 
iron  and  wood  flasks,  and  a  study  of  the  methods  of  dry  sand  and  skin-dried 
molding;  fourth,  the  operation  of  swept  work  and  Uie  making  of  sweeps,  also 
loam  molding  and  the  melting  of  pig  iron,  bronze,  brasses,  and  white  metal  are 
taken  up. 

Metalworking  52 — Fine  Art  Molding  and  Casting. 

Th.,  8.30-1 1. 50,  second  half-year.     Room  26    Macy. 

The  student  will  be  introduced  by  shopwork  and  observation  to  the  elements 
of  general  foundry  practice,  and  instructed  specially  in  the  technique  of  casting 
of  bronze  objects  of  small  size.  .      . 

This  course  is  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men  qualified  as  above;  it  is 
limited  to  twelve  students. 

Prerequisite:     Fine  Arts  25-26 — Clay  Modeling. 
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Metalworking  58 — Technology  of  Metalworking.    2  points.     Pro- 
fessor Sleffel. 
M.  and  W.  at  10,  second  half-year.    Room  26  Macy. 

Deals  with  tools  and  machinery  used  in  modern  metalworking  industries — 
their  construction,   operation,  care,  and  use.  # 

Methods  of  computation,  shop  accounts  and  management,  purchasing  and  ar- 
rangement,  supplies  and   equipment,   timekeeping,   etc. 

Students  who  take  Metalworking  1,  2,  32,  41-42,  51,  65,  85,  should  elect 
this  course. 

Metalworking  65-66— Machine  Shopwork.     3  points.    Mr.  Walsh. 
Section  I:  Tti.  and  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Room  125  Macy. 
Section  II:  For  Columbia  College  students,  W.  and  F.,  1.10-4,  first 
half-year. 

Filing  and  fitting,  and  the  use  of  various  files.  Study  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  engine  lathe.  The  exercises  include  centering,  chucking,  setting  tools,  turn- 
ing  thread  cutting,  grinding  and  taper  work.  Gear  calculation,  simple  and  com- 
pound gears.  Practice  on  planer,  shaper,  drill  press,  milling  machine,  and  turret- 
lathe. 

Sections  for  students  of  Engineering:  Shopwork  10s.  (Mechanical 
engineers.)  Section  I:  September  1-21 ;  Q-H-50,  1.10--4,  daily^  Section 
II,  June  1-21,  9-11.50,  1. 10-4,  daily.  Shopwork  11.  (Mechanical  engi- 
neers.) Section  I:  M.,  1.10-4;  S.,  o-n.50,  first  half-year.  Section  II; 
Tu.   and    Th.,    1.10-4,    first   half-year. 

Metalworking  66a— Machine  Shopwork.    2  points.    Mr.  Walsh. 

S.,  8-12,  second  half-year.     Room  125  Macy. 

A  brief  course  based  on  65-66.  Designed  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  ma- 
chine  work  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Metalworking  86— Machine  Shopwork— Advanced.  Shopwork. 
4  points.     Mr.  Walsh. 

M.,  W.  and  F.,  1.10-4,  second  half-year.    Room  125  Macy. 

The  advanced  course  is  for  those  who  have  had  elementary  machine  shop 
practice  and  (1)  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  in  schools  of  industrial  arts  and  trade 
schools  or  (2)  wish  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  shopwork  such  as  the 
repair  of  motors.  The  instruction  will  include:  the  use  of  jigs  and  templets 
accurate  laying  out  of  work,  the  duplication  of  parts,  the  production  of  work 
rapidly  and  economically,  etc.;  determining  the  dimensions  of  gears  by  diametri- 
cal pitch.  The  arithmetic  of  the  machine  shop.  The  advanced  machine  shop 
work  includes  the  making  and  use  of  special  tools  and  fixtures,  standard  plugs 
and  collars,  standard  calipers  and  limit  gauges;  error  limit  in  modern  machine 
construction;  method  of  testing  accuracy  of  machine  tools;  a  working  knowledge 
of  measuring  instruments;  mechanism  of  the  gasoline  engine,  carburetor,  spark- 
ing system. 


Industries  75-76— Typical  Modern  Industries.     See  page  99- 
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Metalworking  si— Hammered  Metal.     3  points.    Mr.  Martin. 

Metalworking  s5— Jewelry.     3  points.     Mr.  Martin. 

Metalworking  s32— Forging  in  Iron  and  Steel.  4  points.  Pro- 
fessor Sleffel. 

Metalworking  s51— Moulding  and  Foundry  Practice.  2  points. 
Professor  Sleffel. 

Metalworking  s65— Machine  Shopwork— Elementary.  4  points. 
Mr.  Walsh. 

Metalworking  s85—  Machine  Shopwork— Advanced.  4  points. 
Mr.  Walsh. 

Industries  s75— Typical  Modern  Industries.     2  points.     Professor 

NOYES. 
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IV— INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professor  Bonser,  Adviser. 

In  Industrial  Arts  Education  there  are  four  lines  of  work : 

A — Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools. 

B — Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

C — Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Normal  Schools. 

D — Supervision  or  Administration  of  Industrial  Arts  Depart- 
ments or  Vocational  Schools. 

A,  B,  C  and  D  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
and  a  diploma  in  teaching  or  supervision.  However,  in  B,  C  and  D 
only  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  eligible^  for  diplomas  in  teach- 
ing in  schools  above  secondary  or  in  supervision  in  those  above  ele- 
mentary. 

A,  B,  C  and  D  are  normally  two-year  programs  for  students  who 
have  had  two  years  of  study  in  approved  schools  of  college  rank. 
Students  who  have  completed  in  Teachers  College  the  first  two  years 
of  a  major  in  Industrial  Drawing,  Metal  working  or  Woodworking 
may  transfer  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  to  Industrial  Arts 
Education. 

A — Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Education  A  (4  points)  ;  B  (4  points)  ;  2  (4  points)  ;  143-144  (6 
points)  ;  145-146  (6  points)  ;  Drawing  1  or  3  (2  points)  ;  Fine  Arts  31-32 
(6  points)  ;  Woodworking  1  (2  points)  ;  Woodworking  3  (6  points) 
or  5-6  (3  points)  ;  and  elcctives  approved  by  the  adviser. 

B— Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Education  A  (4  points)  ;  B  (4  points)  ;  2  (4  points)  ;  147-148  (6 
points)  ;  281A-282A  (6  points)  ;  Drawing  1-2  (6  points),  3-4  (4  points)  ; 
Fine  Arts  31-32  (6  points)  or  32a  (2  points)  ;  Fine  Arts  57-58 
(3  points)  and  59-60  (3  points);  Mathematics  31-32  (4  points);  In- 
dustries 75-76  (4  points);  History  B  (6  points),  and  shop  courses 
approved  by  the  adviser. 

C — Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Normal  Schools.  As  in  major  A 
with  the  addition  of  Education  213-214,  or  411-412  or  413-414,  In- 
dustries 75-76,  History  B,  and  electives  approved  by  the  adviser. 

D— Supervision  or  Administration  of  Industrial  Arts  Departments 
or  Vocational  Schools. 

Special  admission  requirements:  Successful  experience  in  teaching 
industrial  arts  and  technical  courses  required  in  major  A  or  B  above. 
Education  A  (4  points),  B  (4  points),  2  (4  points),  143-144  (6  points), 
145-146  (6  points),  213-214  (4  points),  111-112  (4  points)  ;  and  elec- 
tives from  Education  241-242,  291,  292,  293,  294,  251-252,  253-254, 
137-138,  and  History  155-156,  or  other  courses  approved  by  the  ad- 
viser. 

The  above  programs  are  intended  primarily  for  candidates  for^  the 
Bachelor's  degree ;  and  wirti  adviser's  approval  they  may  be  modified 
for  graduate  students. 

COURSES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Education  2— Principles  of  Teaching.  4  points.  Professor  Bon- 
ser and  Mr.  Horn. 
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M.,  W.,  Th.,  and  F.  at  i.io,  second  half-year. 
See  under  Education,  page  48. 

Education   79-80— Theory   and   Practice   of  Teaching   Shopwork 
in  City  Schools.    3  points.     Professors  Noyes,  Warner  and  Bonser. 
S.,  9-1 1.50.    Thirty  sessions.     Begins  October  2. 
Limited  class. 

This  course  is  planned  primarily  to  meet  the  requirement  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  of  ninety  hours'  instruction  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  shop  teaching. 

It  will  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Thirty  hours  in  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  theory  of  teaching  shopwork,  and  in  the  study  of  tools,  equipment,  and 
materials;  (2)  thirty  hours  in  mechanical  drawing  and  elementary  constructive 
design;  and  (3)  thirty  hours  in  benchwork  in  wood,  with  special  reference  to 
methods  of  teaching. 

Education  143-144— Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 

4  points.     Two  half-courses.     Miss  Patrick. 

Section  I:  M.  and  W.,  2.10-4,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  II :  Tu.  and  Th.,  9-10.50,  throughout  the  year. 
Section  III :  Tu.  and  Th.,  3-10-5,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  deals  with  those  typical  forms  of  industrial  arts  work  which 
are  practical  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  _         ,  .   ,  . 

It  aims  to  secure  a  method  of  instruction  that  will  emphasize  thinking  about 
concrete  objects  with  relation  to  industrial  uses;  the  projects  include  simpler  phases 
of  weaving,  sewing,  clay-working,  cookery,  wood-,  metal-,  and  paper- working. 
The  application  of  design  to  these  projects  is  cared  for.  The  relations  of  nature- 
study,  geography,  history,  art,  literature,  and  arithmetic  to  the  course  are 
considered. 

Industrial  Arts  for  Exceptional  Children,  Defectives  and  De- 
linquents. 

Teachers  of  these  special  types  of  pupils  will  be  given  individual  attention 
and  problems  suited  to  their  special  needs  in  any  of  the  sections  of  Education 
143-144. 

Education  143a-144a— Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 

2  points.    Half-course.    Miss  Patrick. 
S.,  9-1 1.50. 
An  abbreviated  course  of  thirty  sessions.    Begins  October  3. 

Education    145-146— Teaching    Industrial    Arts    in    Elementary 
Schools.    4  points.    Two  half-courses.     Professor  Bonser. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  3.10.     Hours  for  practical  work  to  be  arranged. 

The  place  of  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  school;  distinction  between 
elementary  industrial  arts  and  secondary  or  vocational  study  of  the  industries; 
materials  and  processes  in  the  transformation  of  foods,  textiles,  _  metals,  wood, 
and  other  products  which  may  be  used  in  elementary  school  practice;  the  extent 
to  which  the  development  of  skill  should  be  expected  in  the  elementary  school; 
the  relation  of  the  industrial  arts  to  the  fine  arts,  to  nature-study,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  to  the  other  elementary  school  subjects;  organization  of  courses 
of  study;  methods  of  study  and  presentation  in  the  industrial  arts;  supervision 
of  instruction  in  industrial  arts  in  elementary  schools.  _  . 

The  technical  projects  covered  in  this  course  are  taught  in  Education  143-144, 
which  should  also  be  elected. 

Prerequisite:  Education  A  or  19-20  or  255-256;  prerequisite  or  parallel: 
Education   B   or  241-242  or  291,  292,  293,  294. 

Education  146x.  Practical  work  supplementary  to  145-146.  2  points. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Education  147-148— Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Secondary  and 
Vocational  Schools.  Class  work,  4  points,  two  half-courses ;  practical 
work,  see  148x.    Professors  Bonser,  Noyes,  Sleffel,  and  Weick. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11.    Hours  for  148x  to  be  arranged. 

During  the  first-half-year  this  course  will  deal  with  the  background  and 
problems  common  to  the  teaching  of  industrial  subjects  wherever  taught.  Topics 
included  will  cover  the  history  and  development  of  industrial  courses  and  schools; 
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typical  courses  and  schools  in  America  and  Europe;  the  relation  of  industrial 
subjects  to  work  in  science,  mathematics,  and  the  fine  arts;  principles  under- 
lying the  development  of  technical  skill;  industrial  arts  in  the  junior  high  school; 
cooperation    of   schools   and   industrial   plants. 

The  second  half-yoar's  work  will  deal  exclusively  with  the  teaching  of  in- 
dustrial arts  in  the  upper  grades  and  secondary  school.  Those  preparing  to  teach 
in  vocational  schools  will  transfer  to  Education  195-196. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Education  A1  or  19-20  or  255-256;  Education  B 
or  241-242  or  291,  292,  293,  294. 

Education  147  and  148A — Teaching  Industrial  Subjects  in  Voca- 
tional Schools.'  Conferences,  readings,  reports,  observations,  and  prac- 
tice teaching.  Professor  Bonser  and  Mr.  Constantine.  Class  work. 
4  points ;  two  half-courses ;  practice  teaching,  see  148x. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  n.  Hours  for  practice  teaching  (148x)  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  second  half-year. 

During  the  first  half-year  students  in  this  course  will  meet  with 
those  in  Education  147-148 — Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  Secondary 
and  Vocational  Schools. 

During  the  second  half-year  they  will  form  a  special  section  for 
specific  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  teaching  industrial  sub- 
jects in  strictly  vocational  schools.  The  work  will  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  preparation  for  teaching  in  schools  whose  dominant  pur- 
pose is  preparing  for  wage  earning  in  industrial  occupations. 

Education  148x — Practice  teaching.  2  points.  Hours  to  be  arranged 
in  second  half-year. 

Education   150 — Teaching   Agriculture   in  Secondary  and   Voca- 
tional Schools.     2  points.    Half-course.     Professor  Morgan. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  u,  second  half-year. 

Prerequisite  in  the  first  half-year:     Education   147. 

This  course  will  consider  the  principles  of  agricultural  education  in  secondary 
schools.  The  work  will  include  the  development  of  courses  of  study  in  agriculture, 
the  relationship  of  such  courses  to  other  secondary  subjects,  the  cooperation  of 
the  school  and  the  farm,  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture,  and  other  important 
questions  of  secondary  agricultural  education.  Technical  courses  in  agriculture  are 
offered  in  other  parts  of  the  University. 

Education  343-344 — Practicum  in  Industrial  Education.    Two  full 
courses.    Professor  Bonser. 
F.,  io-n.50. 

Problems  in  the  special  organization  and  administration  of  industrial  courses 
in  State,  county,  and  city  school  systems,  in  normal  schools,  and  in  individual 
vocational  schools. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Special  classes  in  shopwork  and  methods  of  teaching  industrial  sub- 
jects in  vocational  and  trade  schools  are  announced  in  a  circular  of 
special  classes,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers 
College. 

INDUSTRIES 

Industries  75-76 — Typical  Modern  Industries.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, visits  and  reports.  4  points.  Professor  Noyes  and  special 
lecturers. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  9. 

Introductory  outline  of  the  development  of  modern  industry  in  general, 
followed  by  special  studies  in  the  present  aspects  of  certain  fundamental  in- 
dustries  of   preeminent   importance. 
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SHORT  COURSES 

Unit  Course  33— Teaching  of  Industrial  and  Household  Arts  in 
the  Secondary  School.    Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10,  December  8-January  24. 

Unit  Course  73— Teaching  of  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary 
Schools.    F.,  4.10-5.50,  December  8-January  24. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Education  sl43-144— Industrial  Arts  for  the  Elementary  School. 
Education  sl43a — For  primary  grades.     2  points.     Miss  Bentley. 

Education  sl43b — For  intermediate  grades.  2  points.  Miss  Pat- 
rick. 

Education  sl45— Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Industrial 
Arts  in  Elementary  Schools.     Half-course.    Professor  Bonser. 

Education  sl47— Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Industrial 
Arts  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools.  Half-course.  Pro- 
fessors Bonser  and  Noyes. 

Education  sl49 — Industrial  Arts  for  exceptional  children  and 
for  defectives  and  delinquents.     2  points.     Miss  Patrick. 

Education  s343— Practicum  in  Industrial  Education.  Full  course. 
Professor  Bonser. 

D— MUSIC  AND  SPEECH 

In  Music  and  Speech  there  are  three  lines  of  work : 

I — Music   (see  below). 
II — Music  Education  (see  p.  104). 
Ill — Speech  (see  p.  107). 

I  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts;  II 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  a  diploma 
in  teaching  or  supervision ;  the  courses  in  speech  are  open  as  electives 
to  students  in  any  department  of  Teachers  College. 

I— MUSIC 

Professor    Farnsworth,   Adviser 

Students  who  elect  Music  as  their  major  subject  are  required  to 
complete  the  following  program  of  studies  to  make  124  points  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  The  requirement  in  the  general  courses  applies 
to  all  students  majoring  in  Music;  but  in  the  technical  courses  stu- 
dents may  specialize  in  Voice,  Piano,  Violin,  or  Organ.  Students  who 
elect  this  major  must  show  aptitude  in  the  subject  and  give  evidence 
of  a  satisfactory  basis  in  technical  skill. 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  and  71-72  or  75-76,  French 
A,  German  A,  History  A,  Hygiene  A,  Physical  Training  A  and  B, 
,  and  8  points  in  science  for  those  who  expect  to  teach. 

Technical  Courses,  to  include:  Music  13-14,  21-22,  25-26,  31,  33- 
34,  42,  65-66,  169-170,  and  technical  courses  in  voice,  or  piano,  or 
violin,  or  organ  to  make  up  not  less  than  A.K  ooints. 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  124  points. 

Students    who    elect    this    major    are    recommended    to    plan    their    program    of 
studies  as   follows:      First  year:   English  A,   German  A,   Hygiene  A,   Music  dl-td, 
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25-26  (or  13-14),  and  technical  work.  Physical  Training  A,  and  electives.  Second 
year:  English  B,  French  A,  Music  31,  33-34,  42,  and  technical  work,  Physical 
Training  B,  and  electives.  Third  year:  English  75-76  or  71-72,  History  A, 
Music  65-66,  technical  work,  and  electives.  Fourth  year:  Music  169-170,  tech- 
nical work,   and  electives. 

Credit  for  Advanced  Work — Technical  work  with  approved  private 
teachers  may  on  examination  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the 
requirements  in  the  technical  courses  in  music.  Students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  such  examination  must  make  special  application  on  blanks 
to  be  obtained  from  and  returned  to  Professor  Farnsworth. 

Departmental  Certificates  may  be  granted  to  such  mature  students 
as  fulfil,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  work  of  high  scholar- 
ship in  Music  covering  at  least  6o  points.    For  conditions,  see  page  27. 

General  Art  of  Music 

Music  25-26— Sight  Singing.    4  points.    Mr.  Kraft. 
M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  3.10.    Room  118   T.  C. 

This  course  develops  speed  in  determining  what  the  notation  means  and 
skill  in  its  vocal  production.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  provide  the  general 
student  with  the  fundamental  work  necessary  for  all  forms  of  musical  activity 
and  to  serve  as  an  introductory  course  to  professional  students  who  are  unable 
to  do  the  work  required  in  Music  13-14 — Tone  Thinking. 

Music   13-14 — Tone   Thinking.     Music   dictation   and    reading,   in- 
cluding harmonic  and  melodic  material.    4  points.     Mr.  Kraft. 
M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  4.10.    Room  118  T.  C. 

This  course  is  basic  for  all  singers,  players,  and  music  teachers.  It  gives 
practice  in  describing,  in  writing  and  orally,  what  is  heard  in  music,  and  includes 
singing  at  sight. 

Prerequisite:  Either  Music  25-26  or  the  ability  to  write  from  hearing  a  simple 
phrase  of  music. 

Music   21-22 — Epochs  in  the  Development   of  Music.     Lectures 
and  recitals.     3  points.     Professor  Farnsworth1  and  Miss  Wiethan. 
Th.,  4.10-5.30.     Room  502    Horace  Mann  School. 

This  work  is,  of  value  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  historical 
relationships  of  the  events  that  have  led  to  our  present  aesthetic  judgments  of 
music,  and  gives  practical  suggestions  for  increasing  musical  enjoyment. 

Those  who  take  the  work  for  credit  will  be  required  to  do  supplementary 
reading  both  in  general  musical  history  and  in  connection  with  papers  on  special 
topics. 

Music  31 — Sound  as  Related  to  Music.     Lectures  and  reports  on 
observations.     2  points.     Mr.  Good  and  others. 
Tu.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year. 

A  practical  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  sound,  tone  production  and  transmis- 
sion, and  the  application  of  physical  principles  to  the  typical  musical  instruments. 
The  course  is  conducted  primarily  for  students  in  the  department  of  music,  but 
it  is  open  as  well  to  students  of  other  departments. 

Music  33-34 — Introductory  Harmony.    4  points.    Mr.  Kraft. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.     Room  502    Horace  Mann  School. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  practice  in  melodic  invention  and  chord 
combinations  expressed  in  simple  constructive  work.  This  work  forms  the  basis 
for  the  study  of  theoretic  harmony. 

Music  42 — Musical  Literature.    2  points.    Miss  Wiethan. 
^  Tu.   and  Th.  at  3.10,  second  half-year.     Room  502    Horace  Mann 
School. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  aid  in  forming  a  standard  of  taste  in  music  by 
utilizing  the  unusual  musical  opportunities  that  the  city  affords.  The  work  consists 
of   musical   illustrations,    with   discussions   in   reference   to    modes   of   interpretation 


xAbsent  on  leave,  1915-16. 
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and    forms    of    compositions.      Attendance    at    concerts    with    reports,    memorizing 
themes  and  preparation  of  papers  will  be  required. 

Music  62— Phonetics  for  Singers.     2  ooints.     Professor  Bagster- 

COLLINS. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  II,  first  half-year. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  correct  pronunciation  in  the  singing 
of  German  and  English  songs.  It  consists  of  an  introductory  course  in  phonetics 
followed  by  considerable  practice  in  reading  and  singing,  under  criticism,  well- 
known  German  and  English  poems  and  lyrics  that  have  been  set  to  music. 

Music   65-66 — Chorus  Singing  and  Conducting.     2  ooints.     Mr. 
Kraft. 
M.,  7.15-9  p.  m.    Room  118  T.  C. 

First  hour:  Discussion  of  the  means  employed  by  the  conductor  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  composition;  preparation  of  typical  programs  giving  reasons 
for  choice  and  order  of  compositions;  review  of  material  suitable  for  school 
choruses;  the  organization  of  instrumental  music  in  schools  and  the  arrangement 
of  parts  for  best  effect  under  given  conditions. 

Second  hour:  Practice  in  chorus  singing  and  conducting  by  members  ot  the 
.class. 

Music  66x.  Two  points  credit  will  be  given  to  those  who  supple- 
ment the  second  hour  of  chorus  singing  in  65-66  with  rehearsals  and 
singing  in  the  chapel  choir  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Hours  to  be  arranged  before  registration. 

Music  169-170— Musical  Art.  Lectures  and  illustrative  work.  4 
points.    Two  half-courses.    Professor  Farnsworth. 

Room  502    Horace  Mann  School.     Not  given  in   1915-10. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  aesthetics,  and  consists  of  lectures  with  illustra- 
tions from  the  entire  field  of  art,  as  well  as  that  of  music.  Papers  and  written 
observations  of  artistic  experience  are  required. 

Technical  Courses 
Voice 

Music  15-16— Voice:  First  year.  Individual  work  in  groups  lim- 
ited to  four.    4  points. 

Section  I.  Mrs.  Mehan,  at  her  studio.  Time  and  fee  to  be  arranged 
with  the  instructor  and  the  adviser. 

Section  II.    Miss  Daschbach. 

In  this  section  special  groups  are  formed  for  kindergartners,  prac- 
tice being  given  in  the  music  they  are  required  to  use. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special  fee,  $25  for  each  half-year.    No  other  charge. 

Section  III.    Mr.  Jolliffe. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Fee  same  as  for  Section  II. 

Room  605  H.  A. 

Music  35-36— Voice:  Second  year.  4  points.  Mrs.  Mehan,  Miss 
Daschbach,  and  Mr.  Jolliffe.  .Wwn. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Given  in  groups;  under  same  conditions 
for  hours  and  fees  as  for  the  same  instructors  in  Music  15-16. 

Room  605  H.  A. 
Prerequisite:    Music  15-16. 

Music  55-56— Voice:  Third  year.  4  points.  Mrs.  Mehan,  Miss 
Daschbach,  and  Mr.  Jolliffe. 
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Hours  to  be  arranged.  Given  in  groups ;  under  same  conditions  for 
hours  and   fees  as  Music  15-16. 

Prerequisite:    Music  35-36. 

Music  75-76— Voice:  Fourth  year.  4  points.  Mrs.  Mehan,  Miss 
Daschbach,  and  Mr.  Jolliffe. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Given  in  groups;  under  same  conditions  for 
hours  and   fees  as  Music  15-16. 

Prerequisite:    Music  55-56. 

Piano 

Music  17-18— Piano  Music  for  Kindergartners.  4  points.  Miss 
Macdonald. 

Individual  work  in  groups  limited  to  four. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

Special  fee,  $25  for  each  half-year.     No  other  charge. 

Room  118   T.  C. 

Music  27-28 — Piano:  First  year.  4  points.  Requiring  at  least  six 
hours'  practice  a  week.    Miss  Zerbe  and  Miss  Macdonald. 

(a)  Individual  work  in  groups  limited  to  four.    Once  a  week. 
Room  118  T.  C. 

The  work  presents  the  technique  of  playing,  sight-reading,  accompanying 
and  drill  in  methods  for  concentration  and  practice,  requiring,  as  a  result,  the 
ability  to  play  at  least  a  dozen  pieces  from  memory. 

Fee  same  as  in  Music  17-18. 

(b)  Class  lessons :  once  a  week,  combining  all  groups. 

Tu.  at  4.10,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor,  Miss 
Zerbe. 

The  work  includes  ear  training,  interpretation,  with  examples  by  both  stu- 
dents and  instructor.  Analyses  and  estimates  are  made  of  a  large  number  of 
pieces. 

Music  37-38 — Piano:  Second  year.  4  points.  Miss  Zerbe  and  Miss 
Macdonald. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  17-18  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  literature  of  the  piano.  Individual  work  in  groups.  Hours 
to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

Fee  same  as  in  Music  17-18.    Room  118   T.  C. 

Class  lesson:  W.  at  1.10. 

Music  57-58 — Piano:  Third  year.   4  points,  or  with  ensemble  play- 
ing, 6  points.    Miss  Zerbe  and  Miss  Macdonald. 
Fee  same  as  in  Music  17-18.    Room  118   T.  C. 
Individual  work  in  groups. 
A  course  in  accompaniment  and  introductory  ensemble  playing. 

Music  67-68 — Piano:  Fourth  year.  4  points,  or  with  ensemble  play- 
ing, 6  points.    Miss  Zerbe. 

Fee  same  as  in  Music  17-18.    Room  118   T.  C. 
Individual  work  in  groups. 

A  course  in  advanced  technique  and  interpretation  of  piano  music,  including 
modulation,  improvisation,  and  ensemble  playing.  This  course  is  a  continuation 
of  Music  57-58. 

Piano  practice — Fee  for  use  of  piano  is  $4  per  half-year  for  six 
hours  or  less  per  week.    Arrange  hours  at  the  Office  of  Practical  Arts. 
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Organ 

Music  19-20 — Organ:  First  year.   4  points.  Mr.  Lamond. 
Individual  work  in  groups.    Requires  three  students  to  form  a  group ; 
limited  to  four.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Special  fee,  $50   for  each  half-year.     No   other  charge. 

Manuals,  pedals,  technical  studies,  Bach's  Eight  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
Albrechtberger's  Trios. 

Music  29-30— Organ:  Second  year.    4  points.     Mr.  Lamond. 
Individual  work  in  groups  limited  to  four.     Requires  three  students 
to  form  a  group. 
M.  and  Th.  at  1.10. 
Fee  same  as  in  Music  19-20. 

Technique  and  touch.  Registration.  Phrasing.  Interpretation  of  the  works 
of  Mendelssohn,   Bach,  and-  the  works  of  modern  composers. 

Before  entering  this  course,  students  will  be  expected  to  pass  an  examination 
in   elementary    piano-playing. 

Prerequisite:    Music  19-20. 

Organ  practice— Fee  for  use  of  pipe-organ  is  25  cents  per  hour  for 
not  less  than  twenty  hours  in  a  half-year.  Arrange  hours  at  the  Umce 
of  Practical  Arts. 

Violin  and  Violoncello 

Music  39-40— Violin:  First  year.     4  points.   Mr.  Stowell. 

Hours  to  he  arranged. 

Room  603  H.  A. 

Special  fee,  $35  for  each  half-year.    No  other  charge. 

Individual  work  in  groups  limited  to  four.  Requires  three  students 
to  form  a  grouo.  '  .    • 

The  work  in  this  course  includes  a  good  position  for  scales  in  all  keys, 
bowing  exercises,  studies,  solos,  and  special  work  of  the  development  of  good 
tone,   together  with  ensemble   and  sight-reading  classes. 

Music  49-50— Violin:  Second  year.   4  points.   Mr.  Stowell. 

Hom-s   to  be  arranged.     Given  in   groups ;   requires  three   students 
to  form  a  group  and  each  group  is  limited  to  four. 
Fee  same  as  in  Music  39-40.  .,,.,«,«     ™ 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  violin  as  begun  in  Music  39-40.  I  he 
work  includes  the  scales  of  three  octaves,  etudes  and  solos  in  all  positions,  en- 
semble  and  sight-reading  classes. 

Violin  teaching,  see  Education  59-60,  on  next  page. 

Music  69-70— Violoncello :  First  year.    4  points. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Fee  same  as  in  Music  39-40.     _ 

Individual  work  in  groups  limited  to  four. 

The  work  in  this  course  includes  a  good  position  for  scales  in  all  keys, 
bowing,  exe?cises,  studies,  solos,  and  special  work  for  the  development  of  good  tone. 

II— MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Professor  Farnsworth,  Adviser 

In  Music  Education  there  are  two  lines  of  work,  each  of  which 
is  normally  a  program  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  and  based 
on  the  first  two  years  of  the  major  in  Music  (see  p.  100),  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  institutions  of  college  grade. 

A— Teaching  of  School  Music. 

B— Supervision  of  School  Music. 
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Each  of  these  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation and  a  diploma  in  teaching  or  supervision.  Graduate  students 
may  arrange  work  in  either  teaching  or  supervision. 

Education  A   (4  points)  ;   Education  B    (4  points);  and  Education 

2  or  an  approved  substitute   (4  points)  are  required  in  each  major  in 

Music  Education.     Education  A  and  2  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  B  in  the  Senior  year. 

A — Teaching  of  School   Music. 

Education  161-162— The  Teaching  of  School  Music  (6  points);  Music  21-22— 
Epochs  of  the  Development  of  Music  (3  points);  Music  25-26 — Sight  Singing 
(4  points);  Music  13-14 — Tone  Thinking  (4  points);  Music  15-16 — Voice  Cul- 
ture (4  points);  Music  33-34 — Harmony  (4  points);  Music  169-170 — Musical 
Art  (4  points);  Music  31 — Sound  Production  as  Related  ti  Music  (2  points); 
Music  65-66 — Chorus  Singing  and  Conducting  (2  points);  Speech  1-2 — Read- 
ing and  Speaking   (4  points)  ;  and  electives  approved  by  the  adviser. 

Special  admission  requirement:  Musical  ability  and  some  technical  skill  with 
voice  and  piano. 

B — Supervision  of  School  Music. 

Education  213-214 — Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  (4  points);  Edu- 
cation 163-164 — Supervision  of  School  Music  (4  points);  together  with  electives 
recommended  by  the  adviser. 

.Special  admission  requirement:  The  above  major  in  Teaching  of  School 
Music,    or  its   equivalent. 

Departmental  Certificates  for  Teaching  either  the  Piano,  Voice, 
Violin  or  Organ  will  be  granted  to  mature  students  upon  the  com- 
pletion with  high  scholarship  of  a  two  years'  course  as  follows : 

Music  31 — The  Laws  of  Acoustics  (2  points);  Music  62 — Phonetics  (2  points), 
for  voice  students;  Music  21-22 — Epochs  in  the  Development  of  Music  (3  points); 
Music  25-26— Sight-Singing  (4  points);  Music  33-34 — Harmony  (4  points); 
Music  13-14 — Tone  Thinking  (4  points);  Music  42 — Musical  Literature  (2 
points);  Education  83  and  84  (6  points),  for  piano  students;  Music  169-170 — 
Musical  Art  (4  points);  Technical  Work  (18-22  points);  and  such  other  courses 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  adviser  to  make  a  total  of  at  least  60  points. 


COURSES  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Education   59-60 — Teaching   the  Violin   and   Ensemble   Playing. 

2  points.     Mr.  Stowell. 
F.,  8.15-9-50. 

Observation,    practice   teaching   and    playing   with    reports   and   discussions. 
First  hour:    Study  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  violin  teaching,  beginning 
with  the  first  grade. 

Second  hour:    Practice  in  ensemble  playing  for  instructive  purposes. 

Education  81 — Vocal  and   Instrumental   Music   for  the   Kinder- 
garten.   Lectures  and  discussions.    2  points.    Mr.  Cady. 
Not  given  in  1915-16. 

The  work  considers  the  purpose  of  music  in  the  kindergarten;  the  princi- 
ples to  be  followed  in  its  selection  and  use;  and  the  adaptation  of  parts  of 
compositions. 

Education  83 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Music  Education  for 
Elementary  Students  of  Piano.  Lectures,  observations,  and  prac- 
tice work.    3  points.    Mr.  Cady. 

Not  given  in  1915-16. 

Education  84 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Music  Education  for 
Advanced  Students  of  Piano.  Lectures,  observations  and  practice 
work.    3  points.     Mr.  Cady. 

Not  given  in  1915-16. 
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Education  161-162— The  Teaching  of  School  Music.  Lectures  and 
practical  work.    4  points.    Miss  Latham. 

Class  work,  Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10. 

Practical  work,  see  162x,  2  points.  May  be  taken  in  senior  year. 
Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor  before  registration. 

This  course  gives  (a)  a  knowledge  of  music  used  in  schools — choice  rote 
songs  are  learned  and  sung  in  the  class  and  practice  is  given  in  how  to  teaeh 
them;  (b)  practice  in  teaching,  in  suburban  schools,  including  observation  of  les- 
sons to  children.  .  .  „  f        t 

Prerequisite:  Education  A  or  equivalent;  prerequisite  or  parallel:  planning 
and  giving  lessons  under  guidance. 

Music  13-14;  Education  2. 

Education  162x.    Practical  work.    2  points.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Education   163-164— Supervision  of  School   Music.     Lectures  and 
practical  work.    4  points.     Two  half-courses.     Professor  Farnsworth. 
Not  given  in  1915-16,  but  in  summer  sessions. 

This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  what  is  meant  by  thinking  and  study- 
ing as  applied  to  music;  of  the  principles  that  should  guide  in  planning  music 
courses  for  schools;  of  methods  for  applying  such  principles  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  high-school.  Observation  and  discussion  of  music  teaching  in  the 
practice  school  as  well  as  in  schools  in  and  about  New  York  City  are  also 
included.  . 

Text-book:    Farnsworth's  Education  Through  Music. 

Education  363-364— Practicum  in  the  Teaching  of  School  Music. 

Two  full  courses.    Professor  Farnsworth. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

This  course  consists  of  investigations  of  the  historical  and  psychological 
problems  underlying  the  teaching  of  music,  presented  in  discussions  and  papers. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students. 

Education    181-182— Plays   and    Festivals.     2   points.     Professors 
Farnsworth,  Wood,  Dow,  Latham,  Abbott,  and  Miss  Thornton. 
Not  given  in  1915-16. 

The  various  asoects  of  the  educational  use  of  plays  and  festivals  will  _  be 
presented  by  the  lecturers  in  the  departments  of  Music  and  Speech,  Physical 
Education,  Pine  Arts,  and  English,  assisted  by  experts  in  dramatic  construction 
and  production.  .  .  t       , 

The  work  will  also  include  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  material,  the 
solution  of  problems  in  the  actual  production  and  staging  of  school  plays  and 
festivals,  and  the  development  of  imagination  and  initiative  in  the  expression  of 
original  ideas. 


Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  related  courses  in  other 
parts  of  the  University  open  to  qualified  students  registered  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  with  a  major  in  Music  Education.  Permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  adviser  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

C.  U.  Music  1-2— History  of  Music.     Professor  Mason. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  10.  '  , 

Section  II   (for  women),  2  hours.     Professor  Mason. 

M.  and  W.  at  2.10. 

C.  U.  Music  3-4— History  of  Music— Advanced.    Professor  Mason. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  11. 

Prerequisite:     1-2. 

C.  U.  Music  7-8— Harmony.     Mr.  Ward. 

M.,  W.  and  F.  at  n. 

C.  U.  Music  9-10— Advanced  Harmony  and  Elementary  Form. 

Professor  Mason. 
M.  and  W.  at  310. 

Prerequisite:    7-8. 
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C.  U.  Music   11-12 — Counterpoint.     Mr.  Ward. 
Tu.  and  Th.,  at  2.10. 

Prerequisite:    7-8. 

C.  U.   Music   13-14— Composition  and   Orchestration.     Professor 

RUBNER. 

W.,  at  11. 

C.  U.  Music  15-16— Orchestral  Instruments  and  Their  Uses.  Pro- 
fessor RUBNER. 

W.,  9-1 1. 

C.  U.  Music  31-32— University  Orchestra.  Professor  Rubner  and 
Mr.  Manning. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

C.  U.  Music  33-34 — University   Chorus.     Mr.  Hall. 

Monday  evening,  at  8.30. 

C.  U.  Music  101-102— Advanced  Composition  and  Orchestration. 

Professor  Rubner. 
Th.,  at  9  and  3.10. 

C.  U.  Music  103-104— Orchestration  and  Symphonic  Form.    Pro- 
fessor Rubner. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Detailed  information  concerning  such  courses  for  1915-16  is  given  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  Department  of  Music,  which  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary 
of  Columbia  University  or  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  1915 

Music  sl5a — Voice  Culture.     2  points.     Mr.  Smith. 

Music  sl7a — Piano  Technic  and  Interpretation.  2  points.  Miss 
Macdonald. 

Music  s33 — Introductory  Harmony.     2  points.     Mr.  Kraft. 

Music  s49 — Violin.     2  points.    Mr.  Stowell. 

Education  s55 — French  Pronunciation.    2  points.    Mile.  Bouligny. 

Education  s81a — Teaching  of  School  Music.  2  points.  Professor 
Farns  worth. 

Education  s81b — Teaching  of  School  Music.  2  points.  Miss 
Latham  and  Miss  Norton. 

Education  s82a — Teaching  of  School  Music.  2  points.  Miss 
Latham  and  Miss  Norton. 

Education  s82b — Teaching  of  School  Music.  2  points.  Professor 
Farnsworth  and  Mr.  Kraft. 

SPEECH 

Speech  1-2 — Voice  and  Diction.  Introductory  course.  Lectures, 
class  exercises,  and  individual  practice.  4  points.  Professor  Latham 
and  assistant. 

Section  I :  M.  and  W.  at  9. 

Section  II :  Ju.  and  Th.  at  9. 

Section  III :  Tu.  and  Th.  at  10. 

First  half  of  the  course:  breathing,  carrying  tone,  distinct  utterance;  cor- 
rection   of    individual     faults — nasality,     throatiness,     etc.;     a     practical     study     of 
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phonetics  leading  to  standard  pronunciation  of  English   and  to  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  speech  necessary  for  teaching  speech  sounds. 

Second  half  of  the  course:  a  study  of  the  elements  of  vocal  expression — 
pitch,  inflection,  time,  etc.;  practice  in  speaking  with  notes  and  without  notes; 
effective  use  of  the  voice  in  teaching,  with  practice  in  the  oral  conduct  of  various 
school  exercises. 

Speech  1A.  2  points.  First  half  of  Speech  1-2,  for  students  unable 
to  take  the  longer  course. 

M.  and  W.  at  10,  first  half-year.  Repeated  as  Section  II,  second 
half-year. 

Speech  la-2a.    2  points.    An  abridgment  of  Speech  1-2. 
S.  at  9. 

Speech  3-4 — Story-telling  and  Reading.  Introductory  course.  Lec- 
tures, practice,  criticism,  and  recitals.  4  points.  Professor  Latham 
and  assistant. 

Section  I:  M.  and  W.  at  11. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  story-telling  and  reading  as  fine  arts.  It 
is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  intending  to  use  these  arts  in  the 
home,  the  school,  the  playground,  and  social  clubs.  Individual  practice  in  the  class 
is  required,  and  opportunity  is  given  for  practice  in  recitals  before  somewhat 
larger  groups  of  students  and  friends. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  course,  the  principles  of  selection,  study,  and  method 
of  presentation  are  considered;  the  literature  used  is  that  suited  to  the  interests 
of  little  children — folk  tales  and  rhymes,  fairy  tales,  fables,  and  simple  stories 
of  real  life;  the  work  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  beginners  and  teachers  of  beginners. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  course,  the  principles  of  criticism  and  style  of 
rendering  are  considered;  the  literature  studied  is  suited  to  the  interest  of  older 
children  and  for  use  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  schools — myths;  tales  of 
adventure,  chivalry,  humor,  history,  and  romance;  easy  narrative  and  lyric  poetry; 
and  simple  dramatic  scenes.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have 
had  previous  training  or  experience  and  of  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

Speech  3A.  2  points.  A  briefer  course  based  on  Speech  3-4,  for 
students  unable  to  take  the  complete  course. 

Section  I:  Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10,  first  half-year;  and  repeated  in  second 
half  as  Section  II. 

Speech  51-52 — Reading  and  Speaking.  Advanced  course.  Lec- 
tures, practice,  criticism,  and  recitals.  4  points.  Professor  Latham 
and  assistant. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  3-io. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  speech.  It  is  of 
value  also  to  teachers  of  English  and  to  other  teachers  and  supervisors  in  schools, 
both  for  personal  culture  and  for  a  view  of  the  relation  of  vocal  expression  to 
other  modes  of  expression.  Together  with  Speech  1-2,  Speech  3-4,  and  electives 
in  music  and  physical  education,  it  gives  a  foundation  for  professional  study  lead- 
ing to  public  speaking  and  acting. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  course:  the  principles  of  vocal  expression  are  studied; 
practice  in  reading  essays,  prose  fiction,  and  epic  poetry  is  required;  opportunity 
is  given  for  individual  recital  in  the  class  and  before  larger  groups. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  course:  dramatic  and  lyric  reading  and  speaking 
are  studied;  practice  in  reading  plays  and  lyric  poetry  is  required;  opportunity 
is  given  for  simple  program  recitals. 

Education    167-168— The   Teaching    of    Speech    (Oral    English). 

Lectures,    observation,    reading    and    reports.      4    points.      Professor 
Latham  and  assistant. 
S.,  10-11.50. 

Study  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  various  speech  exercises  in  schools; 
observation  of  lessons;  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  story-telling,  oral  read- 
ing,  phonetics,   recitation  from  memory,   and  educational   dramatics. 

Prerequisite:     Education  A  and   Speech   1-2,  or  equivalent  courses. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Education  B  and  Speech  3-4  or  51-52,  or  equiva- 
lent courses. 
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Education  168x.    2  points.     Practical  work  supplementary  to  Edu- 
cation 167-168. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  .  ', 
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Education  S181-182 — Plays  and  Festivals.  2  points.  Professors 
Farnsworth,  Latham,  Warner,  Abbott,  Williams,  and  other 
lecturers. 

Speech  s3a-s4a — Story-telling.     2  points.     Professor  Latham. 

Speech  s57 — Speech  Correction.     2  points.     Mrs.  Scripture. 


E— NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

Professors  Nutting  and  Goodrich,  Advisers 

In  Nursing  and  Health  there  are  seven  lines  of  work.    The  first  she 
are  open  only  to  graduate  nurses.     The  last   (VII — Public  Health)   is 
open  to  any  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
I — Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

II — Administration  of  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Ill — Hospital  Administration. 

IV — Public  Health  Nursing. 
V — School  Nursing. 

VI — Teaching  and  Supervision  in  Public  Health  Nursing. 
VII — Public  Health. 

A  departmental  certificate  is  offered  in  each  of  these  major 
subjects,  the  time  required  being  usually  two  vears.  For  students  of 
high  scholarship  and  professional  qualifications  the  certificate  in 
Public  Health  Nursing  and  School  Nursing  may  be  given  at  the  com- 
pletion of  one  year  of  required  work  (see  p.  27). 

For  those  who  have  not  had  satisfactory  previous  experience  inthese 
fields,  a  year  of  practical  work  will  be  required  before  the  certificate 
is  granted. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  a  diploma  in  each  of  these 
special  subjects  may  be  obtained  in  from  two  to  three  years,  depending 
upon  the  valuation  of  the  credentials  presented  by  the  student. 

Those  who  do  not  work  for  the  certificate  or  the  degree  may  obtain 
from  the  Registrar  an  official  statement  of  the  courses  completed. 

A  small  number  of  mature  students  of  high  professional  qualifica- 
tions who  are  unable  to  meet  the  full  educational  requirements  may  be 
admitted  to  selected  courses  as  special  students.  They  are  not  eligible 
for  the  certificate. 

Students  in  applying  should  specify  the  length  of  time  they  can 
devote  to  study  at  Teachers  College. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  registered 
in  Nursing  and  Health  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements  in  gen- 
eral academic  subjects:  two  years  of  English,  a  year  of  modern  lan- 
guage, a  year  of  history,  and  8  points  in  laboratory  sciences. 

I — Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  Professor  Nutting,  adviser, 
assisted  by  Miss  Stewart. 

This  program  of  study  is  designed  to  prepare  qualified  nurses 
for  positions  as  teachers  and  assistants  in  Schools   of  Nursing. 

Education    A    (4    points).;    Education   2    (4    points);    Education    B    (4    points). 

Education  171 — Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing   (2  points);   Education  171x — 

Teaching    practice    (2    points);    Chemistry   3 — Elements    of    Chemistry    (4    points); 
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Biology  53 — Applied  Biology — Advanced  (4  points)  ;  Biology  57 — Elementary  Mi- 
crobiology (2  points) ;  Hygiene  75 — Municipal  Sanitation  (2  points) ;  Education 
170 — Teaching  of  Nursing  Principles  and  Methods  (2  points);  Nursing  21-22 — 
History  of  Nursing  and  Contemporary  Problems  (4  points);  Nursing  64 — Materia 
Medica  (2  points) ;  Nursing  82 — Supervision  in  Hospitals  and  Training  Schools 
(2  points);  Social  Science  89-90 — Modern  Social  Problems  and  Social  Legisla- 
tion (4  points),  with  electives  to  make  a  total  of  60  points. 

II — Administration  of  Schools  of  Nursing.  Professors  Nutting 
and  Goodrich,  advisers. 

This  program  of  study  is  designed  to  prepare  women  of  superior 
educational  and  professional  qualifications  and  experience  for  positions 
as  Superintendents  in  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Education   A    (4   points);    Education   2    (4   points);    Education    B    (4   points). 

Education  171 — Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing  (2  points);  Education  172 — 
Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing  (2  points) ;  Education  174 — State  Relation 
to  Nursing  Education  (2  points);  Nursing  21-22— History  of  Nursing  and  Con- 
temporary Problems  (4  points) ;  Hygiene  75 — Municipal  Sanitation  (2  points) ; 
Nursing  83-84 — Hospital  Organization  and  Administration  (4  points)— Adminis- 
tration 61,  House  Planning  and  Institution  Planning  (2  points);  Social  Science 
89-90 — Modern  Social  Problems  and  Social  Legislation  (4  points),  with  electives 
to  make  a  total  of  60  points. 

Ill— Hospital  Administration.     Professor  Goodrich,  adviser. 

This  program  is  arranged  for  mature  students  of  high  professional 
qualifications,  who  by  personality,  character  and  experience  could  be 
expected  to  fill  satisfactorily  responsible  positions  in  the  management 
of  moderate  sized  hospitals. 

Economic  Science  1 — Elements  of  Economics  (3  points);  Social  Science  89-90— - 
Modern  Social  Problems  and  Social  Legislation  (4  points);  Hygiene  75— Municipal 
Sanitation  (2  points);  Nursing  21-22 — History  of  Nursing  and  Contemporary 
Problems  (4  points);  Nursing  83-84 — Hospital  Organization  and  Administration 
(4  points);  Administration  91— Principles  of  Organization  (2  points);  Administra- 
tion 65 — Institutional  Laundering  (2  points);  Administration  61 — House  and  Insti- 
tution Planning  (2  points);  Administation  75 — Institution  Dietaries  (4  points); 
Administration  81 — Institution  Accounts  (2  points)  ;  Nutrition  1 — Food  Economics 
(2  points),  with  electives  to  make  a  total  of  60  points. 

IV Public  Health  Nursing.    Professor  Nutting,  adviser,  assisted 

by  Miss  Strong. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  qualified  nurses  for  positions 
as  visiting  nurses  in  city  or  rural  districts,  as  tuberculosis  and  infant 
welfare  nurses;  as  sanitary  inspectors  and  welfare  workers  in  shops 
and  factories;  as  social  service  nurses  in  hospitals;  or  as  board  of 
health  assistants. 

Nursing  21 -22— History  of  Nursing  and  Contemporary  Problems  (4  points); 
Nursing  41-42— Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing  (4  points) ;  Nursing  44— 
Medical  Inspection  and  School  Nursing  (2  points);  Nursing  45— Applications  of 
Preventive  Medicine  in  Nursing  (2  points);  Hygiene  75— Municipal  Sanitation 
(2  points);  Hygiene  76— Industrial  Hygiene  (2  points);  Social  Science  89— Mod- 
ern Social  Problems  (2  points);  Social  Science  90— Social  Legislation  (2  points) , 
Nutrition  1 — Elementary  Food  Economics  (2  points);  School  of  Philanthropy  1 
(or  equivalent)— Introduction  to  Social  Work  (2  points),  with  electives  to  make 
a   total   of   30   points. 

V— School  Nursing.  Professor  Nutting,  adviser,  assisted  by  Miss 
Strong.  ,    '  ,  ,  '*'  ' '  "J 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  qualified  nurses  for  positions  as 
school   nurses   and   assistants   in  medical   inspection. 

Nursing  21-22— History  of  Nursing  and  Contemporary  Problems  (4  points); 
Nursing  41—  Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing  (2  points)  ;  Nursing  44r-Medical 
Inspection  and  School  Nursing  (2  points) ;  Nursing  44x— School  Nursing  Prac- 
tice (1  point);  Education  184— Educational  Hygiene  (3  points) ;  Nursing  45— 
Applications  of  Preventive  Medicine  (2  points) ;  Hygiene  75— Municipal  Sani- 
tation(2  points);  Nutrition  1-Food  Economics  (2  points);  Physical  Education 
57-58-Normal  Diagnosis  (4  points).;  Social  Science  89-Modern  Social  Problems 
(2  points);  Social  Science  90— Social  Legislation  (2  points) ;  School  of  Philan- 
thropy 1— Introduction  to  Social  Work  (2  points);  electives  to  make  a  total  of 
30  points. 
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VI — Teaching  and  Supervision  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  Pro- 
fessor Nutting,  adviser,  assisted  by  Miss  Strong. 

This  program  of  study  is  designed  to  prepare  qualified  nurses 
for  positions  as  superintendents,  teachers,  and  supervisors  in  Schools 
of  District  Nursing,  and  as  organizers  and  supervisors  of  school 
nursing  and  other  public  health  activities  which  are  predominantly 
educational  in  their  nature. 

Education    A    (4    points);    Education    2    (4    points) ;    Education    B    (4    points). 

Education  176 — Teaching  of  Health  Principles  (2  points);  Education  175— 
Administration  and  Education  in  Public  Health  Nursing  (2  points)  ;  Nursing  21 -22 — 
History  of  Nursing  and  Contemporary  Problems  (4  points) ;  Nursing  41 — Princi- 
ples of  Public  Health  Nursing  (2-4  points);  Nursing  44 — Medical  Inspection  and 
School  Nursing  (2  points);  Hygiene  75 — Municipal  Sanitation  (2  points);  Hygiene 
76 — Industrial  Hygiene  (2  points);  Hygiene  _  77 — Public  Health  Administration 
(2  points);  Social  Science  89-90 — Modern  Social  Problems  and  Social  Legislation 
(4  points);  Nutrition  1 — Food  Economics  (2  points);  School  of  Philanthropy  1 — 
Introduction  to  Social  Work  (2  points) ;  Economic  Science  1 — Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics (3  points)  ;  Biology  53 — Applied  Biology  (4  points)  ;  Biology  57 — Microbiol- 
ogy (2  points) ;  Education  291 — Social  Theory  of  Education  (2  points) ;  with  elec- 
tives  to  make  a  total  of   60   points. 

VII— Public  Health. 

Students  who  wish  to  give  special  attention  to  problems  of  public 
sanitation  may  elect  Practical  Science  (see  p.  122)  as  major  subject  and 
arrange  programs  with  Professor  Winslow,  adviser.  A  two-year 
program  recommended  by  the  adviser  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  may  lead  to  a  Departmental  Certificate,  or  with  two 
years  of  previous  college  work  the  program  may  lead  to  the  degree 
of   Bachelor  of  Science  in   Practical  Arts. 


COURSES  IN  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

Nursing  and  Health  Journal  Club.    Professor  Nutting,  Chairman. 
W.,  at  5.10.     Second  Wednesday  each  month  throughout  the  year. 

Organized  for  reports  and  discussion  concerning  current  literature  dealing 
with  nursing  and  health  problems. 

Nursing  3 — Physical  Care  of  Infants  and  Small  Children.  Lec- 
tures, demonstrations  and  readings.     2  points.     Dr.  Kenyon. 

Section  I:  M.,  3.10-5,  first  half-year.  Repeated,  if  ten  students 
register,  as  Section  II  in  the  second  half-year. 

Presents  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  care  of  infants  and  small  children, 
irt  a  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  following  topics  will  be  treated: 
the  basis  in  physiological  knowledge  for  the  rational  care  of  the  child;  the  physical 
care  of  the  infant  and  child,  presenting  in  turn  such  topics  as  the  daily  regime 
of  the  infant,  food,  sleep,  bathing,  clothing;  the  child,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
year,  nursery,  clothing,   food. 

Observation  in  a  day  nursery  will  be  arranged  for  those  desiring  it. 

Nursing  5 — Elementary  Home  Nursing  and  First  Aid.    2  points. 
Miss  Stewart. 
Lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  practice. 
Section  I:  Th.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.    Repeated  as 
Section  II,  second  half-year. 

Section  III :  F.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year.     Repeated  ass 
Section  IV,  second  half-year. 

Instruction  in  domestic  emergencies  and  first  aid,  and  in  simple  procedures 
in  the  home  care  of  the  sick.  It  includes  such  topics  as  the  treating  of  bleeding, 
wounds,  fractures,  sprains,  fainting,  convulsions,  shock,  asphyxiation,  and  poison- 
ing, caring  for  the  sick  when  the  professional  services  of  a  nurse  are  not  required, 
including  care  in  colds  and  other  slight  indispositions;  care  of  children  and  aged; 
simple  sick-room  procedures  and  food  for  the  sick. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  1. 
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Nursing   7 — Occupations   for  Invalids.     Lectures   and   laboratory 
work.    2  points. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.    Not  given  unless  ten  students  apply. 

Deals  with  occupations— hand-work,  plays,  games,  etc.,  as  a  method  of  treat- 
ment in  illnesses  of  various  kinds.  It  discusses  the  psychological,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  medical  bearings  of  the  subject,  the  relation  of  the  patients  mental 
and  physical  limitations  to  kinds  of  occupation  prescribed,  the  relation  ot  sex, 
a<*e,  former  employment,  etc.,  to  the  interests  and  capacities  of  patients,  and  the 
important  factors  of  cost,  wage-earning  possibilities,  and  general  environment, 
in  the  organization  of  occupational  work  in  private  homes  or  institutions.  Certain 
projects  will  be  worked  out  in  paper,  textile,  clay,  wood,  metal,  and  other  materials. 

Nursing  21-22— History  of  Nursing  and  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems. Lectures,  reading  and  reports.  4  points.  Professors  Nutting 
and  Goodrich  and  Miss  Walb. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10,  first  half-year;  Th.,  4.10-6,  second  half-year. 

Takes  up  the  historical  development  of  nursing  under  monastic,  military,  and 
secular  control,  traces  the  rise  and  growth  of  an  educational  system,  with  its 
results  in  the  hospital  and  the  community,  and  considers  the  present  status  of 
nursing  schools  with  relation  to  hospitals,  to  medicine,  and  to  public  health.  Ihe 
essentials  in  nursing  education,  the  organization  of  the  professional  field  educa- 
tional and  social  developments,  associations,  affiliations,  and  State  regulation  are 
considered. 

Nursing  41-42— Principles  of  Public  Health  Nursing.  Lectures, 
conferences  and  field  work.    4  points.    Miss  Strong. 

Section  I :  M.  at  2.10;  Tu.  at  9  (for  field  work),  first  half-year. 
Section  II :  M.  and  W.  at  3.10,  second  half-year. 

Intended  to  give  a  general  grasp  of  the  problems  in  nursing  to  be  met  in 
families  where  there  is  sickness  with  poverty;  the  measures  to  be  followed  m 
various  tvpes  of  families,  to  preserve  unity,  to  relieve  immediate  needs,  and 
to  teach  "hygiene,  preventive  methods,  and  the  handling  in  the  home  ot  acute, 
chronic,  or  contagious  illness.  The  relation  of  the  district  nurse  to  the  physician, 
the  health  authorities,  the  public  school,  the  hospital,  and  the  various  other  co- 
operating agencies,  municipal  and  philanthropic,  will  be  considered.  The.  special 
problems  of  nursing  in  social  service,  industrial  welfare  and  rural  districts  are 
considered.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  observing  and  studying  these  methods 
in  operation. 

Nursing  42x.    Practical  work.    2  points.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Nursing  44— Medical  Inspection  and  School  Nursing.     2  points. 
Dr.  Baker. 
F.  at  4.10,  second  half-year. 

Deals  with  school  nursing  in  its  relation  to  public  health  and  the  education 
of  the  child.  It  discusses  the  history  of  school  nursing,  its  development  under 
health  and  educational  authorities,  its  relation  to  medical  inspection  and  to  district 
nursing  organizations.  It  deals  with  the  supervision  of  the  child  in  the  school, 
and  in  the  home  when  excluded  from  the  school,  the  relationship  between  the 
school  and  the  home,  and  the  instruction  of  mothers  and  of  children.  ihe  pre- 
ventive aspects  of  carefully  organized  school  work,  the  technique  of  school  nursing 
typical  forms  of  organization  and  special  methods  adopted  in  rural  and  small 
communities,  reports,  statistics,  equipment  and  appliances,  etc.,  are  considered  in 
detail.  Milk  stations  and  their  management  are  included  Opportunity  tor  prac- 
tice and  observation  is  provided  in  the  schools  of  New  York. 

Nursing  44x— School  Nursing  Practice.     1  point.    Dr.  Baker. 
Tu.,  9-1 1.50,  second  half-year. 

Nursing  45— Applications    of    Preventive   Medicine   in    Nursing. 
2  points.     Dr.    Emerson. 
W.,  3.10-5,  first  half-year. 

This  course,  designed  for  nurses  in  Public  Health  Work  deals  with  the 
methods  of  application  by  nurses  of  modern  scientific  medical  knowledge  in  the 
prevention  of  disease.  It  considers  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  tuberculosis, 
and  the  more  prevalent  communicable  diseases.  It  also  deals  with  alcoholism, 
feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  etc.,  and  discusses  available  measures  for  prevention 
and  methods  of  care. 
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Nursing  64— Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.    Lectures,  demon- 
strations and  laboratory  work.    2  points.    Miss  Parker. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  9,  second  half-year. 

This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  drugs,  their  sources,  crude  forms,  and 
preparation,  with  laboratory  demonstrations;  proper  methods  of  administration 
with  physiological,  therapeutic,  and  tonic  action;  their  dosage,  cost,  and  care; 
practical  problems  in  weights  and  measures,  and  in  the  preparation  of  solutions. 
This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  the  subject  in  schools  of 
nursing. 

Nursing    82— Supervision    in    Hospitals    and    Training    Schools. 

Lectures  and  conferences.    2  points.     Professor  Goodrich. 
M.  and  F.  at  11,  second  half-year. 

An  introductory  course  designed  for  teachers  and  supervisors  who  require  a 
general  knowledge  of  organization  and  administration  in  hospitals  and  training 
schools.  It  deals  with  the  relation  of  departments  to  each  other,  and  with  the 
ordinary  problems  of  management  and  supervision;  with  the  arrangement  _  of 
practical  training  of  student  nurses,  the  nroper  coordination  of  theory  and  practice, 
and  the  preparation  of  records  and  reports. 

Nursing  83-84 — Hospital  Organization  and  Administration.    Lec- 
tures and  field  work.    4  points.    Professor  Goodrich  and  Miss  Noyes. 
M.  at  4.10;  W.,  2.10-5,  first  half-year. 
M.,  4.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  considers  the  general  problem  of  hospitals,  their  relation  to  the 
community  and  its  needs,  their  organization  and  general  administration;  the  func- 
tions of  trustees  and  committees;  the  staff  of  officers,  and  their  relations  to  medi- 
cal and  nursing  education;  the  general  organization  of  departments,  including  dis- 
pensaries, clinics,  and  social  service,  their  mutual  problems  and  relationships. 

The  second  half-year  will  deal  with  the  practical  management  of  the  hospital, 
including  the  departments  in  detail;  the  hospital  budget,  appropriations,  expendi- 
tures, and  methods  of  buving;  systems  of  record  keeping  and  accounts,  inventories, 
stock-taking;  the  furnishing  and  equipment  of  wards  and  other  departments;  organ- 
ization of  service  in  each,  duties,  salaries,  and  conditions  of  life  and  work.  The 
particular  problems  of  hospital  housekeeping,  province  and  duties  of  heads  of 
kitchens,  laundries,  linen  and  supply  rooms,  and  the  handling  of  goods,  linen, 
household  and  surgical  supplies,  are  considered  in  detail. 

Nursing  121 — Biographical  Studies.    2  points.    Half-course.     Pro- 
fessor Nutting  and  Miss  Stewart. 
Not  given  in  1915-16. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  historical  aspects  of  nursing  and  allied  subjects, 
providing  for  more  extensive  study  of  representative  leaders  in  the  field  of  nursing, 
medicine,  and  philanthropy,  and  their  contributions  to  the  public  and  the  profession. 

Education    170 — Teaching   of   Nursing   Principles   and   Methods. 

Lectures,   observation   and   laboratory  work.     2  points.     Half-course. 
Miss  Stewart. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  11,  second  half-year. 

Deals  with  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles  in  physiology, 
hygiene,  bacteriology,  physics,  psychology,  sociology,  etc..  to  the  nursing  care 
of  the  patient.  It  discusses  methods,  measures,  and  appliances  in  the  teaching 
of  ordinary  nursing  procedures,  principles  of  correct  observation,  and_  the  acquisi- 
tion of  efficiency  and  skill  in  nursing  technique.  The  course  is  intended  for 
those  who  are  to  teach  practical  nursing  methods  in  schools  of  nursing. 

Education   171 — Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing.     Lectures  and 
conferences.    2  points.    Half-course.     Miss  Stewart. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  11,  first  half-year. 

This  course  deals' with  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  in  training  schools, 
taking  up  in  detail  selected  subjects  required  in  the  ordinary  training  school  cur- 
riculum. It  considers  the  selection  and  use  of  text-  and  reference-books,  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  material  for  class  use,  lesson  plans,  and  equipment. 

Prerequisite:    Education  A. 

Education  171x.    2  points.    Observation  and  practice  work.    Supple- 
mentary to  above  course.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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Education  172— Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing.  Lectures, 
conferences,  observations  and  written  work.  2  points.  Half-course. 
Professors   Nutting   and    Goodrich. 

M.  and  W.  at  2.10,  second  half-year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  training  school  organization  in  con- 
nection with  hospitals  of  various  types  or  under  other  forms  of  government.  It 
considers  the  essentials  in  nature  and  variety  of  hospital  service,  in  administra- 
tive and  teaching  staff,  and  in  equipment  for  the  maintenance  of  educational 
work.  It  deals  with  the  general  problem  of  training  school  management;  the 
qualifications,  personality,  and  training  of  superintendent  or  principal;  her  gen- 
eral duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  administrative  side;  the  arrangement,  con- 
trol, and  supervision  of  practical  work  in  wards  or  other  hospital  departments; 
the  appointment  and  direction  of  assistan-s  and  ward  staff;  the  general  planning 
of  curriculum,  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

Education  174 — State  Relation  to  Nurses'  Education.     Lectures, 
conferences.     2  points.     Half-course.     Professor  Goodrich. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  10,  first  half-year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  training  schools  for  nurses  as  a 
part  of  the  general  system  of  education,  with  hospitals  of  various  types  as  fields 
for  training,  and  with  their  affiliations  for  educational  work.  It  considers  legis- 
lation and  registration  for  regulation  of  standards;  the  organization  and  duties 
of  examining  boards;  methods  of  supervision  and  inspection. 

Education  175— Administration  and  Education  in  Public  Health 
Nursing.  Lectures,  conferences  and  reports.  2  points.  Half-course. 
Miss  Crandall  and  Miss  Strong. 

Th.  at  9,  first  half-year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  public  health  nursing  in  its  vari- 
ous branches,  visiting  nursing,  infant  welfare,  and  tuberculosis  work,  etc.;  with 
problems  of  support,  supervision,  relationship  with  other  organizations,  classifica- 
tion and  preservation  of  records,  and  presentation  and  publication  of  reports.  It 
will  consider  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  establishing  of  training  courses  and 
other  educational  work  in  connection  with  such  organizations,  the  arrangement 
of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Education  176— Teaching  of  Health  Principles.  Lectures,  obser- 
vation and  practical  work.    4  points.    Full  course.     Miss  Strong. 

M.  and  W.  at  11,  second  half-year.  Hours  for  practical  work  to  be 
arranged. 

This  course  for  public  health  nurses  takes  up  the  teaching  of  home  and  per- 
sonal hygiene,  child  care  and  feeding,  home  nursing  and  first-aid,  etc.,  to  groups 
of  mothers,  young  girls,  and  school  children,  as  well  as  to  individuals  in  their 
homes.  It  discusses  the  material  for  such  classes,  its  sources,  arrangement,  arid 
special  problems  of  presentation,  giving  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
immigrant  mother  and  the  teaching  of  heterogeneous  groups  through  suitable  illus- 
trative  material.      Students  will  observe  and  conduct  classes  in   settlements,   etc. 

This  course  is  intended  for  senior  students. 

Education  178— Special  Problems  in  Nursing  Education.    2  points. 
Professor  Nutting. 
[Not  given  in  1915-16.] 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  in  some  detail  of  special  problems 
in    Nursing   Education.      It   is   intended    for   advanced   students. 

Education  371— Practicum   in    Nursing.     Full  course.     Professor 
Nutting. 
Tu.,  2.10-4.  first  half-year. 

This  course,  open  only  to  graduates,  provides  for  detailed  study  of  the  special 
problems  of  associations,  organization,  and  legislation  in  relation  to  educational 
work  in  nursing— the  movements,  social  and  otherwise,  affecting  the  curriculum, 
the  various  branches  of  professional  work  in  institutions  and  in  municipal  service. 

Hygiene— See  courses  in  Sanitary  Science,  Industrial  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  Administration  announced  under  Hygiene,  page  53- 
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Nursing  s33 — Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies.     2  points.     Miss 
Strong. 

Nursing  s71 — Public  Health  Nursing.    2  points.    Miss  Strong,  Dr. 
Baker  and  assistant. 

Nursing    s86 — Current    Problems    in    Training    School    Work. 

2  points.    Professor  Goodrich. 

Education   s85 — Teaching   of   Nursing   Principles   and   Methods. 
2  points.    Miss  Strong. 


F— PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Wood,  Adviser 
In  Physical  Education  there  are  three  ljnes  of  work: 
A — Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 
B — Supervision  of  Playgrounds. 

C — Supervision  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 

The   work   in   teaching   and   playgrounds    is    involved    in    four-year 

programs  (124  points)  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 

Education  and  a  diploma.     Graduate  work  may  also  be  arranged  in 

these  lines.    The  work  in  supervision  is  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

A — Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years.  In  the  first  two  years  students 
are  required  to  complete  the  following  program  of  studies: 

English  A  and  B,  two  courses  (12  points)  of  modern  languages, 
8  points  in  natural  sciences,  History  A  or  B,  Hygiene  A,  Physical 
Training  A  and  B,  and  electives  to  make  a  total  of  64  points  for 
the  first  and  second  years. 

The  following  program  of  studies  is  recommended:  First  year:  English  A, 
History  A,  Biology  1  or  4,  Hygiene  A,  Chemistry  3  or  Physics  1,  Physical  Train- 
ing A,  and  other  electives.  Second  year:  English  B,  French  A,  or  German  A, 
Physical  Education  5-6,  Cookery  1,  3,  Nutrition  1,  Fine  Arts  69-70,  Physical 
Training   B,   and  other  electives. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years.  The  program  of  studies  for  these  two 
years  requires  the  following  courses  and  electives  to  make  a  total 
of  60  points: 

Education    A    (4    points);    Education    B    (4    points);    Education   2    (4    points). 

Education  189-190 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Physical  Education 
(6  points);  Education  183-184—  Educational  Hygiene  (4  points);  Physical  Edu- 
cation 5-6 — Applied  Anatomy  (4  points);  Physical  Education  9-10 — Practice  (8 
points);  Physical  Education  55-56 — Applied  Physiology  (4  points);  Physical  Edu- 
cation 57-58— Normal  Diagnosis  and  Anthropometry  (4  points);  Physical  Edu- 
cation 59-60 — Practice  (8  points);  Physical  Education  66-66 — Kinesiology  and  Cor- 
rective Gymnastics  (4  points);  Education  187-188 — Hygiene  of  Childhood  and 
Adolescence    (4  points). 

B — Supervision  of  Playgrounds. 

For  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  a  diploma  in  this  line,  the  work 
of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  the  same  as  in  A  (for 
teachers)  described  above.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the 
program  of  A  will  be  modified  by  the  adviser  and  special  attention 
given  to  playground  problems. 

C — Supervision  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 

Special  admission  requirements:  A  Bachelor's  degree,  successful 
experience  in  teaching,  and  familiarity  with  the  introductory  courses 
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required   for  the   diploma  in  the  Teaching  of  Hygiene  and   Physical 
Education  (see  A  above). 

Required  courses :  Education  213-214 — Criticism  and  supervision  of 
instruction — two  half-courses.  Education  389-390— Practicum  in 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education — two  full  courses.  Other  courses 
recommended  by  the  adviser. 

COURSES  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Hygiene  A — Personal  Hygiene.  Open  only  to  women.  ^  Lectures, 
recitations,  reading,  reports.  2  points.  Professor  Wood,  Miss  Adams, 
Miss  Daniell,  and  Miss  Strong. 

Section  I:     M.   at   i.io,  throughout  the  year. 

Section  II:     Th.  at  i.io,  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  considers  fundamental  facts  and  principles  concerning  the  human 
body  in  relation  to  health  and  general  efficiency.  The  topics  include:  prevention 
of  disease;  treatment  of  emergencies;  improvement  of  health  by  hygienic  means; 
and  relation  of  right  living  to  personal  character,  conduct,  and  to  social  ethics. 

Physical  Training  A.  For  women.  2  points.  Miss  March  and 
Miss  Yunck. 

Section  I:  W.  and  F.  at  9,  throughout  the  year.  General  gym- 
nastics, games;  etc. 

Section  II:  Tu.  and  Th.  at  9,  throughout  the  year.  General  gym- 
nastics, games,  etc. 

Section  III:  M.  and  W.  at  11,  throughout  the  year.  General  gym- 
nastics, games,  etc. 

Section  IV:     M.  and  W.  at  5,  throughout  the  year.    Folk  dancing. 

No  other  combinations  permitted. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the.  needs  of  the 
individual  student  as  indicated  by  the  physical  examination  and  study  of  personal 
tendencies.  The  hygienic,  corrective,  and  educative  effects  of  exercises  are  sought 
in  the  arrangements  of  movements.  The  exercises  include  those  with  and  without 
apparatus;  gymnastic  drills,  games,  rhythmic  exercises,  and  swimming. 

Physical  Training  B.     For  women.     2  points.     Miss  March  and 

Miss  Yunck. 

Sections  I  and  V  are  for  Sophomores  with  major  in  Physical   Edu- 
cation.   Sections  II,  III,  and  IV  are  for  Sophomores  in  all  other  majors. 

Section  I:     W.  and  F.  at  4.10,  throughout  the  year.     Folk  dancing. 

Section  II :     Tu.  and  Th.  at  10,  throughout  the  year.    Folk  dancing. 

Section  III :  W.  and  F.  at  4.10,  throughout  the  year.  General  gym- 
nastics, games,  etc. 

Section  IV :     W.  and  F.  at  2.10,  throughout  the  year.     Athletics. 

Section  V:  Tu.  and  Th.  at  2.10,  throughout  the  year.  General 
gymnastics,  games,  etc. 

This  course  continues  the  training  in  Physical  Training  A,  increasing  the 
variety  of  movements  and  developing  the  skill  of  the  student  in  rhythmic  exer- 
cises and  games. 

Hygiene  A  and  Physical  Training  A  for  Men— Men  in  the  Fresh- 
man class  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  should  register  for  Columbia 
College  Physical  Education  A.1-A2  (4  points)  as  a  substitute  for 
Hygiene  A  and  Physical  Training  A. 

Lectures:  First  half-year— M.  at  2.10,  or  Tu.  at  2.10,  or  F.  at  10,  or 
S.  at  9.  Second  half-year— M.  at  1.10  or  2.10,  Tu.  at  2.10,  or  S.  at  10. 
Gymnasium:  Throughout  the  year.  M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  10  or  11  or  2.10 
or  3.10,  or  Tu.,  Th.,  and  S.  at  10  or  11. 

Physical  Training  B  for  Men— Sophomore  men  should  register  for 
Columbia  College  Physical  Training  1-2  (2  points)  in  place  of  B. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  4.10;  or  Tu.,  Th.,  and  S.  at  10  or  3.10. 
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Physical  Education  1-2 — Elementary  Practice  for  Women. 
2  points.    Miss  March. 

Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10.    Room  255  Thompson. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  wish  to  secure  material  for  teaching  simple  gymnasium  exercises,  games  and 
dances,  such  as  are  suitable  for  classroom  or  playground.  The  exercises  include 
those  with  and  without  apparatus;  gymnastic  drills,  games,  swimming,  and  ele- 
mentary dancing. 

Physical  Education  3-4 — Advanced  Practice  for  Women.    2  points. 
Miss  March. 
W.  and  F.  at  3.10. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physical  Education  1-2,  with  special  emphasis 
on  folk  dancing  and  the  practice  and  coaching  of  various  athletic  games. 

Physical  Education  5-6 — Applied  Anatomy.  Lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  recitations.  4  points.  Professor  Keyes  and  Professor 
Williams. 

Tu.  at  1. 10  and  Th.  at  3.10.    Room  252  Thompson. 

This  course  deals  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body  from  the  standpoint 
of  education.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  anatomy  of  growth  and 
development. 

Physical  Education  9-10 — Practice.  One  lecture  and  eight  periods 
of  practice  work  each  week.  8  points.  Professor  Williams,  Miss 
Thornton,  Miss  March,  and  Mr.  Holm. 

Lecture,  M.  at  n.  Practice,  Th.  at  9;  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  and  F.  at  10; 
Tu.  at  11 ;  F.  at  3.10. 

The  lecture  treats  the  dance  as  a  form  of  art,  and  presents  the  evolution 
of  the  dance-drama  and  the  relation  of  the  dance  to  the  other  arts  of  movement. 
The  meaning  of  the  dance  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  origin  and  place  among 
primitive  people. 

The  practice  aims  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  elementary  gymnastics, 
including  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus;  exercises  on  the  various 
forms  of  gymnastic  apparatus;  social  dancing  and  elementary  classic  dancing; 
swimming  and  gymnastic  games.  The  practice  work  in  dancing  follows  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  dance  through  national  dancing  and  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  rhythms 
of  the  dance. 

For  men,  an  equivalent  of  this  course  will  be  given  in  the  University  Gym- 
nasium. This  will  include  2  to  4  hours  a  week  of  gymnastic  practice  with 
Columbia  College  Freshmen,  supplemented  by  1  hour  a  week  of  additional  instruc- 
tion, which  will  include  discussion  of  gymnastic  technique. 

Physical   Education   55-56 — Applied   Physiology.     Lectures,   reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.     4  points.     Professor  Williams. 
Tu.  at  2.10;  Th.  at  1.10-3.    Room  251  Thompson. 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  physiological  principles  to  problems 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education.  Special  study  will  be  given  through  experi- 
mental and  laboratory  methods  to  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  activity  upon 
various  physiological  functions,  and  upon  the  human  body  as  a  whole  at  different 
stages  of  development. 

Physical  Education  57-58 — Normal  Diagnosis  and  Anthropom- 
etry. 4  points.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Professor  Keyes  and 
Miss  March. 

M.  and  W.  at  1.10.    Room  252  Thompson. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  variations  of  the  normal  types  of  the  human  organism;  to  consider  methods 
for  determining  conditions  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  course  will  include 
the  following:  Recording  of  personal  and  family  history;  its  value,  its  interpreta- 
tion in  relation  to  heredity,  environment  and  health;  anthropometry;  methods  of 
making  general  health  examinations,  including  special  methods  for  examining  ears, 
eyes,   circulatory  and   respiratory   systems,   spine,    and   feet. 

Students  will  have  practical  experience^  in  all  of  the  different  methods  and 
procedures  studied,  including  practical  work  in  school  inspection. 
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Physical  Education  59-60— Advanced  Practice.  One  lecture  and 
eight  periods  of  practice  each  week.  8  points.  Professor  Williams, 
Miss  Beegle,  and  Mr.  Holm. 

Lecture,  Th.  at  9.    Practice,  Tu.  at  9;  M.  and  Tu.  at  10;  Th.  at  11;  • 
M.,   Tu.,  and  Th.  at  3-io. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Physical  Education  9-10.  The  course  includes: 
instruction  in  gymnastics,  games,  social  and  classic  dancing,  swimming,  competitive 
games,  athletic  sports,  such  as  basketball,  field  hockey,  indoor  baseball,  hand- 
ball bowling,  field  and  track  athletics,  and  practice  in  the  construction  and  execu- 
tion of  games  suitable  for  children.  The  historical  study  of  dancing  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  course  9-10,  and  will  include  some  of  the  dance-dramas  of  the  17tn 
and  18th  centuries.  The  constructive  work  aims  to  give  practice  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  in  the  composition  of  dances.  

For  men,  an  equivalent  of  this  course  will  be  given  in  the  University  Gym- 
nasium. This  will  include  2  to  4  hours  a  week  of  gymnastic  practice  with  the 
Columbia  College  Sophomores,  supplemented  by  one  hour  a  week  of  additional 
instruction,  which  will  include  discussion  of  gymnastic  technique. 

Physical  Education  64— History  of  Physical  Education.  Lec- 
tures, collateral  reading,  reports,  and  discussions.  2  points.  Pro- 
fessor Williams. 

W.  and  F.  at  9,  second  half-year.    Room  252  Thompson. 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics:  Bodily  activities  and  play  of 
primitive  man;  physical  education  among  the  different  civilized  races  be  tore  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  particular  attention  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
modern  movement,  and  development  of  national  systems  of  physical  education  in 
Sweden  Germany,  and  England;  present  progress  in  this  field  of  education  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  different  European  countries,  with  a  comparison  of 
the  different  so-called  "systems"  of  physical  training;  principles  underlying  the 
science  of  physical  education. 

Physical  Education  65-66— Kinesiology  and  Corrective  Gym- 
nastics. Lectures  and  practice.  4  points.  Professor  Williams  and 
Miss  Drew.  m  _  „   _,. 

M.  at  9 ;  M.  and  W.  at  4.10,  throughout  the  year.  Room  252  1  hompson. 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  and  mechanisms  of  bodily  movements. 
The  following  topics  are  considered:  Importance  of  posture  in  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  body  and  to  the  efficiency  of  different  movements;  effects  of  various 
exercises  upon  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  It  also  presents  in  a  practical 
way  faults  of  posture  commonly  found  in  growing  children.  Lateral  curvature  of 
The  spin?  round  shoulders,  and  weak,  flat  feet  will  be  studied  Students,  will 
practice  individual  corrective  work  with  groups  of  children  under  supervision, 
and  opportunity  will  be  given  for  voluntary  work  or  observation  at  some  of  the 
hospital  clinics  in  the  city. 

Physical  Education  75-76— Theory  of  Play  and  Games.    2  points. 
Miss  Thornton. 
Tu.  at  3.10.    Room  252  Thompson. 

This  course  deals  with  the  place  and  function  of  the  game  from  the  genetic 
standpoint;  the  relation  of  the  game  to  the  other  activities  of  the  child;  the  develop- 
ment from  the  game-form  to  more  highly  organized  forms  of  activity;  and  the 
use  and  construction  of  the  game  in  accord  with  the  child  s  interests. 

Physical  Education  77-78— The  Dramatic  Game.  Practice.  2  points. 
Miss  Thornton. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  5.10.     Thompson  Gymnasium. 

This  course  presents  the  earliest  forms  of  the  dramatic  game..  Studies  are 
made  of  children's  games  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  simplest  dances 
and  dramas  of  primitive  people  and  of  the  folk  of  h-urope. 

Physical  Education  81-82— The  Pageant  and  the  Dance.  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations.    3  points.     Miss  Beegle  and  assistants. 

S.,  10-11.50,  throughout  the  year. 
Lectures  upon  the  educational,  social,  and  civic  significance  of  festival  activity 
will  be  ollowed  by  a  historical  sketch  of  the  various  forms  of  pageantry  Methods 
of  olannine  and  preparation  will  receive  thorough  exposition..  Attention  will  be 
g  ven  tS  the  fundamental  types  of  dancing  and  their  place  in  he  pageant  and 
festival.      The   subject    of    dramatic   structure,    selection   and   adaptation    of   music, 
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costumes  and  the  pictorial  aspect  of  pageantry  will  be  treated  in  a  practical  way 
so  that  teachers  and  social  workers  may  have  a  definite  working  plan  as  well  as  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  pedagogic  and  social  significance  of  pageants  and  festivals. 

Education  183-184 — Educational  Hygiene.  Lectures,  collateral 
reading,  demonstration,  and  reports.  4  points.  Two  half-courses. 
Professor  Wood. 

M.,  W.,  and  F.  at  2.10.    Room  164  Thompson. 

Education  183  in  the  first  half-year,  deals  with  personal  health  and  sanitation, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  life  and  needs  of  teachers.  The  topics  include 
the  argument  for  the  careful  study  of  health  and  hygiene;  ideals  of  health 
influencing  different  peoples;  ethical  and  economic  aspects  of  hygiene;  changes 
in  the  organism  due  to  evolution  and  civilization,  and  health  problems  arising 
from  these  changes;  conditions  necessary  to  the  perfect  state  of  the  body  and 
the  activity  of  the  various  functions;  causes  of  weakness,  injury,  degeneration 
and  disease;  prevention  of  disease  and  improvement  of  health  by  hygienic  means; 
the  treatment  of  emergencies,  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.  Under  Sanitation 
the  course  will  include  brief  consideration  of  the  following  topics;  the  _  effect 
of  environment  upon  health;  sanitary  control  of  food,  air,  and  water;  disposal 
of  garbage  and  sewage;  micro-organisms  as  causes  of  disease;  the  prevention  and 
control  of  communicable  disease  by  isolation,  quarantine,  disinfection,  inoculation, 
and  other  protective  measures. 

Education  184  in  the  second  half-year,  deals  with  school  hygiene.  The 
chief  topics  of  the  course  are:  the  place  and  scope  of  school  hygiene  in_  educa- 
tion; the  physical  organization  and  comparative  development  of  the  child;  the 
distribution  of  responsibility  for  the  care  of  children's  health;  health  examina- 
tions of  children;  signs  of  health  and  disease  in  the  appearance  and  activity 
of  the  child;  diseases  and  abnormal  conditions  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by 
school  life;  functions  of  the  school  physician  and  school  nurse;  statistics  of 
physical  conditions  and  diseases  of  school  children;  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  deformity  by  hygienic  surroundings,  healthful  postures  and  activities;  school 
sanitation;  hygienic  requisites  in  construction,  arrangement,  furnishing,  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings;  hygiene  of  instruction;  instruction 
in  hygiene,  with  discussion  of  matter  and  methods  suitable  for  different  grades; 
general  requirements  for  motor  training  of  children;  adaptation  of  fundamental 
muscular  activities  in  play,  games,  dancing,  and  gymnastics,  to  children  of  different 
ages  and  to  individual  needs;  application  of  principles  of  hygiene  and  physical 
education  in  the  special  education  of  abnormal  and  deficient  children. 

Education    185-186 — Play    and    Playgrounds.      Lectures,    required 
reading  and  observation.    Two  half-courses,  or  4  points.    Mr.  Johnson. 
M.  and  W.  at  5.10.    Room  164  Thompson. 

This  course  is  intended  for  men  and  women  who  are  preparing  for  work  in 
recreation  systems  and  playgrounds.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  Modern 
theories  of  play — its  physical,  mental,  moral  and  social  significance;  municipal 
recreation;  play  activities  adapted  to  various  periods  of  development;  the  modern 
play  movement — its  history  and   future;    rural   recreation;  commercial   recreation. 

Education  186x.  Practical  work  in  connection  with  185-186.  2  points. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  practical  work  will  include  singing  games,  simple  folk  dances,  gymnastic 
and  competitive  games,  and  games  of  skill. 

Education    187-188 — Hygiene    of    Childhood    and    Adolescence. 

Lectures,  reference  reading,  discussions,  and  reports.  4  points.  Two 
half-courses.     Professor  Wood. 

Lecture,  S.  at  11.    Room  164  Thompson. 

Conferences,  S.  at  12. 

This  course  will  consider  the  life  and  education  of  the  child  from  the  stand- 
point of  biologic  values.  The  topics  in  the  course  include:  heredity  and  pre- 
natal influences  affecting  the  life  of  the  child;  application  of  principles  of  biologic 
efficiency  to  care  in  infancy  and  childhood;  hygiene  of  adolescence;  sex-hygiene 
and  sex-education. 

Education  189-190 — Teaching  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education. 

Lectures    and    discussions.     4  points.     Two    half-courses.     Professor 
Wood  and  assistants. 
Tu.  and  Th.  at  4.10.    Room  164  Thompson. 
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Education  190x.    Practical  work  in  connection  with  189-190.    Hours 

must  be  arranged  before  registration. 

Tn  the  class  work  the  following  topics  will  be  presented:  scope  of  physical 
education and  school  hygiene;  relation  of  physical  education  to  education  in 
ee  erl 1°  material  and  methods  involved  in  health  examinations-hygienic  care  of 
Ss— medical  inspections— supervision  of  school  sanitation,  and  hygiene  of  in- 
struction-teacning  of  hygiene  in  schools-teaching  and  supervision  of  motor  activi- 
i S  involved  in  physical  education;  problems  of  organization  and  administration, 
phvskTeducat"onTn  the  elementary  school;  relation  between  the  social  occupa- 
tions of  the  child  and  activities  in  the  gymnasium;  presentation  of  formal  gym- 
nastics as  the  techbic  of  the  various  forms  of  activity. 

Education  191— Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  Elementary  Grades. 

Lectures,    conferences,    reports,    and    observations.     2    points.      Halt- 
course.     Miss  Reesor. 
Hours  to  be  arranged,  first  half-year. 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  the  teaching  or  supervision 
of  the .elementary  grades.  It  will  deal  with  the  general  principles  underlying 
health  ir sScSoi a^d  also  with  the  practical  application  of  these  The  subject  of 
hveiene  is  viewed  more  as  a  method  than  as  a  special  subject  to  be  taught.  In 
this  wlv  instruction  in  hygiene  becomes  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  present  inter- 
es  s  Sd  activkies  of  the  child  and  is  intimately  and  .sympathetically  connected 
Sth  every  phase  of  child  life  and  development  A  critical  study  and  comparison 
of  tvnical  text-books  and  courses  of  study  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  deter- 
ot  tj'p'cai  teK^.D°°Pt;onu  arrangement,  and  treatment  of  subject-matter  for  use 
in  "the?  various  grade  o ^'tlfe  deSary  school.  The  work  wHl  include  observa- 
tionl    of Teionsgtaugbt  and   a   detailed  study  of  the   suggested   scheme  of   work   in 

USC  tVrequis^^^ralkl:     Education   187-188,   or  Education  251-252. 

Education  193-194— Dramatic  Expression  in  Physical  Education. 

4  points      Two  half-courses.     Miss  Thornton  and  Madame  Alberti. 
W.  and  F.  at  310.    Room  252  Thompson. 

This   course   aims  to   give   Physical   Education   students   and   others   an    under- 

ing  the  d™.™facnllfl*°l  ^iry  strTel  short  pantomimic  plays  and.  in  the 
the  d?l™*z*t0?jLu  The  subject-matter  will  be  studied  from  the  viewpoint 
^Slffi^  ^Sfa£  priSSks  involved  in  the  technique  of  production. 

Education  195-196— Problems  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion     For   graduate   students.     Two   half-courses.     Professor   Wood 

and  others.  ■  ,     r 

Hours  to  be  arranged  before  registration. 

Education  195x-196x.  Supplementary  to  195-196.  Two  half-courses. 
Professor  Wood  and  others.  # 

Hours  to  be  arranged  before  registration. 

Education  389-390— Practicum  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion.    Two  full  courses.     Professor  Wood. 

from  each  student. 

OTHER  COURSES  IN  HYGIENE 

See  under  Hygiene  (p.  53)  and  Biology  (p.  40) 

SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Announcement  of  special  classes  in  Physical  Education  will  be  made 
in  a  bullet^  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Teachers 
College. 
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Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  will  be 
found  in  Room  158  of  the  Thompson  Building  on  registration  days 
to  advise  with  students  and  approve  programs.  Admission  to  and 
registration  for  each  course  in  Physical  Education  must  be  approved 
by  the  advisers  in  the  department. 

Physical  Education  s6 — Applied  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and 
Viscera.    2  points.     Professor  Keyks. 

Physical  Education  s9a — Calisthenics.  1  point.1  Miss  March  and 
Miss  Pray. 

Physical  Education  s9b — Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics.  1  point.1 
Mr.  Fette. 

Physical  Education  slOa — Gymnastics  for  Women.  1  point.1  Miss 
March  and  Miss  Pray. 

Physical  Education  slOb — Gymnastics  for  Men.  1  point.1  Mr. 
Fette. 

Physical  Education  sll — Folk  and  National  Dances  (elementary). 
1  point.1    Miss  Hawksley. 

Physical  Education  sl2 — Folk  and  National  dances  (intermedi- 
ate).    1  point.1     Miss  Hawksley. 

Physical  Education  sl3— Folk  and  National  Dances  (advanced). 
1   point.1     Miss  Pray. 

Physical  Education  sl4— Swimming.     1  point.1     Mr.  Holm. 

Physical  Education  sl5 — March  Tactics.  1  point.1  Professor 
Williams. 

Physical  Education  si 6a— Athletics  (Field  Events).  1  point.1 
Mr.  Wardlaw. 

Physical  Education  si 6b— Athletics  (Practice  of  Games).  1  point.1 
Mr.  Wardlaw. 

Physical  Education  sl6c— Athletics  (Coaching  of  Games). 
1  point.1     Miss  Hawksley. 

Physical  Education  sl8— Discussion  of  the  Program  and  Prac- 
tice in  the  Demonstration  Playgrounds.  2  points.  Mr.  Wardlaw, 
Miss  Fette  and  Miss  Rankin. 

Physical  Education  s56— Physiology  of  Exercise.  2  points.  Dr. 
Morrison. 

Physical  Education  s57 — Normal  Diagnosis.  2  points.  Professor 
Keyes  and  Miss  March. 

Physical  Education  s59— Advanced  Calisthenics  and  Mimetic 
Exercises.    1  point.1    Mr.  Fette. 

Physical  Education  s60— Football,  Basketball,  and  Baseball  for 
Coachers  and  Players.  2  points.  Professor  Williams  and  Mr. 
Wardlaw. 

Physical  Education  s61— Folk  Dances  for  Men.  1  point.1  Mr. 
Caskey. 

Physical  Education  s62— Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Dancing  for 
Men."    1   point.1     Mr.  Caskey. 

Physical  Education  s65— Kinesiology.  2  points.  Professor 
Williams. 

iCredited   only   when  taken  in  connection   with  any   other  one-point  course    in 
physical  education. 
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Physical  Education  s66 — Corrective  Exercises.  2  points.  Miss 
Drew  and  Dr.  Morrison. 

Physical  Education  s71— Advanced  Dancing.  2  points.  Miss 
Colby. 

Physical  Education  s72— Playground  Games.  2  points.  Miss 
Fette. 

Physical  Education  s80— The  School  Play  and  Festival  in  Pan- 
tomime.    2  points.     Madame  Alberti. 

Physical  Education  s97— Fundamentals  of  Playground  and 
Recreation  Work.    2  points.     Mr.  Fette. 

Physical  Education  sl20— The  Dramatic  Game.  Half-course. 
Miss  Hawksley. 

Education  sl81— Plays  and  Festivals.  Professors  Farnsworth, 
Latham,  Warner,  Abbott  and  Williams  and  other  lecturers. 

Education  sl83 — Personal  Hygiene.  2  points.  Professors 
Williams  and  Keyes. 

Education  s40— Plays  and  Games  for  Young  Children.  Professor 
Crawford. 

Education  sl40— The  Dramatic  Arts  in  Education.  Professor 
Crawford. 

Education  sl89— Teaching  of  Physical  Education.  3  points.  Pro- 
fessor Williams  and   Miss   Colby. 

Physical  Education  sX— Hygienic  Gymnastics  (for  Men). 
1  point.1     Dr.  Morrison. 

Physical  Education  sY— Hygienic  Gymnastics  (for  Women). 
1  point.1     Miss  Pray. 

Education  sl95— Boy  Scouts  and  Other  Organizations  for 
Youth.     Half-course.    Professor  Elsom. 

Physical  Education  sl96— Practice  in  Scoutcraft  and  Other  Club 
Activities  of  Youth.     2  points.     Professor  Elsom. 

Public  Lectures— Construction  and  Equipment  of  Gymnasia  and 
Playgrounds.     No  credit.    Mr.  Coop. 


G— PRACTICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Broadhurst,  adviser,  with  the  co-operation  of  Professors 
Bigelow,  Wood,  Gies,  and  Sherman. 

The  major  subject  in  Practical  Science  is  recommended  to  students 
who  do  not  care  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  any  technical  depart- 
ment in  Practical  Arts,  but  who  want  a  general  curriculum  which 
emphasizes  the  applications  of  science. 

Students  who  elect  Practical  Science  as  their  major  subject  are 
required  to  complete  the  following  program  of .  studies  to  make  124 
points  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts: 

General  Courses:  English  A  and  B,  a  modern  language  (6  points), 
History  A  or  B,  Hygiene  A,  Biology  3,  4,  Chemistry  1-2,  Physics  1, 
Physical  Training  A  and  B. 

Technical  Courses:  Biology  57,  Chemistry  31  or  41,  51  or  125, 
Nutrition  51  or  71,  Hygiene  75  or  76,  with  other  courses  chosen  under 
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the  direction  of  the  adviser  according  to  specialization  in  (a)  applied 
biology,  (b)  applied  chemistry  and  physics,  (c)  hygiene  (including 
public  health),   (d)  nutrition,  or   (e)   industrial  geography.     45  points. 

Electives  to  complete  124  points. 

Students  who  intend  to  take  this  major  in  a  four  years'  course  for  the 
bachelor's   degree    are   recommended   to   plan   their   program   of   studies  as    follows: 

First  year:  English  A,  French  A,  or  German  A,  History  A,  Hygiene  A, 
Biology  3,  4,  Chemistry  1-2,  Physical  Training  A.  Second  year:  English  B, 
Biology  57,  Chemistry  31  or  41,  Physics  1,  Physical  Training  B,  and  electives. 
Third  year:  Chemistry  51,  Hygiene  76,  Nutrition  51  or  71,  and  electives.  Fourth 
year:    Technical  courses  and  electives  under  the  direction  of  the  adviser. 

Any  courses  announced  under  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geography, 
Hygiene,  Nutrition,  or  Physics,  may  be  taken  in  the  technical  or 
elective  groups. 

Those  students  who  expect  to  teach  any  phase  of  practical  science 
should  in  the  'third  and  fourth  years  elect  Education  A,  B  and  2 
(total  12  points). 
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FELLOWSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  GRANTS 

Teachers  College  awards  annually  a  number  of  fellowships,  forty 
or  more  scholarships,  and  a  number  of  grants  for  foreign  research, 
all,  except  where  special  announcement  is  made  to  the  contrary,  open 
to  men  and  women. 

Fellowships  and  Research  Scholarships 

i  A  special  Fellowship  Fund,  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  dol- 
lars is  assigned  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  to  Fellows 
and' Research  Scholars;  the  normal  assignment  to  a  fellowship  being 
five  hundred,  that  to  a  research  scholarship  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Any  unexpended  balance  in  the  Fellowship  Fund  may  be 
assigned  to  graduate  students  under  the  regulations  that  obtain  for 
the  award  of  graduate  scholarships. 

The  Frances  E.  Field  Fellowship,  established  in  1912  by  Miss  Grace 
H.  Dodge,  is  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean. 

The  Grace  H.  Dodge  Fellowship  (open  to  women  only),  of  the 
annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  established  in  1914  m  memory  of 
Miss  Dodge,  is  awarded  by  the  Faculties  of  Teachers  College.  The 
educational  standard  required  of  applicants  is  the  same  as  for  other 
fellowships,  but  the  holder  may  have  the  privilege  of  pursuing  either 
graduate  or  professional  courses  in  any  department  of  the  College. 

2.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  applicants  who  are  qualified  to 
become  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  and  diplomas  and  who  give 
evidence  of  special  fitness  to  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  and 
original  investigation  in  the  various  fields  of  Education,  including 
Household  Arts  Education.  The  term  of  each  fellowship  is  one  year, 
dating  from  July  1,  residence  beginning  at  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year  in  September.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  from  any  cause,  the 
Faculty  may  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  original  appointments  are  made.  A  Fellow  may  be 
reappointed  at  the  end  of  a  year  for  reasons  of  weight.  No  Fellow 
may  be  reappointed  for  more  than  two  terms  of  one  year  each. 

3.  All  Fellows  are  required  to  pursue  their  studies  during  the  term 
of  their  fellowship  at  this  University,  unless  permission  be  granted 
them  by  the  Faculty  to  study  elsewhere.  Every  holder  of  a  fellow- 
ship is  expected  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  allotted  to  him 
in  connection  with  his  course  of  study,  which  must  be  one  leading 
to  a  Master's  or  a  Doctor's  degree  with  a  major  subject  in  Education. 
He  will  be  expected  some  time  during  the  academic  year  to  give  evi- 
dence of  his  progress  by  the  preparation  of  an  essay,  the  completion 
of  a  research,  the  delivery  of  a  lecture,  or  by  some  similar  method. 

4.  All  stipends  of  Fellows  are  paid  in  ten  equal  installments,  two 
installments  being  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  half-year.  The  holder 
of  a  fellowship  is  required  to  pay  all  established  fees.  No  Fellow 
is  allowed  to  accept  remunerative  employment  except  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  and  the  acceptance  of  any  such  employment,  without 
such  permission,  shall  operate  to  vacate  the  fellowship.  In  case  of 
the  failure  of  any  Fellow  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  fellowship  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  he  shall 
forfeit  all  privileges  and  emoluments  conferred  upon  him  by  such 
fellowship,  and  the  Faculty  may  at  any  time  declare  the  fellowship 
vacant. 
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5.  Applications  for  fellowships  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Teachers  College,  prior  to  March  1  preceding  the  academic  year 
for  which  the  appointment  is  desired,  on  blank  forms  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

.The  application  must  present  evidence : 

(a)  of  an  academic  training  of  a  liberal  character,  preferably  with 
one  or  more  testimonials  from  officers  of  educational  institutions 
previously  attended ; 

(b)  of  decided  fitness  for  undertaking  original  research  in  the 
field  of  Education,  such  as  a  written  or  printed  example  or  record 
of  professional  work  already  performed;  and 

(c)  of  upright  character,  such  as  a  testimonial  from  a  former 
instructor. 

As  soon  as  the  awards  are  determined,  a  statement  of  the  result 
is  sent  to  each  applicant. 

6.  A  special  fellowship  fund,  established  in  1909,  is  available  for 
professors  in  foreign  colleges  associated  with  American  missionary 
societies. 

Graduate  Scholarships 

7.  Eight  or  more  graduate  scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  are 
awarded  on  the  same  general  conditions  as  the  fellowships.  They  may 
be  renewed  for  a  second  term  of  one  year  in  case  the  holder  gives 
evidence  of  superior  ability.  In  case  any  scholarship  is  not  awarded 
in  any  year,  or  in  case  any  scholarship  becomes  vacant,  an  additional 
scholar  may  be  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy.  Teachers  College 
Graduate  Scholars  are  required  to  enroll  themselves  as  candidates  for 
a  diploma  and  higher  degree  with  a  major  subject  in  Education,  and 
pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  leading  thereto,  and  to  perform  such 
College  duties,  including  proctoring  in  examinations,  as  may  be  assigned. 

8.  Stipends  of  scholars  are  paid  in  equal  semi-annual  installments, 
on  the  opening  day  of  each  half-year  in  each  academic  year.  Scholars 
are  required  to  pay  all  established  fees. 

9.  Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Teachers  College,  prior  to  March  1  preceding  the  academic 
year  for  which  the  appointment  is  sought,  on  blank  forms  which 
may  be  had  on  application.  An  applicant  for  a  fellowship  who  is 
unsuccessful  may  allow  his  original  application  to  remain  on  file  as 
an  application  for  a  scholarship.  As  soon  as  the  awards  are  deter- 
mined, a  statement  of  the  result  is  sent  to  each  applicant. 

Foreign  Research  Fund 

10.  Teachers  College  established  in  1910  a  Foreign  Research  Fund 
to  aid  competent  students  in  investigating  special  phases  of  Educa- 
tion in  foreign  countries. 

11.  In  general  this  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually  will  be 
divided  among  several  students  so  as  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  traveling 
and  residence  abroad. 

12.  Recipients  of  grants  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  Comparative  Education.  They  will  be  required 
to  submit  the  result  of  their  investigations  in  a  form  suitable  for 
publication. 

13.  Applications  for  grants  from  this  fund  should  be  made  on  blanks 
to  be   obtained   from   the   Secretary  of   Teachers   College   and   to  be 
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returned  to  him  for  consideration  on  or  before  December  I  annually. 
Awards  will  be  announced  on  or  before  December  15. 

14.  Recipients  of  grants  should  be  prepared  to  start  for  Europe 
by  the  first  of  February,  following. 

Undergraduate  and  Special  Scholarships 

15.  The  following  undergraduate  and  special  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually.  Applications  should  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  graduate  scholarships,  on  blank  forms  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College,  to  be  returned  for  consideration  prior  to  March 
I  preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the  appointment  is  sought. 

16.  The  "Tileston  Scholarship"  (undergraduate),  of  the  annual  value 
of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  in  1891  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson. 

17.  The  "Shackleford  Scholarship"  (undergraduate),  of  the  annual 
value  of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  in  1892  by  the  Misses  Shackleford. 

18.  The  "Pond  Scholarship"  (undergraduate),  of  the  annual  value 
of  seventy-five  dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Porter. 

19.  The  "Charlotte  Louisa  Williams  Scholarship"  (open  only  to 
women),  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded 
and  endowed  in  1897  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson  and  Miss  Grace  H. 
Dodge. 

20.  The  "Earl  Scholarship"  (open  only  to  men),  of  the  annual 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in  1897. 

21.  The  "Hoadley  Scholarship,"  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,   founded  and  endowed  in   1899. 

22.  The  "Runyan  Scholarship,"  established  in  1910,  from  the  in- 
come of  a  fund  given  in  memory  of  Mary  Duncan  Runyan,  professor 
of  Kindergarten  from  1897  to  1905. 

23.  The  Livingston  Scholarships,  from  a  fund  of  the  annual  value 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hoe, 
awarded    by    the    Dean    to    foreign    students,    preferably    missionary 

24.  The  "Delta  Sigma  Alumnae  Scholarship,"  of  the  annual  value 
of  seventy-five  dollars,  given  since  1910,  by  the  Delta  Sigma  Alumnae 
Association,  awarded  annually  by  the  Dean. 

25.  The  "Caroline  Scholarship,"  in  Domestic  Science,  of  the  annual 
value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  founded  and  endowed  in  1903 
by  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes. 

26.  Practical  Arts  Scholarships,  from  a  fund  of  the  annual  value 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  awarded  annually  by  the  Faculty. 

27.  The  "Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Scholarship,"  of  the  annual  value 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  given  since  1910  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins,  awarded  annually  by  the  Dean.  m 

28.  The  "Army  and  Navy  Scholarship,"  founded  by  the  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1906,  awarded  annually  to  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  preferably  of  "Cincinnati"  ancestry,  upon  the  written  nomina- 
tion of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  attested  by 
its  seal  and  the  signature  of  its  President  and  Secretary.  Provided 
that:  In  case  this  Society  should  fail  to  nominate  a  candidate  on 
or  before  September  1,  in  any  year,  the  Faculty  shall  have  power  to 
assign  the  scholarship  to  any  properly  qualified  daughter  of  an  officer 
of  the  regular  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  Scholarship 
carries  with  it,  besides  free  tuition  in  all  or  any  of  the  courses  offered 
by  Teachers  College,  or  by  Columbia  University  in  its  behalf,  an 
income  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
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PRIZES 

Prize  of  the  Colonial  Dames 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  gold  and  a  silver  medal  is  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  to  that  student  of  Teachers 
College  who  presents  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  connected  with  the 
colonial  history  of  America.  Papers  must  be  presented  to  the  head 
of  the  department  of  History  on  or  before  April  20.  The  topics  are 
publicly  announced  several  months  in  advance. 

Prize  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  awarded  annually  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  that  student  of  Teachers  College 
who  presents  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  connected  with  the  activity 
of  the  South  before  or  during  the  war  between  the  States.  Papers 
must  be  presented  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  History  on  or 
before  April  20.    The  topics  are  announced  several  months  in  advance. 

Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  Prize 

A  prize  of  $40,  to  be  known  as  the  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  Prize, 
is  awarded  annually  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  rights  of  man  by  a 
student  who  has  been  regularly  enrolled  in  Columbia  College,  or 
Barnard  College,  or  Teachers  College,  as  a  candidate  for  an  academic 
degree  for  not  less  than  one  academic  year. 

COLLEGE   LOAN  FUNDS 
Ruth  Loan  Fund 

A  fund  known  as  the  Ruth  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  1896,  to 
enable  students  in  the  later  years  of  their  courses  to  supplement 
means  already  at  their  command.  Its  advantages  are  usually  open 
only  to  students  who  are  already  in  residence.  The  amount  loaned  to 
any  student  in  a  single  year  averages  $75  and  is  never  more  than 
$100.  The  student  is  required  to  give  a  note  for  the  amount  borrowed, 
payable  at^  some  definite  time,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

Applications  should  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  to  the  Con- 
troller of  Teachers  College. 

General  Loan  Fund 

A  General  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
in  1897,  and  augmented  by  gifts  of  $159  from  the  class  of  1906,  $100 
from  the  class  of  1908,  $300  from  the  class  of  1910,  $450  from  the 
class  of  191 1,  $300  from  the  class  of  1912,  $300  from  the  class  of 
1913,  and  $225  from  the  class  of  1914,  is  administered  in  the  same 
way  asthe  Ruth  Loan  Fund. 

Applications  should  be  made  personally  or  in  writing  to  the  Con- 
troller of  Teachers  College. 

The  Mary  Schenck  Woolman  Loan  Fund 

This  loan  fund  was  established  in  1912  by  the  former  students  and 
colleagues  of  Mrs.  Woolman,  in  recognition  of  her  long  service  in 
Teachers^  College.  It  is  open  to  students  in  residence  in  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts  who  must  have  temporary  financial  help  and  who 
intend  subsequently  to  enter  the  department  of  Household  Arts  Edu- 
cation and  to  students  in  residence  in  the  department  of  Household 
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Arts  Education.  The  student  is  required  to  give  a  note  for  the 
amount  payable  at  some  definite  time,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Controller  of  Teachers  College. 

Nursing  and  Health  Loan  Fund 

The  Nursing  and  Health  Branch  of  the  Teachers  College  Alumni 
Association  has  established  a  loan  fund  to  be  used  for  regularly 
matriculated  students  in  the  second  year  of  the  Nursing  and  Health 
course.  The  regulations  specify  that  not  more  than  $200  be  loaned 
to  any  one  student,  that  not  more  than  $400  be  loaned  in  any  one 
year  and  that  the  loan  be  payable  within  a  period  of  two  years  after 
leaving  Teachers  College,  with  interest  at  two  per  cent. 

This  fund  was  supplemented  in  1914  by  a  gift  from  the  Nurses'  Club 
of  Teachers  College,  the  awards  from  which  are  made  to  senior  students 
on  the  basis  of  a  promise  of  professional  ability.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  Controller  of  Teachers  College. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Teachers  College  is  situated  on  Morningside  Heights,  north  of 
Central  Park  and  between  Riverside  and  Morningside  Parks,  occupy- 
ing the  block  bounded  by  120th  Street,  Amsterdam  Avenue,  121st 
Street  and  Broadway,  opposite  the  central  campus  of  the  University. 
The  site  commands  views  of  both  the  Hudson  and  the  Harlem  rivers. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  Art 
School  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art,  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  College  is  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  the 
Subway  to  the  Columbia  University  Station  at  Broadway  and  11 6th 
Street;  by  the  Sixth  or  Ninth  Avenue  elevated  railroad  lines  to  116th 
or  125th  Street;  or  by  the  surface  lines  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
on  Broadway.  The  main  entrance  of  the  College  is  numbered  525 
West  120th  Street.     The  cable  address  of  the  College  is  "Teacol." 

The  buildings— five  in  number— are  connected  by  corridors  so  that 
they  form  practically  one  building.  The  Main  Building,  erected  in 
1894,  fronting  on  120th  Street,  is  devoted  to  general  business  offices 
(main  floor)  ;  the  laboratories,  offices,  conference,  lecture,  and  class 
rooms  of  various  departments  of  instruction  (second  and  fourth 
floors)  ;  and  the  Bryson  Library  with  its  connected  rooms  for  reading 
and  study   (third  floor).  ' 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Milbank 
as  a  memorial  to  his  parents,  opened  in  September,  1897,  contains  the 
Memorial  Chapel  (first  floor),  and  offices,  laboratories,  conference, 
lecture,  and  class  rooms  for  a  number  of  departments  on  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  floors.  .  . 

The  Macy  Manual  Arts  Building,  given  in  1896  by  Mrs.  Josiah 
Macy  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  and  equipped  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Arts,  contains  rooms  for  wood- 
working, metalworking,  clay-modeling,  mechanical  drawing,  studios 
for  advanced  drawing  and  painting,  offices,  class-rooms,  departmental 
exhibition  rooms,  and  the  necessary  store-rooms. 

The  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson  Memorial  Building,  the  gift  of 
Mrs  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  opened  in  1904,  adjoins  the  main  build- 
ing on  the  west,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  offices,  conference, 
laboratory,  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, a  large  gymnasium  and  smaller  exercise  rooms,  hand-ball  courts, 
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bowling  alleys,  bathrooms,   and  a   swimming-pool  for  the   women  of 
the  College  and  the  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 

The  Household  Arts  Building,  opened  in  1909,  adjoins  the  mam 
building  on  the  northeast  and  extends  150  feet  along  121st  Street, 
providing  approximately  an  acre  of  floor  space.  The  basement  con- 
tains two  laundry  laboratories,  and  a  laboratory  for  testing  and 
experimental  work.  On  the  first  floor  are  offices,  lecture  rooms,  and 
departmental  library.  The  second  floor  has  four  large  laboratories  for 
instruction  in  Foods  and  Cookery,  besides  an  experimental  cooking 
laboratory,  a  dining-room,  and  necessary  service  rooms.  The  third 
floor  is  devoted  to  Textiles  and  Clothing,  and  includes  four  large 
studios  for  garment-making,  dressmaking,  and  allied  courses.  The 
laboratories  of  Household  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Nutrition  are  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  fifth  has  three  studios  for 
Interior  Decoration,  Household  Arts  Design,  and  Costume  Design  and 
Illustration,  a  Textile  laboratory,  and  a  Nutrition  Research  Laboratory. 
A  flat-roof  area  of  2,000  square  feet,  accessible  by  elevator,  is  used 
for  open-air  classes  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  occupies  thirteen  studios  and  shops. 
In  the  main  building  is  located  the  ceramic  shop;  in  the  Macy  Build- 
ing, the  studios  and  shops  for  drawing,  painting  and  design,  me- 
chanical drawing,  photography,  jewelry,  bookbinding;  in  the  House- 
hold Arts  Building,  the  studios  for  house  decoration  and  furnishings, 
costume  design  and  illustration,  textiles,  drafting  and  draping.  An 
important  factor  in  the  training  is  furnished  by  the  museum  collec- 
tions of  New  York,  including  the  furniture  and  Morgan  textile  col- 
lections at  Cooper  Union,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  collections  of 
furniture,  textiles,  and  architectural  models,  the  exhibits  of  primitive 
ornament  and  decoration  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  the  collections  of  the  Hispanic  Museum;  opportunity  is  offered 
also  to  study  materials  in  the  metropolitan  shops. 

The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Music  includes,  beside^  lec- 
ture rooms  and  offices,  the  college  organ,  pianos,  and  individual  piano- 
practice  rooms,  and  facilities  for  voice  and  instrumental  instruction  in 
studio  classes.  The  department  has  a  collection  of  music  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  and  the  collections  of  music  and  musical  litera- 
ture in  the  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College  and  the  University 
Library  are  fully  available  for  students  of  the  department.  The  Uni- 
versity collection  contains  the  complete  works  of  Palestrina,  Handel, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  Wagner,  and  many  orchestral  and  opera  scores,  the  piano-forte 
classics,  chamber  music,  and  vocal  music,  besides^  theoretical  works. 
Throughout  the  year  a  series  of  concerts  and  recitals  is  provided  at 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  of  Columbia  University,  the  Milbank  Chapel  of 
Teachers  College,  and  the  Horace  Mann  Auditorium.  Membership 
in  the  University  Chorus  is  open  to  the  students  of  Teachers  College. 

Adjoining  the  Thompson  Building  on  the  west  is  that  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy,  completed 
in  1901,  and  accommodating  one  thousand  elementary  and  high-school 
pupils.  It  contains  an  auditorium,  a  library,  a  gymnasium,  a  lunch 
room,  offices  for  the  departments  of  administration  and  instruction, 
and  about  forty  conference,  class,  and  recitation  rooms.  _  All  the 
accessories  are  calculated  to  make  this  a  modern  school  building  of 
the  most  advanced  type.  A  new  exercise  field  of  twelve  acres  was 
acquired  in  1910. 

The  building  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer  for  the  Experi- 
mental   School   of    the    College,   completed    in    1902,    is    on   Lawrence 
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Street  near  Amsterdam  Avenue,  a  five  minutes'  walk  north  of  the 
College,  and  contains,  besides  offices,  class-rooms,  and  laboratories 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  elementary  school  of  two  hundred  pupils, 
a  library,  a  gymnasium,  and  living  apartments  for  the  officers,  instruct- 
ors, and  resident  neighborhood  workers. 

Whittier  Hall,  a  ten-story  fire-proof  residence  for  women  students, 
erected  by  a  group  of  friends  of  the  College  in  1901,  was  transferred 
to  the  College  in  1908.     It  is  fully  described  on  page  134. 

A  section  of  the  College  grounds  east  of  the  main  building,  with  a 
greenhouse,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  is  arranged  for 
work  in  nature-study. 

These  special  facilities  of  the  College  in  buildings  and  equipment, 
representing  an  expenditure  of  more  than  four  million  ^  dollars,  are 
supplemented  by  the  facilities  of  other  parts  of  the  University,  and 
by  the  many  intellectual,  artistic,  historic,  economic,  social^  and  re- 
ligious opportunities  of  the  city.  Students  are  allowed  special  privi- 
leges by  many  institutions  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Art  Students'  League,  the  New 
York  Public  Libraries,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Botanical  Garden,  the  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Aquarium. 


HORACE  MANN  AND  SPEYER  SCHOOLS 

In  order  to  supplement  its  instruction  in  educational  aims,  condi- 
tions, and  methods,  and  to  cultivate  professional  skill  in  meeting 
actual  problems,  Teachers  College  has  developed,  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  work,  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
Boys  for  observation,  and  the  Speyer  School  for  practice  and  experi- 
ment. These  schools,  comprising  the  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  high 
school  grades,  have  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
pupils.  Opportunity  for  observation  in  the  schools  and  for  discussion 
of  the  various  problems  which  they  present  is  open  to  all  professional 
students  in  the  College.  Two  open-air  school-rooms  are  also  main- 
tained on  the  roof  of  the  Household  Arts  Building^  thus  affording 
opportunity  for  experiments  in  this  new  field  of  teaching.  The  main 
building  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  adjacent  to  Teachers  College. 
It  includes  the  kindergarten,  an  elementary  school  of  six  years  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  high  school  of  six  years  for  girls.  The  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Boys  is  a  country  day  school  located  in  its  new 
building  near  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  The  girls'  high  school  offers  pro- 
grams of  study  both  in  preparation  for  college  and  for  general  edu- 
cation. The  program  of  the  boys'  school  primarily  serves  the  needs 
of  those  who  intend  to  enter  college. 

The  Speyer  School  gives  opportunity  for  experimental  work  on  the 
part  of  selected  professional  students,  and  provides  opportunities  for  the 
investigation  of  contemporary  problems  of  school  instruction,  admin- 
istration, and  adaptation.  In  addition  to  the  school's  regular  instruc- 
tion of  children,  its  building  is  open  after  school  hours  every  afternoon 
and  evening  through  the  school  year,  in  the  endeavor,  by  means  of 
its  special  equipments  under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of  resident  neigh- 
borhood workers,  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  adults  as  well 
as  of  the  children  of  the  communitv  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools 
and  their  work  is  given  in  several  publications  for  sale  by  the  College 
Bureau  of  Publications. 
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LIBRARIES 
The  Bryson  Library  of  Teachers   College 

This  library  was  founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband.  Including  the  two  branch  libraries  in  the 
Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools,  it  contains  58,881  especially  selected 
volumes,  comprising  works  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin 
on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  school  organization  and  administration,  psychology,  child 
study,  sociology,  fine  arts,  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  and  physical 
education;  several  thousand  reports  of  American  and  foreign  state 
and  city  educational  systems  and  special  schools ;  a  collection  of  7,500 
American  text-books  for  all  school  grades;  a  collection  of  the  text- 
books on  all  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  many  from  other  countries;  and  a  collection  of  700  volumes 
representing  the  historical  development  of  books  for  children. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  library  is  to  afford  to  students 
of  Education  opportunities  for  research  and  advanced  professional 
study,  it  also  contains  a  selected  list  of  general  works  on  philosophy, 
history,  music,  literature,  and  science;  so  that  each  department  has 
library   facilities  to   enforce  and   supplement   its   work. 

The  Avery  collection,  presented  and  endowed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  P.  Avery  as  a  memorial  to  their  daughter,  Ellen  Walters  Avery, 
consists  of  about  2,200  volumes  on  literature,  hymnology,  music  bibli- 
ography, and  natural  history.  Most  of  these  books  are  illustrated. 
The  books  on  nature-study  together  with  those  in  the  regular  library 
form  one  of  the  best  working  collections  on  the  subject  in  the  country. 

The  library  serves  also  as  a  reading-room,  and  has  on  file  over 
340  of  the  leading  French,  German,  English,  and  American  periodicals, 
those  bearing  upon  Education  being  best  represented.  The  annual 
additions  to  the  library  number  about  3,000  volumes. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  described  above,  the  Bryson  Library 
has  been  since  1903  the  repository  from  the  main  Library  of  the 
University  of  its  entire  collections  of  books  bearing  specifically  upon 
the  subject  of  Education,  a  total  of  about  15,000  volumes. 

The  Reading  Room  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  is  in  the  House- 
hold Arts  Building.  It  contains  a  well-chosen  technical  library  _  of 
7,000  bound  volumes,  on  the  subiects  of  industrial  arts,  including 
drawing,  design,  art-industries,  woodworking  and  metalworking ;  house- 
hold arts,  including  nutrition,  dietetics,  and  practical  cookery,_  textile 
economics,  history  of  costume,  sewing,  dressmaking  and_  millinery, 
house  design  and  decoration,  household  and  institution  administration, 
hospital  administration  and  nursing;  social  science;  sanitation  and 
health;  pamphlet  collections  of  courses  of  study  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges;  illustrative  collections 
of  photographs,  textiles,  etc. 

The  Library  of  Columbia  University 

Officers  and  students  of  Teachers  College  have  the  usual  privileges 
of  the  main  Library  of  the  University,  open  each  week  day  during 
the  academic  year  from  8.30  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  The  library  contains 
550,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  unbound  pamphlets  and  duplicates  and  a 
collection  of  over  75,000  doctors'  dissertations.  The  additions  to  the 
library  average  above  30,000  volumes  annually.  The  library  is  well 
supplied  with  books  relating  to  all  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  various 
courses  of.  the  University.     Special  mention  may  be  made  of  its  im- 
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portant  collection  of  historical  material  for  the  study  of  American 
history,  and  its  Avery  Architectural  Library,  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  of   its   sort  in  the  world. 

The  reference  collection,  in  the  general  reading-room,  consists  of 
about  10,000  carefully  selected  reference  books  and  standard  editions 
of  the  most  important  works,  representing  the  leading  authors  in 
all  literatures. 

Connected  with  the  stacks  in  which  are  stored  the  books  relating 
especially  to  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Literature  and  Philology, 
the  Sociological  and  Economic  Sciences,  Public  Law,  and  History, 
are  special  study  rooms  open  to  authorized  readers.  <  This_  arrange- 
ment is  intended  to  give  to  advanced  students  and  investigators  in 
these  fields  the  fullest  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  work  by  the 
use  of  quiet  rooms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  complete  litera- 
ture of  their  subjects.  For  further  information  consult  the  Readers' 
Manual,  1913. 

The  Plimpton  Library 

Graduate  students  in  Teachers  College  may,  under  reasonable  re- 
strictions, have  access  to  the  private  library  of  George  A.  Plimpton, 
LL.D.,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  history  of  education  by 
means  of  early  text-books.  Dr.  Plimpton  has  the  largest  collection 
of  early  printed  arithmetics  that  has  ever  been  brought  together,  and 
a  larger  number  of  mediaeval  manuscripts  on  the  subject  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  private  library.  His  collection  is  also^  very  rich 
in  other  early  mathematical  works  and  treatises  on  education,  and  it 
is  quite  unequalled  in  early  geographies,  readers,  and  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English  grammars  and  dictionaries,  as  well  as  in  books  on 
rhetoric,  logic,  reading,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  The  library  has 
already  been  of  great  assistance  to  a  number  of  graduate  students 
in  Education,  and  it  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Plimpton  to  make  it  even 
more  serviceable.  A  catalogue  of  its  rare  arithmetics  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith.  From  time  to  time 
Dr.  Plimpton  has  loaned  certain  of  his  rare  works  to  the  Educational 
Museum  for  purposes  of  exhibit. 

APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEE 

James  E.  Russell,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  ex  officio.  _ 
William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 

Chairman. 
James  E.  Kemp,  E.M.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Frank    M.    McMurry,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Elementary    Education. 
David  Eugene  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
George  D.  Strayer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration. 
Isabelle  L.  Pratt,  Recorder. 

The  Appointment  Committee  recommends  to  school  and  institutional 
authorities  who  are  seeking  to  fill  vacancies,  properly  qualified  candi- 
dates selected  from  present  or  former  students.  Recommendations  are 
made  and  information  furnished  only  upon  the  request  of  the  authori- 
ties concerned.  The  committee  seeks  to  serve,  without  charge  to  either, 
the  interests  of  both  the  students  and  of  the  schools  and  institutions 
who  may  be  in  need  of  such  aid. 
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Any  student  now  or  formerly  registered  in  the  University  is  eligible 
for  enrollment  with  the  Appointment  Committee.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  division  of  work  between  the  Columbia  University  and  the 
Teachers  College  Appointment  Committees.  The  Columbia  Appoint- 
ment Committee  (Mr.  Paul  C.  Holter,  Secretary)  accepts  registration 
and  makes  recommendation  for  teaching  positions  in  academic  subjects 
in  colleges  or  universities ;  also  for  positions  in  business,  law,  etc.  The 
Appointment  Committee  at  Teachers  College  accepts  registration  and 
makes  recommendation  for  college  and  university  positions  in  the 
teaching  of  education  and  in  the  field  of  Practical  Arts;  and  for 
administrative,  supervisory  and  teaching  positions  in  normal,  industrial, 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens,  also  in  hospitals 
and  similar  institutions ;  that  is  to  say,  for  any  positions  specific  prepara- 
tion for  which  is  made  in  Teachers  College. 

All  lines  of  educational  work  offer  ample  opportunity  for  specializa- 
tion. The  requisites  of  success  are  strength  in  ability,  personality, 
and  preparation.  For  men  and  women  possessing  these  qualities  in  the 
highest  degree  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  The  general  distri- 
bution of  demands  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table  giving 
totals  of  positions  filled  by  students  as  they  have  left  the  College  for 
the  past  fourteen  years  (1900-1914)  and  the  same  distribution  for  the 
past  year   (1913-14)  : 

1900-14   1913-14 

College  and  university  positions 986  161 

Normal  school  positions,  including  directors  of  train- 
ing, instructors  and  critics 749  96 

Superintendents    and    assistant    superintendents    of 

schools   ' 122  17 

Principals  and  assistant  principals  of  secondary,  ele- 
mentary and  industrial  schools 352  27 

Secondary   school   teaching   positions 1,927  176 

Elementary  school  teaching  positions 833  61 

Kindergarten  supervisors  and  teachers 366  2y 

Domestic  Science,  supervisors  and  teachers 987  166 

Domestic  Art,  supervisors  and  teachers 484  72 

Fine  Arts,   supervisors  and  teachers 342  43 

Industrial  Arts,  supervisors  and  teachers 447  41 

Physical   Education,   supervisors  and  teachers 172  22 

Music,  supervisors  and  teachers 68  8 

Hospital   work 181  17 

Miscellaneous    449  41 


Less  names  counted  twice  in  above  tabulation 


8,465 
1,051 

7,4M 


975 
131 
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The  Appointment  Committee  renders  assistance,  wherever  possible, 
to  students  who  are  obliged  to  defray  part  of  their  expenses  while  in 
college,  by  placing  them  in  touch  with  such  opportunities  for  part-time 
work  as  arise. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  or  to  the 
Recorder  of   the  Appointment   Committee,   Teachers    College. 
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LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

University  Dormitories 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  University  residences  for  men, 
the  facilities  and  cost,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and   Grounds,  Columbia  University. 

Whittier  Hall 

A  hall  of  residence  for  the  women  students  of  Columbia  University, 
known  as  Whittier  Hall,  erected  in  1901  at  an  expense  of  over  one 
million   dollars,  was  presented  to  Teachers  College  in  1908. 

The  Directors  of  the  Hall  and  their  assistants  are  all  women  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  college  students.  The  general  administration  of  the 
house  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Director.  The  Director  of  the 
Dining-Room  is  a  trained  dietitian  of  large  experience.  The  Social 
Director  of  Teachers  College  lives  in  the  Hall,  and  she  and  the 
Assistant  Social  Director,  as  housemothers,  have  supervision  of  the 
house  life;  the  younger  students,  especially,  being  directly  responsible 
to  them.  The  Resident  Nurse,  a  woman  of  training  and  experience, 
has  general  charge  of  the  physical  welfare  of  the  household,  working 
in  consultation  with  the  Social  Director,  and  under  the  advice  of  the 
college  physician. 

The  Hall  adjoins  Teachers  College  on  the  east.  It  is  a  handsome 
fireproof  building,  ten  stories  in  height,  especially  designed  and  con- 
structed for  students'  use.  Every  room  is  outside,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  rooms  may  be  rented  singly  or  in  suites  of  two 
or  three.  There  is  also  a  limited  number  of  suites  consisting  of  two 
rooms  and  private  bath.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  There  is  complete  telephone  and  elevator  service,  and 
a  system  of  shower,  needle,  and  tub  baths  on  each  floor.  The  public 
parlors  and  reception  rooms  are  on  the  main  floor.  The  dining-rooms 
and  restaurants  are  on  the  ninth  floor  and  command  extensive  views 
over  the  city  and  the  North  and  East  rivers.  Adjoining  Whittier  Hall 
is  The  Lowell  apartment  house,  the  south  end  section  of  the  building, 
which  is  occupied  mainly  by  families  of  the  University  faculty  and  the 
Women's  Faculty  Club.  The  entrance  to  the  Lowell  is  entirely  sep- 
arate from  those  to  Whittier  Hall.  <  m    - . 

The  rates  for  single  furnished  rooms  in  Whittier  Hall,  including 
table  board  and  plain  laundry  for  one  person,  are  from  $280  upward, 
according  to  location.  The  rate  for  the  majority  of  rooms  is  $320. 
These  rates  are  for  the  academic  year  beginning  with  dinner  on  the  day 
preceding  the  first  day  of  registration  in  September  and  closing  after 
breakfast  on  the  day  following  commencement  in  June  (see  Aca- 
demic Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  Announcement),  and  are  payable 
in  installments,  viz.,  three-eighths  on  entrance,  one-fourth  on  the^  first 
of  December,  one-fourth  on  the  first  of  February,  and  one-eighth 
on  the  first  of  April.  No  deduction  is  made  for  failure  to  occupy  a 
room  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  year,  or  for  occasional 
absences,  but  in  case  a  person  is  excluded  from  the  Hall,  or  is  obliged 
to  leave  on  account  of  illness,  rental  will  be  charged  only  for  the 
period  of  occupancy,  at  monthly  rates.  >  t 

Arrangements  may  made,  if  desired,  for  accommodations  during 
the  several  vacations. 

A  deposit  of  $10  is  required  of  each  applicant,  and  is  retained 
until  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  when  it  is  returned  less  the 
amount  assessed  for  any  damage  to  room  or  furniture. 
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A  descriptive  circular  with  diagrams  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  House  Director  of  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

Residence   Outside   the  Halls 

Lists  of  boarding  and  lodging  places  for  men  are  on  file  at  the 
office  of  the  University  Christian  Association  in  Earl  Hall  Informa- 
tion and  advice  concerning  desirable  rooms  and  boarding  places  for 
women  may  be  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Social  Director  of  Teach- 
ers College.  Experience  proves  that  personal  inspection  is  necessary 
to  suit  individual  tastes,  and  students  are  therefore  advised  not  to 
complete  arrangements  until  they  arrive  in  New  York  City.  If  neces- 
sary, temporary  arrangements  can  easily  be  made  at  that  time  until 
final    choice    has   been    determined. 

Many  students  effect  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  by 
uniting  in  small  groups  for  light  housekeeping.  Unfurnished  apart- 
ments of  from  five  to  seven  rooms  may  be  rented  from  $30  a  month 
upwards,  and  apartments  of  four  rooms  from  $27  a  month  up.  Apart- 
ments furnished  for  housekeeping  are  occasionally  available  at  pro- 
portionately higher  rates.  Kitchen  privileges  are  frequently  given 
with  rooms  offered  for  rent  in  the  vicinity.  Furniture  can  be  rented 
or  purchased  at  favorable  rates  for  housekeeping  purposes,  and  older 
students  are  assisted  to  form  themselves  into  groups  and  reduce  their 
expenses  in  this  way.  All  women  students  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age  who  are  not  living  at  home  are  required  to  live  in  Whittier  Hall 
or  obtain  permission  of  the  Social  Director  for  living  elsewhere^  Such 
students  will  not  be  allowed  to  complete  their  registration  until  their 
proposed  living  arrangements  have  been  approved  by  the  Social  Director, 
whose  signature  must  be  obtained.  In  general,  the  younger  students 
are  not  expected  to  take  rooms  in  places  where  no  reception  room  is 
provided  for  their  guests. 

The   Women's   Faculty   Club   of   Columbia    University 

The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  has  rented  three  apart- 
ments in  the  Lowell,  one  to  serve  the  social  purposes  of  the  club,  the 
other  two  to  furnish  rooms  and  table  board  to  a  limited  number  of 
members.  The  club  admits  graduate  women  students  to  associate  mem- 
bership on  payment  of  $5.00,  which  is  half  the  regular  annual  dues. 
Membership  entitles  the  graduate  student  to  all  the  social  privileges  of 
the  club — use  of  tea-rooms,  reading  room,  etc. — and  gives  her  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  in  the  club  if  she  so  desires.  Only  voting  privileges  are 
not  extended  to  associate  members.  Rates  for  rooms  vary  from  $4.50 
per  week  to  $6.50.  Table  board  is  $6.00  per  week.  Graduate  students 
who  desire  to  join  the  club  will  be  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  faculty  members.  Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  well  in 
advance  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club. 
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Statement  Based  on  Students'  Estimates  of  Average  Total  for  the 
Academic   Year 

University  fee $10 

Tuition  fee  (31  points  at  $6) 186 

Books  and  stationery 20 

Incidentals 60 
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Room   (38  weeks) 114  228 

Board  (35  weeks,  vacations  not  included)  175  210 

Laundry  38 

Total $593  752 

See  also  rates  for  Whittier  Hall  on  page  134. 

Students  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  should  add  to  this  estimate  an 
expenditure  for  materials,  varying  according  to  the  courses  taken,  as 
stated  in  the  description  of  each  course.  A  fair  average  total  is  $40 
yearly. 

STUDENT  WELFARE 

A  Welfare  Committee  of  seven  faculty  members,  appointed  by  the 
Dean  from  the  various  departments  of  the  College,  has  as  its  busi- 
ness the  consideration  of  problems  of  student  welfare  other  than 
those  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  The  Social 
Director  of  the  College  and  her  assistants,  working  in  close  conjunc- 
tion with  this  committee,  have  charge  especially  of  the  women  stu- 
dents, in  all  matters  outside  their  academic  work,  and  the  direction 
of  their  social  life.  One  of  these  assistants  maintains  the  directory 
of  rooms  and  board  for  women  living  outside  the  residence  hall; 
another,  known  as  the  College  Visitor,  keeps  in  friendly  touch  with 
this  group,  and  advises  them  in  times  of  difficulty;  and  one  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  students  resident  in  the  Hall,  the  younger  students 
there  being  directly  under  her  care. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  professional  and  social  life  of  the  College  is  promoted  by 
numerous  student  organizations,  such  as  the  four  class  organizations, 
the  Secondary,  Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  House- 
hold Arts  Clubs;  Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Club  (for  the  students  in 
Nursing  and  Health)  ;  the  Music,  and  Physical  Education  Clubs,  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  the  Catholic 
Club,  the  Jewish  Forum,  and  the  Whittier  Hall  Association. 

The  presidents  of  these  organizations  make  up  the  Students'  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  president,  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Council  being  elected  from  the  student  body  at  large.  This  Council 
meets  regularly  for  the  consideration  and  control  of  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  general  student  body  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
student  self-government.  The  chairman  of  the  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  Social  Director  of  the  College  also  sit  with  the  Council  to  represent 
the  Faculty. 

There  are,  furthermore,  numerous  other  student  associations  be- 
longing to  the  University  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  open  to  students 
in  Teachers  College,  such  as  the  Eastern,  Western,  Southern,  British 
Empire,  and  Cosmopolitan  Clubs. 

The  advantages  of  Earl  Hall,  the  building  devoted  to  the  religious, 
philanthropic,  and  social  activities  of  the  University,  and  the  services 
of  its  Secretary,  are  also  available  for  students  of  Teachers  College. 

CHAPEL  SERVICE 

Teachers  College,  as  a  non-sectarian  institution,  welcomes  all  creeds 
to  its  classes,  and  invites  every  student  to  join  in  a  devotional  service 
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held  in  Milbank  Memorial  Chapel  daily  at  12,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  _  Christian  Associations. 
The  service  is  ten  minutes  in  length,  and  is  led  by  the  Dean,  by 
members  of  the  Faculty,  and  frequently  by  speakers  from  near-by 
churches  of  various  denominations. 

Daily  services  at  twelve  o'clock  are  also  conducted  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel  of  Columbia  University,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chaplain  of 
the  University. 

LECTURES   ON  THE   RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  established  in  191 1  an  annual  series 
of  Lectures  on  the  Religious  Life,  to  be  delivered,  ordinarily,  during 
the  opening  days  of  the  second  half-year,  in  February. 

The  series  was  inaugurated  in  February,  191 1,  by  five  lectures  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School.  It  was  continued  in  February,  1912,  by  five  lectures  _  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter  of  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1913,  by  five  lectures  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King, 
President  of  Oberlin  College,  and  in  February,  1914,  by  four  lectures 
by  the  Rev.  George  Alexander  Johnston  Ross,  A.M.,  Brown  Professor 
of   Homiletics,   Union   Theological    Seminary,   New    York   City. 

LECTURES  AND  RECITALS 

In  the  course  of  the  college  year  many  other  public  lectures  and 
recitals,  open  without  charge  to  students  and  their  friends,  are  given 
before  the  student  public,  under  the  general  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  College,  or  of  the  various  student  organizations. 

TEACHERS    COLLEGE   PUBLICATIONS 

Committee  on  Publications:  Dean  Russell  (Editor),  Professors 
Upton   (Chairman),  Lodge,  Thorndike,  Johnson  and  McFarlane. 

A  descriptive  price  list  of  all  publications  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD 

The  Teachers  College  Record  is  a  serial  publication  issued  by 
Teachers  College,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Dean,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  the  alumni  and  other  students  of  education  and  to  the 
public  generally  the  views  of  the  history  and  principles  of  education, 
of  educational  administration,  and  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  advocated  and  followed  by  Teachers  College  and  its  schools  of 
observation  and  practice. 

Up  to  January,  1915,  each  number  of  the  Record  has  treated  a  specific 
problem  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  high  school, 
or  some  department  of  college  work.  The  topics  presented  have  in- 
cluded the  following:  The  history,  organization,  and  administration  of 
Teachers  College;  the  management  of  schools  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice ;  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials  for  curricula ;  outlines 
of  courses  of  study  in  various  subjects;  the  aims,  methods,  and  results 
of  instruction  in  the  various  school  grades;  syllabi  of  collegiate  courses; 
and  studies  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  school  economy, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  worked  out  in  the  College  and 
its  schools.  These  monographs  are  printed  and  numbered  separately, 
each  one   complete  in   itself,   and   issued  bi-monthly,   except   in  July. 
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Since  January,  1915,  the  Record  has  been  considerably  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  in  addition  to  monographs  of  the  kind  mentioned  above 
numerous  shorter  articles  covering  each  of  the  departments  of  edu- 
cational specialization.  There  is  also  given  news  of  ^  the  College,  its 
departmental  activities,  and  the  alumni.  Subscription  is  $1.50  per  year, 
40  cents  per  number ;  special  discounts  on  orders  for  five  or  more  copies. 
Volumes  I-XV  (1900-1914)  have  been  published.  A  complete  list 
of  contents  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATION- 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  SERIES 

This  series,  established  in  1905,  continues  the  educational  issues 
of  the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Education,  and  presents  the  results  of  research  by  officers  or 
advanced  students  of  the  College  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education,  in  educational  psychology,  in  kindergarten,  elementary,  and 
secondary  education,  in  educational  administration,  and  in  related  fields. 
Seventy-four  volumes  have  been  issued  in  this  series. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  LECTURES  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Three  volumes  have  been  published  in  this  series. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

The  Bureau  of  Publications  has  issued  many  reprints,  monographs, 
bibliographies,  syllabi  of  courses,  and  other  educational  literature. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BULLETINS 

A  series  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  educational  and  technical  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
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DEGREES,  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES  CONFERRED 

A  full  list  of  names  of  graduates  who  received  in  1913-14  Columbia  University 
degrees  through  Teachers  College  and  Teachers  College  diplomas  is  included  in 
the  "Register  of  Teachers  College  Students,  1914-15,"  which  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Summary  of  Degrees,  Diplomas,  and  Certificates  Conferred, 

1913-14 


Diploma  in  Education: 

Awarded  in  connection  with  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

Awarded  in  connection  with  the  Master   of   Arts   degree 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts 


13 

174 

244 

5 


Diploma  in  Education: 

Awarded  in  connection  with  the   Bachelor  of  Science  degree: 


Major    Subject    Biology... 
"  Educational 


Psychology 

Elementary    Education 

"  Supervision. 

English     

Fine     Arts 

French    

Geography     

German    

Grammar    Grades    Teaching. 

History     

Household     Arts 

Industrial    Arts 

"  "        Supervision, 

Kindergarten     Supervision.., 

"  Teaching 

Latin     

Mathematics    

Music     

Nursing  and  Health 

Nutrition    

Physical     Education 

Physical     Science. 

Primary    Supervision 


Less    duplicate    counts, 
diploma    


students    candidates    for    more    than    one 


Departmental   Certificates,    Special   Diploma,   Technical    Certificate: 


Major    Subject 


Dietary    Administration 

Elementary     Education 

"  Supervision 

Fine    Arts   Education........ 

Grammar    Grades    Teaching. , 

House     Decoration 

Household    Administration.  . . 

"  Arts    Education.. 

"  "        Supervision, 

Industrial     Arts     Education.. 
Institutional     Administration. 

Kindergarten    Education 

"  Supervision.  .  , 

Music   Education 

Nursing    and    Health 

Physical     Education 

Primary     Supervision 


>53 


244 
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STUDENTS,  1914-15 

A  full  list  of  students  registered  in  1914-15  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Secretary   of  Teachers   College. 

Summary 

A.  School  of  Education: 

I.     Graduate  Students: 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and  the 

Teachers     College     Diploma 115 

Candidates     for    the    Master    of     Arts     degree    and    the 

Teachers     College     Diploma 433 

Unclassified     71 

II.     Professional   Students: 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  the 
Teachers  College  Diploma,  or  for  the  Depart- 
mental  Certificate: 

For  Teaching: 

Biology     •  •  | 

Elementary    Education    ^5 

English    47 

French 

Geography     1 

German    1° 

History    27 

Kindergarten     18 

Latin     .  — 8 

Mathematics     24 

Physical  Science 11 

Religious    Education    4 

Secondary  Schools    1 

Spanish    1 

Supervision    in    Elementary    Schools 87 

Supervision    in    Kindergarten 33 

Supervision   in  Primary   Grades 11 

III.  Unclassified    Students     90 

Less  duplicate  counts,  students  candidates  for  more  than 

one  diploma    3 

IV.  Special     Students 75 

B.  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

I.     Graduate     students     with     major     subjects     in     practical     arts, 

also   registered   in    School   of   Education    (see  above) 95 

II.      Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical 
Arts: 

Freshman     |°7 

Sophomores    104 

Juniors    °* 

Seniors £j> 

Unclassified     70 

III.  Professional  Students:  . 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  and  the  Teachers  College  Diploma,  or 
for  the  Departmental  Certificate : 

For  Teaching: 

Fine   Arts 74 

Household    Arts ^»8 

Industrial   Arts 59 

Music     24 

Nursing   and   Health 37 

Physical    Education 56 

IV.  Non-Matriculated'    (special    and    evening    classes) 1,758 

C.  Summary  for  Both   Schools:  .  > 

Total   matriculated   students  in   School   of   Education »£» 

Total   matriculated   students   in    School    of   Practical   Arts 1,070 

Additional    matriculated    students,    both    schools,    Summer    Session, 

1914 870 

Matriculated  'students    from    other   parts    of   the    University........  408 

Total  matriculated  students,  Teachers   College,  from  July  1,  1914..  3,277 

Adding  75  +  1,758   special  students,  total  attendance 5,110 

Pupils  in  Horace  Mann  Schools,  1,201;  in  Speyer  School,  211;  total. .  1,412 

Total    attendance,    Teachers    College    and    its    schools 6,522 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1915-16 


191 5 — July      6 — Tuesday. 
Aug.     2 — Monday. 


Aug.  13 — Friday. 

Sept.  20 — Monday. 

Sept.  22 — Wednesday. 

Sept.  28 — Tuesday. 

Sept.  29 — Wednesday. 


Oct.       2 — Saturday. 


Oct.      5 — Tuesday. 


Oct.      9 — Saturday. 


Nov.  2 — Tuesday. 

Nov.  24 — Wednesday. 

Nov.  25 — Thursday,  to 

Nov.  27 — Saturday,  inclu. 

Dec.  1 — Wednesday. 


Dec.  22 — Wednesday,  to 
1916 — Jan.       4 — Tuesday. 

Jan.  20 — Thursday. 

Jan.  26 — Wednesday. 
Feb.      1 — Tuesday. 


Feb.      7 — Monday. 
Feb.      8 — Tuesday. 


Sixteenth  Summer  Session  opens. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  if  the  degree  is  to  be  con- 
ferred in  October.* 

Sixteenth  Summer  Session  closes. 

Entrance  examinations. 

Registration  begins.  Teachers  Col- 
lege deficiency  examinations. 

Registration  ceases  for  under- 
graduate students  previously 
matriculated.* 

First  half-year,  i62d  year,  begins. 
Registration  ceases  for  under- 
graduate students  not  previously 
matriculated.*  Fellows  and 
Scholars  to  report  to  the  Bursar 
of  Teachers  College. 

Registration  ceases  for  graduate 
students.  Later  applications  re- 
ceive^, up  to  October  23,  only 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5. 

Last  day  for  filing  essay  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  if 
the  degree  is  to  be  conferred 
in  October.* 

Last  day  for  filing  applications  for 
Bachelor's  degree  or  certificates 
to  be  conferred  in  October.* 

Election  day,  holiday. 

Thanksgiving  service  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel. 

Thanksgiving  holidays. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  to  be  conferred  in  Feb- 
ruary.* 

Christmas  holidays. 

Mid-year    entrance    examinations 

begin. 
Mid-year  examinations  begin. 
Last  day  for  presenting  essay  for 

the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 

if  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred 

in  February.* 
Registration  for  second  half-year 

begins. 
First  half-year  ends. 


*Later  applications  received  only  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5. 
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1916 — Feb.      9 — Wednesday. 


Feb.     10— Thursday. 


Feb.  19 — Saturday. 
Feb.  22 — Tuesday. 
Mar.      1— Wednesday. 


April     1 — Saturday. 


April  19— Wednesday. 


April  20— Thursday,  to 
April  24— Monday,  inclu. 
May       1 — Monday,  to 
May      6— Saturday,  12  m. 

May      6— Saturday. 

May    22— Monday. 
May    24 — Wednesday. 

May  30— Tuesday. 

June  4— Sunday. 

June  7— Wednesday. 

June  14— Wednesday. 

June  19— Monday. 

July  5— Wednesday. 

Aug.     1— Tuesday. 


Aug.  15— Tuesday. 

Sept.  18— Monday. 

Sept.  20— Wednesday. 

Sept.  26— Tuesday. 

Sept.  27— Wednesday. 


Second  half-year  begins.  Uni- 
versity service  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel.  Registration  ceases  for 
students  entering  second  half- 
year.*  Fellows  and  Scholars  to 
report  to  the  Bursar  of  Teach- 
ers College. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications  for 
Bachelor's  degree  and  certifi- 
cates to  be  conferred  in  Febru- 
ary.* 

Teachers   College  Alumni  Day. 

Washington's  Birthday,  holiday. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships. Last  day  for  filing  ap- 
plications for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  to  be  conferred 
in  June.* 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  be 
conferred  in  June.* 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  and 
certificates  to  be  conferred  in 
June.* 

Easter  holidays. 

Undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts  file 
choice  of  studies  for  following 
year. 

Teachers  College  deficiency  exam- 
inations. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Last  day  for  filing  essay  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  be 
conferred  in  June.* 

Memorial  Day,  holiday. 

Baccalaureate  service. 

Commencement  Day. 

Second  half-year  ends. 

Entrance  examinations  begin. 

Seventeenth  Summer  Session 
opens. 

Last  day  for  filing  applications 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  to  be  conferred  in  Oc- 
tober.* 

Seventeenth  Summer  Session 
closes. 

Entrance  examinations. 

Registration  begins. 

Registration  ceases  for  under- 
graduate students  previously 
matriculated.* 

First  half-year,  163d  year,  begins. 


►Later  applications  received  only  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5. 
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Numbers  refer  to  pages 


Absences,  35 

Administration,  household  and  in- 
stitutional,   78-84 
Admission  requirements,  23,  30 
Agriculture,   teaching   of,   99 
Anatomy,  40,  117,  121 
Appointment  committee,  132 
Art,  appreciation,  59 ;  structure,  59 
Attendance,  35 

Bacteriology,  41 
Biology,  40 
Buildings,  128 

Calendar,  141 
Certificates,  27,  139 
Chapel  Service,  136 
Chemistry,  42-46 
Clothing,   74-78 

Committee  :  appointment,  132 ;  ex- 
ecutive, 6;  welfare,  6,  136 
Cookery,  66-72 
Costume  design,  63 
"Courses,"  graduate  credit,  38 
Curricula,  28 

Deficiencies,  34-35 

Degrees,  26,  32,  139 

Dietetics,  72,  82 

Diplomas,  26,   139 

Domestic    Art   and    Science;    see 

Household  Arts 
Dormitories,  134 
Drawing,  60;   mechanical,  90 
Dressmaking,  75 

Economic  Science,  46;  household, 

81 
Education,  47;  School  of,  22 
-English,  49 

Entrance    requirements,    23 
Examinations,  34 
Expenses,   135 
Extension  teaching,  2>7 

Fees,  36 

Fellowships,  124 
Fine  Arts,  57-66 
Food  Economics,  72-74 


French,  50 

General  courses,  40-56 
Geography,   51 
German,   52 
Graduate  work,  30 

Health,  35;  109-115;  see  also  hy- 
giene 

History,  52;  of  art,  59;  of  edu- 
cation, 48 

House,  design  and  decoration,  62; 
planning,   81 

Household  Arts,  66-89 

Housework,  80 

Hygiene,  53;  teaching  of,  119 

Industrial  Arts,  89-100 
Industrial    education,    97-100 
Industries,  99 

Laundering,  82 
Lectures,   religious,  137 
Libraries,   131 
Limited  sections,  33 
Living  arrangements,  134 
Loans,  127 

Machine  work,  96 

Major  subjects,  29 

Manual    training;    see    Industrial 

Arts 
Marketing,  81 
Mathematics,  54 
Matriculation,  25 
Metalworking,    94-96 
Microbiology,  41 
Millinery,  yy 
Modeling,  clay,  60 
Music,  100-107 

Nature-Study,  42,  55 
Non-matriculated  students,  25 
Nursing,  109-115 
Nutrition,  45,  72-74 

Organizations,   student,  136 

Painting,  60 
Part-time  students,  25 
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Physics,  55 

Physical  Education,   1 15-122 
Physiology,  40,  41,  117 
Photography ;      see     bulletin 

special  classes 
Plays  and  festivals,  106 
"Point,"  credit,  38 
Pottery;   see  modeling 
Practical  Science,  122 
Preliminary    registration,    33 
Prizes,  127 

Psychology,  47,  48,  56 
Publications,  137 

Registration,  33 
Regulations,  32-36 
Residence,  31 

Sanitary   Science,   53 


of 


Scholarships,  124-126 

Schools,  for  observation  and 
practice,   130 

Sex-education,  40-42,  IJ9 

Short  courses,  38 

Social  science,  56 

Special  classes,  37 

Special  students ;  see  non-matricu- 
lated and  unclassified 

Speech,  107 

Summer  session,  37 

Technical  departments,   57-122 
Textiles,  74-78 

Unclassified  students,  25 

Vocational  education,  97-99 

Whittier  Hall,  134 
Woodworking,  9J-94 
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DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  CONFERRED  1913-14, 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Diploma  in  Education,  Awarded  in  Connection  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor 

of  Philosophy 


Manuel  Barranco 
William  Thomas  Bawdbn 
Thomas  Henry  BRiGGsf 
Augusta  Fox  Bronner 
James  Crosby  Chapman 
Percy  Erwin  Davidson 
Charles  Herbert  Elliott 


William  Harry  Heck 
Anna  Charlotte  Hedges 
Ernest  Horn 
Frederick  James  Kelly 
Ping  Wen  Kuo 
William  Fletcher  Russell 
[13] 


Diploma  in  Education,  Awarded  in  Connection  with  the  Degree  of  Master 

of  Arts 


Elizabeth  Ruth  Albers* 
Daniel  Maxwell  Alperin 
Lula  Ocillee  Andrews! 

WlNFlELD  DOCKERY  ARMENTROUT 

Edna  Irene  Avery 
Clara  Elizabeth  Babcock 
Blanche  Elizabeth  Baker 
George  Marshall  Baker 
Grace  Elizabeth  Barber 
Myrth  Emma  Bartlett 
Jesse  Hoyte  Baxter 
Hilda  Beale 
Francisco  Benitez 
George  Lionel  Bennett* 
Isaac  Baer  Berkson 
Gerda  Bidstrup 
Anne  Dudley  Blitz 
Edward  William  Boshart 
Ethel  Charlotte  Bratton 
Barnett  Brickner 
Amy  Bronsky 
Lillian  Olive  Brown 
Daniel  Bunyan  Bryan 
William  Wallace  Bullock 
Reuben  Wesley  Burnhamj 
Carrie  Butz 

Frances  Catherine  Cashman 
Mary  Augusta  Clark 
Grace  Hazel  Cochran! 
Jane  Abigail  Cochrane 
Bertha  Cohen 
George  Elliott  Cooley 


*  November,  1913 


James  Francis  Connolly  t 
Bessie  Margaret  Davidson 
Hazel  Lucile  DAViEsf 
Arthur  C.  Deamer* 
Francois  de  la  Fontainerie* 
Emma  Denton 
Julia  DEUTscHt 
John  J.  Didcoct 
Homer  Ferdinand  Dilworth* 
Mary  Doherty 
Hudson  Wylie  Dresher 
Werter  Clarkson  Dyer 
Sheridan  Williams  Ehrman 
Edwin  Gustaf  Eklund 
John  Morton  Espey 

JEANNETTE  EzEKlELS 

Clark  Thompson  Falknor 

Kate  Field* 

Jessie  Louise  Forde 

George  Redman  Gardner* 

Lucy  Matilda  Gardner* 

Samuel  Brown  Morrison  Ghiseltn 

Terence  Ward  Gilbert 

Alice  Gitterman! 

Howard  Foster  Goodrich  t 

Greta  Gray 

William  Scott  Gray 

Helen  Magdalene  Hahn 

Delbert  Eugene  Hall* 

Evalina  Harrington 

William  Floyd  Harris* 

t  February,  1914 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Ruth  Columbia  HartliEb 
Louise  Eugenie  Harvey  f 
Philip  S.  Hasty 
Lewis  A.  HerdlE* 

ROYALL  ShEFFLER  HOWLETT* 

William  Jansen* 
Frank  A.  Jensen* 
Irene  Grace  Johnson 
Zebulon  Judd 
Ralph  Welles  Keeler 
Charles  Scull  Keen 
Jacob  Kelder 
Clara  Hope  Kidney 
Eda  Laura  King 
Charles  Louis  Klein 
Marguerite  Knox 
Bettie  Lauterbach 
Augustus  Scott  Lee 
Robert  Josselyn  Leonard 
Li  Sung-Tao 
Raymond  V.  Long 
George  Andrew  Loughran* 
Jessie  Latto  Lowson 
Ethel  Luccock 
John  Lund 

Forrest  Sumner  Lunt 
Thomas  Knox  McClelland* 
John  Peter  McCoy 
Blanche  McDill* 
Jean  Armour  MacKay 
Edwin  E.  McLaughlin* 
George  Archie  Manning 
Bert  Emery  Merriam 
Lewis  Sprague  Mills* 
Countess  Anne  Mitchum 
Geoffrey  Francis  Morgan 
Mary  Florence  Morris 
Isabel  Howard  Neff* 
Samuel  J.  Neterer 
Roberta  Newell 
Robert  Miles  Northrup* 
Joshua  Zautsing  Nyi 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  O'Brien 
Joseph  Barnet  Orlianskyt 
John  William  Osborn 
James  Robert  Overman 
Donald  Taylor  PAGEt 
Junia  Helen  Phillips  (Mrs.) 
Jessie  Alexander  Powell 
Fannie  Jane  Ragland 
Mildred  Ralph 
Ora  Anson  Rawlins  f 
Mildred  Emma  Reeve 
Frieda  Rose  Reynolds 
Charlotte  Richardson 
John  Lawrence  Riley 


*  November,  1913 


Ethel  Minerva  Roach 
Helen  Dorothea  Romer 
Ethel  Ronzone 
Jacques  Charles  Rosenblum 
William  Samuel  Sachs 
George  Henry  Schoettle 
Anna  Luella  Seager* 
Alice  Sealy 
Damon  H.  Sellers 
Francis  Eugene  Seymour* 
Robert  Herbert  Shanks 
Albert  Bradley  Sheldon 
Benjamin  Franklin  Shively 
Delmar  Francis  Sisson 
Sarah  Jane  Smith 
Harold  Eugene  SpeECE 
Robert  Vaughan  Spencer 
Margaret  Beaumont  Stanton 
Ruth  A.  Stark 

Wellington  D 'Forte  Sterling 
Thomas  Bayard  Stewart 
Guy  Cadwallader  Stockton 
F.  Theodore  Struck 
Lavinia  Tallman 
Alice  Lillian  Thomas 
Andrew  Ansley  Thompson 
William  Charles  Thompson 

WlLLARD  F.  TlDYMAN 

Arturo  Torres f 
Marion  Rex  Trabue 
Arthur  L.  Trester* 
Siegried  Maia  Hansen  Upton  t 
Grace  Harriet  Utleyt 
Benjamin  Henry  Van  Oot 
William  LedlEy  Vosburgh* 
Frank  Perley  Wagg 
William  Alfred  Walls* 
John  Joseph  Walsh 
Cornelius  Jacob  Walter* 
Helen  Marie  Weinland 
Raleigh  WEiNTROBf 
Howard  Dare  White 
Lura  Irene  Whitney 
Burtis  Erwin  Whittaker 
Mary  Gertrude  Wilford 
Homer  B.  Williams 
S.  Horace  Williams* 
Alfred  Robinson  Winter* 
Kai  Ming  Wong 
Edgar  Wood 
James  Franklin  Wood* 
Edna  Louise  Yates 
Anna  Irwin  Young 
Granville  Allen  Young  f 
Carl  William  ZiEGLERf 
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DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  CONFERRED 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 


Effie  Alexander 
Marion  Elizabeth  Allen 
Amy  Allison 
Bessie  Ely  Amerman 
Martha  Ward  Armstrong 
Clara  Elizabeth  Babcock* 
Edith  Baer* 
Lucy  Catherine  Bailey 
Jean  Sutton  Barrick 
Anna  Maria  Barringer 
Jessie  Amelia  Beach 
Sadie  Marion  Becker 
Mary  Gertrude  BEGGsf 
Mildred  Bennett 
Elizabeth  Fidelia  Bidwell 
Harry  Birnbaum 
Elizabeth  Blodgett 
Hazel  May  Bond* 
Gertrude  Evangeline  Bonner 
Louise  Emily  Bonney* 
May  Innes  Bouton 
Muriel  Amanda  Bowden 
George  Louis  Bradlee 
Marie  Menzie  Bradley  t 
Florence  Norton  Brown 
Frances  Anna  Bryan 
Mildred  Claibourne  Buchanan 
Godfrey  Buehrer 
Frances  Margarita  Buell 
Irene  Mary  Burtenshaw 
Susan  Marion  Cagwin 
Winifred  Maud  Carpenter 

IVANILLA  CASKINf 

Myrtle  Viola  Caudell 
Genevieve  Caulfield 
Ula  Monetta  Chalmers 
Anna  Mansfield  Clark 
Maynard  Arthur  Clemens* 
Lois  Cody* 
Mary  Merkow  Cook 
Margaret  Montague  Cooke  t 
Edna  Davies  Coryell  (Mrs.) 
Millicent  May  Coss 
Leonora  Cox 
Genevieve  Lenore  Coy* 
Myrtle  Crane 
Katherine  Taylor  Cranor 
Ione  Crenshaw 
Genevieve  Crissey 
Madeline  Darrough 
Josephine  Kingsley  DawleyI 
Olive  Susanna  DeLuce 
Mabel  Corinne  DeZeller 
Rhoda  Ellen  Dick 


Lucy  Dickson 

Helen  Elizabeth  Diller 

Dorothy  Douglas 

Warren  Nevin  Drum 

Gertrude  Olive  Lorraine  Dustin 

Ruth  Eddy 

Ruth  Edgerton 

Faith  Edwards* 

Charlotte  Margaret  Eggers 

Lucy  Cable  Elliott 

Ada  Beatrice  Erwin 

Blodwen  Amelia  Evans 

Marguerita  Alice  Evans 

Opal  Fansher 

William  Ray  Fenton 

Irving  William  Fern| 

Ada  Brownell  Finley 

Mary  Edna  Flegal 

Anna  Stewart  Fox 

Mary  Simmons  Francis* 

Helen  Whiting  Freeman! 

Edith  Emily  Frost 

Stella  O.  Gardner 

Mary  Amelia  Geiss* 

Abraham  Arthur  Giden| 

Gertrude  Ingalls  Gifford 
Lucy  Holcomb  GillettI 
Frances  Katherine  GillilandI 
Katherine  Holbrook  Gilbert 
Cecyl  Bartlett  Goodman 
Elsie  Selene  Greathead 
Edna  Raymond  Green 
Elizabeth  May  Green 
Dorothy  Greenwood* 
Jeane  Griffith 
Anna  OlEna  Halgrim* 
Isabelle  Charlotte  Halgrim* 
William  Frederick  Halloran 
Jessie  Alice  Harbison 
Clara  Belle  Harris* 
Gertrude  Trumbull  Harris 
Alice  Hawksley 
Fanny  Helfman 
Margery  Lilly  Herman* 
Marguerite  Newton  Hewitt 
Mary  A.  Hewson* 
Marie  Edna  Holloway 
Rouble  Ferol  Holman 
Harriet  Julia  Hopkins 
Annie  Elizabeth  Howard 
Susie  Adams  Huff 
Willis  Nathaniel  Huggins 
Elizabeth  Lee  Hungerford 
Emma  Rebecca  Hunt 


November,  1913 


t  February,  1914 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Myra  Evelyn  Hunt 

Blanche  Evelyn  Hyde 

Lora  Dolores  JahnI 

Marjorie  Dwight  Jellerson 

Helen  Mbrreweather  Jenkins 

Caroline  Curtiss  Johnson 

Esther  Heine  Jonas 

Mildred  Deering  Julian 

Edythe  Grace  Kelly 

Mary  Kennedy 

Florence  Louise  Kenway 

Harvey  Hezekiah  Kenyon 

Leona  Minnie  Ker* 

Ethel  J.  Keys* 

Anna  Barbara  Kiermeier 

Sidney  Kranz 

Mary  E.  Landreth 

Elizabeth  M.  Laning* 

Bird  Sophia  Larson 

Harold  Smith  Lasell* 

bettie  lauterbachf 

Edwin  Augustus  Lee 

Bessie  Chambers  Leftwich 

Ottilie  LeRoi 

Lionel  F.  LiEBSCHUTzf 

Mary  LylE  Longnecker* 

Natalie  Luccock 

Emma  Aurore  LundEllI 
Florence  Lyman 

Sarah  Anna  Lyons! 
Ella  Greene  McClure 
Jane  Rutledge  McCormack 
Annie  Margaret  McCowen 
Florence  Marie  McCully* 
Lucy  Shepard  MacDowell 
Grace  Adelle  McGuire 
Frances  Cole  McLester 
Sarah  Isabel  Mackay! 
Zeta  Cook  Mayhew  (Mrs.) 
Mary  Elizabeth  Mead 
Maria  Pereira  Mendes 
Iva  Eleanor  Meston 
Martha  Lois  Metcalf 
Louie  Miner 

Edith  Elizabeth  Montgomery 
Presley  Floyd  Moore 
Alexander  Morris 
Albert  Thomas  Morrow 
Harvey  Morgan  Morrow  t 
Grace  E.  Morse 
Louise  Beach  Moss 
Marjorie  Murphy 
William  Anthony  Murphy 
Elizabeth  Northrup 
Louise  Northwood 


*  November.  1913 


May  Heath  Noyes 
Freida  Carolyn  Nuese 
Eleanor  OsbornI 
Mabel  Marion  Osgood* 
Edith  Griffith  Osmond 
Fannie  Bell  Ostrum 
Olive  Park 
Mary  Maud  Patrick 
Wertha  Pendleton 
James  Troy  Peterkin 
Mary  Elizabeth  Pilsbury 
Alice  Brooks  Plumb 
Margaret  Akerman  Pratt 
Katherine  Aquith  PritcheTT* 
Susie  Eastin  Purvis* 
Chissay  Rabinowitz 
Lily  Bell  Rhodes 
Marguerite  Davis  Ribble 
Mary  Elizabeth  Rich 

Robert  Henry  Rodgers 

Harriet  Estelle  Roe* 

Modesta  Florence  Rosendorf 

Alice  Ross 

Ruth  Frances  Rossiter 

Katherine  Stanton  Rutledge 

Kevork  Avedis  Sarafian  t 

Clara  Marie  Sayles 

Max  Henry  ScHEiNBACHf 

Josephine  Schiffer 

Katherine  Hardindorf  Schoonover 

Ernest  E.  H.  Scott 

Elizabeth  D.  Selden  t 

Kate  Sharrard! 

Elizabeth  Padgett  Sheppard 

Genevieve  Sherer 

Emilia  Frances  Sinopoli* 

Edna  Marian  Smeaton 

Mary  Alice  Smeeton 

Ethel  Lewis  Smith 

Meredith  Smith  j 

Frederick  Joseph  Smith 

Jane  Adah  Smith 

Marion  Spaulding 

Harry  Sperling 

Dora  Rosenberg  Spiegel 

WlLHELMINA  SPOHR 

Esther  Louise  Sprague 

Ione  Shaw  Springer* 

Elizabeth  Remmey  Starkweather 

John  Langdon  Stenquist 

Anna  Cowan  Strong 

Lid  a  Lee  Tall! 

Ethel  Elizabeth  Taylor 

Clara  Louise  Tisdale 

Marguerite  Tucker* 

f  February,  1914 


DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  CONFERRED 


Marion  La  Verne  Tucker 
Helen  Foster  Upton 
Edna  Adams  Vail 
Luella  D.  VanDusen 
Marguerite  E.  vanDuyn 
Anita  Estelle  Van  VLiETt 
Ray  Virginia  Van  VoRTf 
Alice  Catherine  Vevia 
Martha  C.  L.  von  Voightlander 
Edna  Elliott  Walls 
Grace  Harding  Waterous 
Florence  VanAukbn  WatkinsI 
Bertha  Elaine  Weed 


Abraham  Albert  Weinstbin 
Jeannette  Dorothy  Weinstbin 
Susan  Freeman  West 
Gladys  MacClEERIB  White  t 
Margaret  WmTEFORDt 
Elizabeth  Mary  Whittaker 
Theodora  Marie  Wiener 
Ada  Hume  Williams* 
Hazel  Mae  Willis 
Mildred  Morris  Willyoung* 
Marie  Lena  Windus 
Emma  Annie  WiNSLOwt 
Marie  Roberta  Wooley     [244] 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts 


Alice  Caroline  Boughton 
Florencb  Victoria  Innis 
Elizabeth  Mann 


Helen  Clark  Perry 
Sarah  Dean  Towl 

[5] 


Diploma  in  Education,  Awarded  in  Connection  with  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Science 


Effie    Alexander    (Elementary    Super- 
vision) 
Marion   Elizabeth   Allen    (Biology) 
Amy  Allison  (Nursing  and  Health) 
Bessie    Ely    Amerman     (Nursing    and 

Health) 
Sophie   Townsend   Andrews    (German) 
Martha  Ward  Armstrong   (Household 

Arts) 
Clara    Elizabeth    Babcock*    (Elemen- 
tary Supervision) 
Edith  Baer*  (Household  Arts) 
Lucy  Catherine  Bailey  (English) 
Jean  Sutton  Barrick  (Household  Arts) 
Anna    Maria    Barringer    (Fine    Arts) 
Minnie    Baum    (Elementary   Education) 
Jessie  Amelia  Beach   (Mathematics) 
Sadie  Marion  Becker  (Industrial  Arts) 
Mildred   Bennett   (Household   Arts) 
Louis  Bernstein   (History) 
Elizabeth    Fidelia    Bidwell     (House- 
hold Arts) 
Harry  Birnbaum  (English) 
Elizabeth  Blodgett  (Elementary  Super- 
vision) 
Hazel  May  Bond*  (English) 
Gertrude  Evangeline  Bonner  (Physi- 
cal Science) 
Louise  Emily  Bonney*  (English) 
May  Innes  Bouton  (Household  Arts) 
Muriel  Amanda  Bowden  (Mathematics) 
George  Louis  Bradlee  (English) 


*  November,  1913 


Marie    Menzie    Bradley  t    (Household 

Arts) 
Margaret  BriTTain  (Biology) 
Virginia  Irene  Brittain  (Mathematics) 
Florence     Norton     Brown     (Mathe- 
matics) 
Frances  Anna  Bryan  (Latin) 
Godfrey  Buehrer  (Music) 
Frances    Margarita    Buell    (English) 
Caroline    Louise    Burgerin   (German) 
Irene     Mary     Burtenshaw     (Physical 

Science) 
Susan  Marion  Cagwin  (Household  Arts) 
Margaret  Isabel  Carman   (English) 
Winifred    Maud    Carpenter     (House- 
hold Arts) 
Ivanilla    CASKiNf    (Household    Arts) 
Myrtle     Viola     Caudell     (Household 

Arts) 
Genevieve  Caulfield  (English) 
Ula  Monnetta  Chalmers   (English) 
Ethel  Newton   Cherry   (English) 
Maynard  Arthur  Clemens*   (English) 
Lois  Cody*  (History) 
Miriam  Storrs  Coe  (Household  Arts) 
Mary  Merrow  Cook  (German) 
Edna  Davies  Coryell  (Mrs.)    (House- 
hold Arts) 
Millicent  May  Coss  (Household  Arts) 
Genevieve  Lenore  Coy*   (Educational 

Psychology) 
Leonora  Cox  (Latin) 

f  February,  1914 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Myrtle  Crane  (Mathematics) 
Ione  Crenshaw  (Fine  Arts) 
Genevieve  Crissey  (English) 
Madeline      Darrough      (Kindergarten 

Supervision) 
Josephine  KingslEy  DawlEy|  (History) 
Olive  Susanna   De   Luce    (Elementary 

Education,  Fine  Arts) 
Mabel     Corinne     DeZellER     (Mathe- 
matics) 
Rhoda  Ellen  Dick  (Household  Arts) 
Lucy  Dickson  (English) 
Helen   Elizabeth    Diller    (English) 
Dorothy   Douglas   (Household   Arts) 
Warren     Nevin      Drum      (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Gertrude     Olive     Lorraine     Dustin 

(Household  Arts) 
Helen   Elizabeth   Dwyer    (English) 
Ruth  Eddy  (Fine  Arts) 
Ruth    Edgerton    (Physical    Education) 
Faith  Edwards*  (Fine  Arts) 
Charlotte  Margaret  Eggers  (House- 

hold  Arts) 
Lucy  Cabel  Elliott   (Industrial  Arts) 
Ada  Beatrice  Erwin  (Household  Arts) 
Blodwen     Amelia     Evans     (Household 

Arts) 
Marguerita   Alice   Evans    (Household 

Arts) 
Opal  Fansher  (Latin) 
William  Ray  Fenton  (Industrial  Arts) 
Irving  William  FERNf  (German) 
William  Leopold  Fichter  (German) 
Ada  Brownell  Finley  (Industrial  Arts) 
Mary  Edna  FlEgal  (Fine  Arts) 
Anna  Stewart  Fox  (Physical  Education) 
Mary    Simmons    Francis*     (Household 

Arts) 
Charles    Henry    Siebert    Friedrich 

(Mathematics  and  Physical  Science) 
Stella  O.  Gardner  (English  and  Mathe- 
matics) 
Frances  W.  Gates  (English) 
Mary      Amelia     Geiss*       (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Abraham  Arthur  Gidenj  (History) 
Gertrude    Ingalls    Gifford    (Kinder- 
garten Supervision) 
Lucy  Holcomb  Gillettj   (Nutrition) 
Frances  Katherine  Gilliland  t  (House- 
hold Arts) 
Elsie  Selene  Greathead   (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Edna  Raymond  Green  (English) 


*  November,  1913 


Elizabeth     May     Green     (Household 

Arts) 

Dorothy  Greenwood*  (Domestic 
Science) 

Jeane    Griffith    (Household    Arts) 

Christina  Grof  (German) 

Anna  OlEna  Halgrim*  (Household 
Arts) 

Isabelle  Charlotte  Halgrim*  (House- 
hold Arts) 

William  Frederick  Halloran  (In- 
dustrial Arts) 

Jessie  Alice  Harbison  (Fine  Arts) 

Clara  Belle  Harris*  (Elementary 
Supervision) 

Gertrude  Trumbull  Harris  (Elemen- 
tary Education) 

Alice    HawkslEy    (Physical  Education) 

Fanny  Helfman  (History) 

Margery   Lilly   Herman*    (Biology) 

Marguerite  Newton  Hewitt  (Housen- 
hold  Arts) 

Mary  A.  Hewson*  (English) 

Marion  Alice  Hoey  (German) 

Marie  Edna  Hollow  ay  (Latin) 

Rouble  Ferol  Holman  (Music) 

Harriet  Julia  Hopkins  (Household 
Arts) 

Annie  Elizabeth  Howard  (Industrial 
Arts) 

Susie  Adams  Huff   (Household  Arts) 

Willis  Nathaniel  Huggins  (Industrial 
Arts) 

Elizabeth  Lee  Hungerford  (House- 
hold Arts) 

Emma  Rebecca  Hunt  (French) 

Myra  Evelyn   Hunt   (Household  Arts) 

Lora  Dolores  Jahnj   (Mathematics) 

Marjorie  Dwight  JellERSOn  (Physical 
Education) 

Helen  MerrEweather  Jenkins  (Physi- 
cal Education) 

Erik  Leonhard  Jensen  (English  and 
Latin) 

Alfred  A.  Johnson  (English) 

Caroline  Curtiss  Johnson  (Physical 
Education) 

Mildred  Deering  Julian  (Kinder- 
garten Supervision) 

Annie  Elizabeth  Kelley  (Mathematics 
and  Physical  Science) 

Edythe  Grace  Kelley  (French) 

Mary  Kennedy  (History) 

Florence  Louise  Kenway  (Household 
Arts) 

f  February,  1914 


DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  CONFERRED 


Harvbv     Hezekiah     Kenyon     (Mathe- 
matics) 
Lbona  Minnie  Ker*  (English) 
Ethel  J.  Keys*  (History) 
Anna  Barbara  Kiermeier  (German) 
Sidney    Kranz    (Physical    Education) 
Mary    E-    Landreth    (Household    Arts) 
Elizabeth  M.  Laning*  (English) 
Bird  Sophia  Larson    (Physical   Educa- 
tion) 
Harold  Smith  Lasell*   (Mathematics) 
Bettie  Lauterbacht  (German) 
Edwin  Augustus  LEE  (Industrial  Arts) 
OttiliB  LB  Roi  (History) 
Lionel  F.  LiEBSCHUTzf  (Physical  Science) 
Mary  Lyle  Longnecker*  (Music) 
Emily  Lowndes  (Latin) 
Natalie  Luccock  (Primary  Supervision) 
Emma  Aurore  LuNDELLt  (French) 
Florence   Lyman    (Physical   Education) 
Sarah  Anna  Lyons  t  (Elementary  Super- 
vision) 
Annie   Margaret   McCowen    (Elemen- 
tary Education) 
Lucy    Shepard    MacDowell     (House- 
hold Arts) 
Grace    AdellE    McGuire     (Household 

Arts) 
Grace   Marie   McLaughlin    (German) 
Frances  Cole  McLester  (English) 
Sarah  Isabel  MackayI  (English) 
Zeta  Cook  Mayhew  (Mrs.)  (English) 
Mary     Elizabeth     Mead     (Household 

Arts) 
Maria     Pereira     Mendes     (Industrial 

Arts) 
Iva     Eleanor     Meston      (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Frances  Alice  Mills  (Biology) 
Louie  Miner  (English) 
Edith  Elizabeth  Montgomery  (Physi- 
cal Education) 
Presley  Floyd  Moore  (Industrial  Arts) 
Alexander  Morris   (Industrial  Arts) 
Albert  Thomas  Morrow  (Mathematics) 
Harvey  Morgan  Morrow  f   (Grammar 

Grade  Teaching) 
Grace  E.  Morse  (Fine  Arts) 
Marjorie  Murphy  (Fine  Arts) 
William  Anthony  Murphy   (Industrial 

Arts) 
Elizabeth  Northrup  (Geography) 
Louise  Northwood   (Mathematics) 
May  Heath  Noyes  (Kindergarten  Super- 
vision, Primary  Supervision) 


Freida     Carolyn     Nuese     (Household 

Arts) 
Benjamin    Nussbaum    (Mathematics) 
Eleanor  Osbornt  (Elementary  Educa- 
tion) 
Mabel  Marion  Osgood*  (Kindergarten 

Supervision) 
Edith  Griffith  Osmond  (Physical  Edu- 
cation) 
Fannie  Bell  Ostrum  (Fine  Arts) 
Olive  Park  (Physical  Education) 
Mary      Maud      Patrick      (Elementary 

Supervision,  English) 
Wertha  Pendleton  (History) 
James  Troy  Peterkin  (Fine  Arts) 
Mary    Elizabeth    Pillsbury     (House- 
hold Arts) 
Alice  Brooks  Plumb  (Household  Arts) 
Margaret     Akerman     Pratt     (House- 
hold Arts) 
Katharine  Aquith  Pritchett*  (House- 
hold Arts) 
Susie  Eastin  Purvis*  (English) 
Chissay    Rabinowitz    (Mathematics) 
Marguerite  Davis  Ribble  (Elementary 

Education) 
Robert     Henry    Rogers     (Supervision 

of  Industrial  Arts) 
Modesta    Florence    Rosbndorf    (Ger- 
man) 
Alice  Ross  (German) 
Ruth    Frances    Rossiter    (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Katherine  Stanton  Rutledge  (House- 
hold Arts) 
Kevork   Avedis  Sarafiant   (French) 
Clara  Marie  Sayles  (Household  Arts) 
Max   Henry  ScHEiNBACHf   (History) 
Katharine     Hardindorf    Schoonovbr 

(Household  Arts) 
Ernest     E.     H.     Scott     (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Kate    Sharrardj    (Elementary    Super- 
vision) 
Elizabeth  Padgett  Sheppard  (Biology) 
Genevieve   Sherer    (Kindergarten   and 

Primary  Supervision) 
Henry  Simon  (History) 
Emilia    Frances    Sinopoli*    (Latin) 
Edna  Marian  Smeaton  (Household  Arts) 
Mary    Alice    Smbeton    (Nursing    and 

Health) 
Ethel  Lewis  Smith  (Elementary  Edu- 
cation) 


November,  1913 


t  February.  1914 


IO 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Frederick     Joseph     Smith     (Industrial 

Arts) 
Jane    Adah    Smith    (Elementary    Edu- 
cation) 
Randolph    SomervillE    (English) 
Marion  Spaulding   (Household  Arts) 
Harry    Sperling    (Physical    Education) 
Dora   Rosenberg   Spiegel    (English) 
Wilhelmina  Spohr  (Household  Arts) 
Esther    Louise    Spragub    (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Ione     Shaw     Springer*      (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Elizabeth      Remmey      Starkweather 

(Kindergarten  Teaching) 
John    Langdon    Stenquist    (Industrial 

Arts) 
Edith  Eva  Stirn  (Mathematics) 
Anna     Cowan     Strong     (Kindergarten 

Teaching) 
Lid  a  LEE  TALLt  (Elementary  Education) 
Ethel   Elizabeth   Taylor    (Household 

Arts) 
De  Rosette  Thomas  (Household  Arts) 
Clara  Louise  TisdalE  (Household  Arts) 
Marguerite  Tucker*  (Household  Arts) 
Marion  La  Verne  Tucker   (Household 

Arts) 
Helen  Foster  Upton  (Fine  Arts) 
Edna  Adams  Vail  (History) 
Luella   D.   Van   Dusen   (Mathematics) 

Special 

Blanche  Edna  Campbell  (Elementary 
Supervision) 

Alice  Adams  Chamberlin  (Domestic 
Science) 

Florence  Desmond  t  (Fine  Arts) 

Ethel  High  Deysher  (Kindergarten 
Education) 

Eliza  Lavinia  Emery  (Primary  Super- 
vision) 

Dorothy  Stearns  Gleason  (Physical 
Education) 

Willett  Elizabeth  Greenwood  (Kin- 
dergarten Education) 

P.  Joseph  Kersey*  (Physical  Education) 

Alice  Tintoretto  Kurtz  (Nursing  and 
Health) 

Laura  Louise  McDonald  t  (Household 
Administration) 

Charles  Henry  Meeker  (Industrial 
Arts) 

Helen  Marguerite  Melvin  (Elemen- 
tary Supervision) 
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Marguerite    E.    van    Duyn    (Physical 

Education) 
Anita  Estelle  Van  VLiETt  (English) 
Ray  Virginia  Van  VoRTt  (English) 
Alice  Catherine  Vevia   (Fine  Arts) 
Martha  C.  L.  von  Voightlandbr  (Ger- 
man) 
Edna  Elliott  Walls  (Household  Arts) 
Grace  Harding  Waterous  (English) 
Bertha     Elaine     Weed      (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Abraham  Albert  Weinstein  (Industrial 

Arts) 
Jeannette  Dorothy  Weinstein  (Biol- 
ogy) 
Susan  Freeman  West  (Household  Arts) 

Elizabeth  Mary  Whittaker  (Mrs.) 
(Household  Arts) 

Helen  Ethel  Wicks*  (Physical  Edu- 
cation) 

Theodora  Marie  Wiener  (Household 
Arts) 

Ada  Hume  Williams*  (Latin) 

Hazel  Mae  Willis  (Fine  Arts) 

Mildred  Morris  Willyoung*  (House- 
hold Arts) 

Marie  Lena  Windus  (Geography.  His- 
tory) 

Marie  Roberta  WoolEy  (Kinder- 
garten Teaching)  [244] 

Diploma 

Elizabeth  Clark  Pierce*    (Household 

Arts) 
Amy    Elizabeth    Pope*    (Nursing    and 

Health) 
Marion     McKay     Roberts      (Physical 

Education) 
Ruth    Attkisson    Rodman*    (Grammar 

Grades  Teaching) 
Caroline    Anna    Sibley    (Kindergarten 

Supervision) 
Flora  Elizabeth  Smith   (Fine  Arts) 
La-un-a  Smith*  (Household  Arts) 
Matilda     Cecilia    Smith*      (Domestic 

Science) 
Helen  May  StoreR  (Industrial  Arts) 
Emma  Clare  Taylor  t  (Household  Arts) 
Susan     Edessa    Warner*     (Household 

Arts) 
Mae  Lavinia  Wells*  (Household  Arts) 

[241 
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Edith  Marean  Armstrong  (Household 

Arts) 
Fannie    Lillian    Ballou    (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Rebecca  P.   Bartholomew   (Household 

Arts) 
Dorothy  Emeline  Beakes  (Household 

Arts) 
Agnes  Beveridge   (Household  Arts) 
Julia  Rossier  Biggart  (Household  Arts) 
Marion  Morse  Blake  (Household  Arts) 
Jennie     Selkridge     Boyd     (Household 

Arts) 
Margaret    Manor  a    Boylan*    (Super- 
vision of  School  Music) 
Elizabeth    Patton  Brady  (Mrs.)    (In- 
dustrial Arts  in  Elementary  Schools) 
Ethel  Bumbaugh   (Household  Arts) 
Angie  L.  Carr  (Public  School  Music) 
Alice  Edith  Clark  (Household  Arts) 
Frances   HelEne   Clark*    (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Josephine    Bowman    Clark     (Teaching 
and     Administration     in     Schools     of 
Nursing) 
Leila  May  Cobb  (Primary  Supervision) 
Dorothea    Worthington    Donnan 

(Household  Arts) 
Marion    Welling    Edsall    (Household 

Arts) 
Gertrude    Gretchen    Fickel    (School 

Music) 
Jean  Gilkinson  Finlayson  (Fine  Arts) 
Enid   Henriette   Frank    (Kindergarten 

Teaching) 
Rose  Frank  (Fine  Arts) 
Emilie     Elizabeth     Franke      (School 

Music) 
Alta  Given  (Household  Arts) 
Jenny  Lind  Green  (Elementary  Super- 
vision) 
Dorothy  Grieves  (Household  Arts) 
Joan  Hamilton  (Household  Arts) 
Edna  M.  Harper  (Household  Arts) 
Annie  Hall  Hawkes|  (Household  Arts) 
Adah     Henrietta     Hess     (Supervision 

of  Household  Arts) 
Flora     Harriet     Houghton     (Kinder- 
garten Teaching) 
Mabel  Adaline  Husing  (Household  Arts) 
Retta  Gene  Irwin  (Fine  Arts) 
Lucile  Jackson  (Household  Arts) 
Flora  Marie  James  (Household  Arts) 
Harriett  Joslin   (Household  Arts) 
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C    Henrietta    Kolshorn    (Supervision 

of  Household  Arts) 
Helen    P.   Lansing   (Mrs.)  (Household 

Arts) 
Anne    Florence    Legate     (Household 

Arts) 
Agnes  Elizabeth  McCarthy  (Household 

Arts) 
Grace    Lena    McIntyre    (Teaching    in 

Schools  of  Nursing) 
Louise  Humphreys  Maltby  (Fine  Arts) 
Mildred    Grace    Martin    (Supervision 

of  Household  Arts) 
Emilie  Clementine  Maue  (Fine  Arts) 
Henrietta  Millot  (Household  Arts) 
Alma  Margaret  Norton  (School  Music) 
Marion     Geneth     Parsons     (Adminis- 
tration in  Schools  of  Nursing) 
Ruth  Peters  (Fine  Arts) 
Evelyn    Christie    Phelps    (Household 

Arts) 
Bessie  Gertrude  Pond  (Mrs.)  t  (House- 
hold Arts) 
Ruth     Harris     Proal      (Kindergarten 

Teaching) 
Grace  Perkins  Reed  (Household  Arts) 
Emma  Kent  Root  (Fine  Arts) 
Ida  OdellE  Rudy  (Primary  Supervision) 
Edith  Ruebsam  (Kindergarten  Teaching) 
Tessie  L.  Savage  (Household  Arts) 
Kate  VenablE  Seddon   (Physical  Edu- 
cation) 
Charlotte    Augusta    Simpson*    (Fine 

Arts) 
Frances  B.  Skinner   (Household  Arts) 
Ione     Marguerite     Sonn     (Household 

Arts) 
Edna  May  Stanton   (Elementary  Edu- 
cation) 
Irene     Miller     Steele      (Elementary 

Supervision) 
Mary     Sterrett     (Elementary     Super- 
vision) 
Myra   G.   Stewart    (Industrial   Arts   in 

Elementary  Schools) 
Margaret  Louise  Stoddard  (Fine  Arts) 
Virginia    E.     Stone     (Primary    Super- 
vision) 
Blanche  Whitmore  Taft   (Supervision 

of  Household  Arts) 
Rosalind  Norman  Tarver  (Fine  Arts) 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Taylor  (Primary 

Supervision) 
Mary  Dann  Thomas   (Household  Arts) 
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Flora  Martha  Thurston  (Household 
Arts) 

Helen  Ruth  Tracy  (Physical  Edu- 
cation) 

Amy  Helen  Trench  (Teaching  in  Train- 
ing Schools  for  Nurses) 

Mary  Frances  Warren  (Elementary 
Supervision) 

Edna  Martha  Way  (Fine  Arts) 


Florence  Mary  Weld  (Household  Arts) 
Ethel  May  WiBERLEY  (Household  Arts) 
Blanche  Shelton  Wilhite*  (Fine  Arts) 
Elizabeth  Towne  Wilson   (Household 

Arts) 
Mabel  Wood  (Household  Arts) 
Elizabeth    Van    Arsdell    Woodward 

(M  rs.)  (Elementary  Supervision) 

[81] 


Technical  Certificate 


Charlotte  Addison  (Dietary  Adminis- 
tration) 

Grace  Billings  (Institutional  Adminis- 
tration) 

Adelaide  Edith  Crane  (Institutional 
Administration) 

Marion  Elleda  Dickenson  (House- 
hold Administration) 

Ella  Campbell  Emerson  (Household 
Administration) 


Florence  Victoria  Innis  (Dietary  Ad- 
ministration) 

AdelE  HelEne  Levy  (House  Decoration) 

Mary  E.  H.  McCormack  (House  Decora- 
tion) 

Helen  Clark  Perry  (House  Decora- 
tion) 

Madeline  Pierce  (Institutional  Ad- 
ministration) 

Mary  Wharton  Thurston  (Household 
Administration)  [  1 1  ] 
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SCHOLARS  FOR  1914-15 

Graduate  Research  Scholars 
Robert  Alexander  Cummins Tacoma,  Washington 

B.S.,  Illinois  Wesleyan,  1909;  A.M.,  Illinois,  1910;  graduate  student,  Washing- 
ton,  1912-14 

Bessie  LEE  Gambrill EUicott  City,  Maryland 

A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College,  1902;  A.M.,  Columbia.  1911 

Charles  Templeman  Loram Durban,  South  Africa 

A.B.,  Cape  University,  1900;  LL.B.,  Cambridge  (England),  1905;  A.M.,  1904 

William   Anderson   McCall Wofford,    Kentucky 

A.B.,  Lincoln,  1913;  graduate  student,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

Robert  Alexander  Fyfe  McDonald Waterford,  Canada 

A.B.,  McMaster,  1904;  graduate  student,  Teachers  College,   1912.  1913-14 

Agnes  Low  Rogers West  Cults,  Scotland 

A.M.,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  1907;  First  Class  Honors,  Moral  Science  Tripos, 
Cambridge  (England),  1911;  graduate  student,  Bonn,  1912 

Marion  Rex  Trabue Green  Castle,  Indiana 

A.B.,  Northwestern,  1911;  graduate  scholar,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

Graduate  Scholars 
Flora  B.   Balch Lerna,   Illinois 

B.S.,  Columbia,  1909 

Charles  Harvey  Brady Greeley,  Colorado 

A.B.,  Indiana,  1907;  graduate  student,  1908;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1913 

Ellen  I.  Burk Edina,  Missouri 

A.B.,  Minnesota,  1909 

George  Ezra  Carrothers Monticello,  Indiana 

A.B.,  Indiana,  1909;  graduate  student,  Teachers  College,  1914 

Benjamin  William  Daily Burrton,  Kansas 

A.B.,  Baker,  1908 

Marion  Stuart  Hanckel Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Diploma,  South  Carolina  Kindergarten  Association  Training  School,  1900; 
Supervision  Diploma,  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute,  1904;  student.  Teachers 
College,    1913-14 

GadarinE  Haronian Constantinople,  Turkey 

A.B.,  American  College  for  Girls,  Constantinople,  1912;  graduate  student, 
Teachers  College,   1913-14 

George  Frederick  Mh,ler Farmington,   Missouri 

B.S.,  Carleton,  1903;  B.S.,  Missouri,  1912;  graduate  student,  Teachers  College, 
1913-14 

Stuart  Grayson  Noble Jackson,  Mississippi 

A.B.,  North  Carolina,  1907;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1910 

John  Marquard Winburg,   South  Africa 

A.B.,  Grey  University,   1909 
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Charles  Ottermann Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Cincinnati,  1906;  A.M.,  1908 

Walter  William  Pettit Fredonia,  New  York 

B.S..  Columbia,  1911;  A.M.,  1912 

Mary  Sinclair Fairmount,   Minnesota 

A.B.,  Minnesota,  1913 

William  L.  Spencer North  Adams,  Massachusetts 

A.B.,  Williams,  1902 

Margaret  Maria  Stevens Greenville,  New  York 

A.B.,  Elmira,  1914 

Howard  Cromwell  Taylor Columbia,  Missouri 

A.B.,    Georgetown    College,    1906;    A.M.,    1907;    graduate   student,    Missouri, 
1912-14 

Willard  F.  Tidyman Marion,  Kansas 

A.B.,  Baker,  1911;  graduate  student,  Columbia,  1912-14 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Wells Reading,   Pennsylvania 

B.S.,  Columbia,   1911;  graduate  student,  Teachers  College,   1912 

Anna  M.  WiEcking Mankato,  Minnesota 

Diploma,  Mankato  State  Normal  School,  1907;  student,  Minnesota,  1912-14 

Clifford  Woody Thorntown,  Indiana 

A.B.,  Indiana,  1908;  A.M.,  1913 

Livingston  Scholars 
B.  Hagop  Boghossian Konia,  Turkey 

A.B.,  Apostolic  College,  1911 

Arthur  William  Billing Berthond,  Colorado 

A.B.,  Nebraska,  1905;  student,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  1905-06 

Isabel  Mather  Blake New  London,   Connecticut 

A.B.,  Middlebury,  1905 

S.  Paul  Chinnappa Bangalore  City,  India 

A.B.,  Central  Mysore  College,  1906;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1914 

Bertha  Winifred  Clark Hamilton,  New  York 

A.B.,  Columbian  College,  1903;  student,  Cornell,  1905;  student,  Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,   1906-07 

TOKI   IWASAWA Toky°'   JaPan 

Diploma,  Women's  University,  Tokyo,  1908;  student,  Teachers  College,  1913 

TukSuKim Pyeng  Yang,  Korea 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  1914 

Fung  Hiu  Liu Canton,  China 

A.B.,  Wellesley,   1914 

James  H.  Nicol TriPoli>  syria 

B.S.,  Minnesota,  1900;  Diploma,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1904 

Ruth  Evelyn  Robinson Lucknow,  India 

A.B..  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1899;  A.M.,  Pennsylvania,  1907 

Warren  Horton  Stuart Richmond,  Virginia 

A.B.,  Virginia,    1900;  A.M.,    1900;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,   Rich- 
mond, 1905 
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UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARS 

Tileston  Scholar 
Florence  Eilau  Bamberger Baltimore,  Maryland 

Student,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

Shackxeford  Scholar 
Mildred  Adelaide  Boardman Geneseo,  New  York 

Diploma,  Geneseo  State  Normal  School,  1912;  student,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

Pond  Scholar 
Frances  Helen  Clark Cookeville,  Tennessee 

Student,  Teachers  College,  1906-07 

Charlotte  Louisa  Williams  Scholar 
Ida   May   Bennett East  Stroudsburg,    Penna. 

Diploma,  East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School,  1904;  diploma,  Lowell  Train- 
ing School,  1906;  student,  Teachers  College,   1911-14 

Hoadley  Scholars 
E-  Annette  Hinds Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Diploma,  Worcester  Normal  School,  1902;  student,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

Margaret   Hamerik   Holmes Baltimore,   Maryland 

Diploma,  Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School,  1912;  student,  Teachers  College, 
1913-14 

Runyan  Scholar 
Edith  Gail  Harrison Santa  Barbara,  California 

Diploma,  Teachers  College,   1903 

Undergraduate  Scholars 
Hannah   Amanda   Kiefeer Millersburg,    Pennsylvania 

Diploma,   Millersville  State  Normal  School,    1908;   Jenkins  Scholar,   Teachers 
College,   1913-14 

Jean  Victoria  Latimer Greenville,  South  Carolina 

I/.L,  Greenville  College,  1909;  A.B.,  1914;  student,  Tennessee;  student,  Teachers 
College,  1914 
Margaret  Mary  Raby Oswego,  New  York 

Diploma,  Oswego  Normal  School,  1913;  student,  Teachers  College,  1913 

Amy  Irene  Shaw Ormond,  Florida 

Diploma,  Monticello  Seminary,   1912;  student,  Teachers  College,   1913-14 

Practical  Arts  Scholars 

Caroline  Scholar 

Mabel  Lutes South  Chatham,  New  Hampshire 

B.S.,  Columbia,   1906 

Scholars  in  Practical  Arts 
Elizabeth  M.  BarklEy West  Hebron,  New  York 

B.Pd.,  Normal  College,  Albany,  1903 
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Mary  Barry Flushing,  New  York 

Student,  Teachers  College,  1912-14 

Margaret  Christina  Becker Leonia,  New  Jersey 

Student,  Teachers  College,  1912-14 

Dorothy  Irwin  Bell Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Student,  Minnesota,  1909-13;  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

Alice  Evans  Blair Peoria,  Illinois 

Student,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  1905-1907;  diploma,  Teachers  College, 
1909 

Frances  Wellington  Grimes New  York  City- 
Student,  Barnard  College,  1911-12;  student,  Teachers  College,  1913 

Sarah  Deborah  Haines Norman,  Oklahoma 

A.B.,  Oklahoma,  1913;  student,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

Robert  Milton  Hall Baltimore,  Maryland 

Student,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  1904—08;  student,  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, 1909-11;  student,  Teachers  College,  1912-13;  student,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1913-14 

Mrs.  Elva  Dawson  Hoover New  York  City 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1912;  student,  Teachers  College,  1912-14 

Louisa  Haven  Sheafe  Lawton Hackensack,  New  Jersey 

Student,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

BELLE  Haven  Northrup Pasadena,  California 

Student,  Teachers  College,    1913-14 

Ethel  Augusta  Pentecost Northboro,  Massachusetts 

Diploma,  Oread  Institute,  1899;  student,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

AlTa  AlbERTinE  PollEY Stonyford,  California 

Diploma,  San  Jose  Normal  School,  1907;  student,  Teachers  College,  1913-14 

Isabel  Fitz  Randolph New  York  City 

Student,  Barnard  College,  1910-14 

Christine  Norad  South Greenwood,  South  Carolina 

A.B.,Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  1903;  student,  Teachers  College, 
1913-14 

Mary  Rebecca  Uhl Millersburg,  Ohio 

Student,  Teachers  College,  1912-14 

Army  and  Navy  Scholar 
Harriet  Patterson  Bache Washington,  D.  C. 

Diploma,  Western  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  1908;  Army  and  Navy 
Scholar,  Teachers  College,   1913-14 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Scholars 
Grace  Evelyn  Allison Portland  Oregon 

Diploma,  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  1908;  Certificate,  Teachers  College, 
1911 

H jordis  Eklund Rauma,  Finland 

Diploma,  General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
1906 
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Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Memorial  Fund  Scholars 
Mary  Louise  Beaty Narberth,  Pennsylvania 

Diploma,  Albany  State  Normal  College,   1899 

Mary  Florence  Laird Rochester,  New  York 

Diploma,  Rochester  General  Hospital,  1909 

Mary  Louise  Wakefield Newtonville,  Massachusetts 

Diploma,  Newton  Hospital,   1910 

Foreign  Scholars 
Carmen  de  Goenaga  Sanjurjo Rio  Piedras,  Porto  Rico 

Diploma,  Insular  Normal  School,  1913 

Timothy  Tingfang  Lew Wenchow,  China 

A.B.,  Columbia,  1914 

Lucila  Mercado Juana  Diaz,  Porto  Rico 

Diploma,    Insular   Normal   School,    Rio    Piedras,    1911;    Porto   Rican   Scholar, 
Teachers  College,  1911-12,  1912-13 

Mrs.   Radhabai  Pa  war Baroda,   India 

Certificate,  Baroda  College,  Bombay  University,  1914 

Krnestina  Saliva Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico 

Diploma,  Insular  Normal  School,  1912;  Porto  Rican  Scholar,  Teachers  College, 
1912-13 

Prize  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
Mary  C.  Keith 

Prize  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
Marguerite  von  der  Au 
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School  of  Education 

Graduate  Students 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  and  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege Diploma 

The  following  students  are  also  registered  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  are 
pursuing  a  major  course  in  Education  in  Teachers  College.  Minor  courses  not  in 
Education  are  given  in  italics  below: 

Agnew,  Thomas,  B.S.  1907,  A.M.  1908 Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Anderson,  Herbert  Ray,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  Lake  Forest  1899 New  York  City 

Baker,  Elizabeth  W.,  A.B.  Peabody  College  1903,  A.M.  Chicago  1912,  Dallas,  Texas 

Baker,  Frank  LEE,  Ph.B.  Syracuse  1906 Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Bates,  George  C,  B.S.  N.  Y.  U.  1911 Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Baxter,  Jesse  Hoyt,  B.S.   1913,  A.M.   1914,  History Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Bayne,  Stephen  F.,  A.M.  1903,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1898 New  York  City 

Berkson,  Isaac  Baer,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1912 New  York  City 

Boehmke,  Matthias,  A.M.  1913,  A.B.  Victoria  (S.  Africa)  1900,  Social  Economy 

Berlin,    Cape   Province,   S.    Africa 

Bowman,  GROVER,  C,  A.B.  Williams  1906,  A.M.  Yale  1912 Westport,  Conn. 

Brady.  Charles  H.,  A.M.  1912,  A.B.  Indiana  1907,  English Gaston,  Ind. 

BricknER,  Barnett,  B.S.  1913,  A.M.  1914 New  York  City 

Brown,  Agnes  Ewing,  B.S.  S.  Dakota  1900,  A.M.  Michigan  1905,  English 

Roselle,     N.     J. 

Brown,  Alexander,  B.S.  1914,  M.D.  Flower  Hospital  1909,  Physical  Education 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Bullock,  William  Wallace,  A.M.  1914,  Ph.B.  Colgate  1899,  Economics 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Busch,  Ella  Adeline.  A.M.  1910,  A.B.  Missouri  1902,  A.M.  Missouri  1904, 

Psychology Washington,    Mo. 

Butz,  Carrie,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  Dickinson  1909,  Ger.man Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

Carr,  Charles  Frederick,  A.B.  Missouri  1908,  A.M.  Missouri  1908,  History 

Clark,    Mo. 

Carrothers,  George  E.,  A.B.  Indiana  1909,  Social  Economy Monticello,  Ind. 

Chiang,  Monlin,  A.M.  1913,  B.I,.  California  1912,  Public  Law Shanghai,  China 

Chinnappa,  S.  Paul,  A.B.  Central  Mysore  (India)  1906,  A.M.  Chicago  1914, 

Psychology Bangalore  City,  India 

Christianson,  Addie  O.,  B.S.   1911,  A.M.  1913,  A.B.  Hunter  College  1897 

New  York  City 

Clark,  Martha  Miller,  A.B.  Vassar  1897,  A.M.  Vassar  1898 

East    Orange,    N.    J. 

Clark,  Mary  Augusta,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1903 Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Howard  Ernest,  A.B.  Toronto  1909,  A.M.  Toronto  1911 

Bernardsville,      N.      J. 

Clippinger,   Edgar,   A.B.   Doane   1901,   A.M.  Nebraska   1912 Sutton,   Neb. 

Comin,    Robert,    A.M.    1911,    A.B.    Princeton    1897 Richmond    Hill,    N.    Y. 

Coyner,  Martin  Boyd,  A.B.  Concordia  1908,  A.M.  Virginia  1911,  Social  Economy 

Waynesboro,  Va. 
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Cumins,  Roy,  A.B.  Wabash  1909,  A.M.  Indiana  1914,  Mathematics Ingalls,  Ind. 

Cummins,  Robert  Alexander,  B.S.  Illinois  Wesleyan  1909,  A.M.  Illinois  1910, 

Psychology Tacoma,     Wash. 

Daughters,  Freeman,  A.B.  Kansas  Normal  College  1896 Rosebank,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Sheldon  Emmor,  B.S.  Missouri  1907,  A.B.  Missouri  1908,  A.M.  Missouri, 

1909 Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Dinsmore,  Susan  Bell,  A.B.  Nebraska   1901,  A.M.  Nebraska  1904,  History 

Eugene,    Ore. 

Dushkin,  Alexander  M.,  A.M.  1913,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1911 New  York  City 

Eaton,  Theodore  Hildreth,  A.B.  Harvard  1900,  Industrial  Arts.  .Gilmanton,  N.  H. 

Fichandler,  Alexander,  A.B.  N.  Y.  U.  1905,  Economics Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Foster,  Herbert  H.,  Ph.B.  Cornell  1906,  Ph.D.  Jena  1907 Ottawa,  Kan. 

Fretwell,  Elbert  K.,  Ph.B.  LaGrange  1899,  A.M.  Brown  1905 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fulk,  Joseph  R.,  A.B.  Nebraska  1903,  A.M.  Nebraska  1912 Seward,  Neb. 

Gambrill,  Bessie  LEE,  A.M.   1911,  A.B.  Western  Maryland  1902,  History 

Ellicott    City,    Md. 

Garver,  Francis  Marion,  A.M.  1912,  A.B.  Indiana  1906,  Psychology.  . .  .Leonia,  N.  J. 

Gast,  Ira  Morris,  A.M.   1912 Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Gifford,  Walter  John.  A.M.    1911,  A.B.  Oberlin   1907 Wooster,  Ohio 

Gitterman,  (Mrs.)  Alice,  A.B.  Smith  1891 New  York  City 

Haronian,  GadarinE,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  American  College  (Constantinople)  1912, 

Romance  Languages Constantinople,  Turkey 

Hickman,  Joseph  N.  K.,  A.B.  Pennsylvania  College  1899,  A.M.  Pennsylvania 

College,    1902 Lancaster,    Pa. 

Hollingworth,  (Mrs.)  LETA  STETTER.  A.M.  1913,  A.B.  Nebraska  1906, 

Psychology New  York  City 

Hovey,  Horace  M.,  A.B.  Brown  1900,  A.M.  Brown  1901 New  York  City 

Howes,  Lyman  J.,  A.M.  1911,  A.B.  Leland  Stanford  1906,  Psychology.  .  .New  York  City 

Hunkins,  Carl  Joseph,  A.B.  Brown,  1908,  A.M.  Brown  1908 Newark,  N.  J. 

Jansen,  William,  B.S.  1908,  A.M.  1913 New  York  City 

King,  Leo  H.f  A.B.  Holy  Cross  1901,  A.M.  Wisconsin  1906,  Sociology, 

Green    Bay,    Wis . 

Kline,  Henry  J.,  B.S.  1906,  A.M.  1908,  Physical  Science Arverne  Station,  N.  Y. 

Kraybill,   David  B.,  A.B.  Franklin  and  Marshall   1911 Maytown,   Pa. 

Leary,  Daniel  Bell,  A.B.  1910 New  York  City 

Loomis,  Burt  Weed,  B.S.  Missouri   1912 Belgrade,  Mo. 

Loram,  Charles  TemplEman,  A.B.  Cambridge  (England)  1904,  A.M.  Cambridge 

(England)    1907 Durban,    South    Africa 

McCall,  William  Anderson,  A.M.  1914,  B.S.  Cumberland  1911,  Psychology 

Woff ard,    Ky. 

McDonald,  Robert  Alexander  Fyfe,  A.B.  McMaster,  1904,  A.M.  McMaster 

1908,  Sociology Waterford,  Ontario.  Canada 

McLane,  Fannie  Moulton,  A.B.  1907,  A.M.  1908,  English New  York  City 

Mankiewicz,  Frank,  A.M.  1915 New  York  City 

Margoshes,  Samuel,  A.M.    1911,  Sociology New  York  City 

Marriott,  John  Coleman,  A.B.  Hiram  1903 New  York  City 

Metcalf,  Thomas  Nelson,  A.B.  Oberlin   1912,  A.M.  Oberlin  1912,  Physical 

Education Oberlin,  Ohio 

Miller,  George  Frederick,   B.S.  Missouri   1912,  History Farmington,  Mo. 

Moxcey,  Mary  E..  Ph.B.  Syracuse  1897,  A.M.  Oberlin  1907,  Religious  Educa- 
tion   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

tMuRRAY,  Elsie,  A.B.  Cornell  1904,  Ph.D.  Cornell  1907 Athens,  Pa. 

Noble,  Stuart  Grayson,  A.B.  North  Carolina   1907,  A.M.  Chicago   1910, 

English Jackson,  Miss. 

O'Brien,  Francis  Paul,  A.B.  Lafayette  1908 South  River,  N.  J. 

Osburn.  Worth  James,  B.S.  Missouri  State   1910 Richmond,    Mo. 

t  Diploma  only. 
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Osterhus,  PETER  Olai,  A.M.  1911,  B.Pd.  Valparaiso  1905,  B.S.  Valparaiso  1906, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Pettit,  Walter  William,  B.S.  1911,  A.M.  1912,  Social  Economy Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  David  Chalmers,  A.B  Kansas  1904,  Economics Concordia,  Kan. 

Pryor,  Hugh  Clark,  A.B.   Colorado  1911,  A.M.  Colorado   1912,  Sociology 

Peekskill,     N.     Y. 

Quinn,  James  Joseph,  Jr.,  A.B.  Amherst  1912,  A.M.  Harvard  1914,  Economics 

Whitinsville,      Mass. 

Randolph,   Edgar   Dunnington,   A.B.    Denver    1911,   Social   Economy 

Flat    Rock,    111. 

Reavley,  John,  A.m:  1913,  A.B.  Wesleyan  1898,  History Gloucester,  Mass. 

Reavis,  George  H.,  B.S.  Missouri,  191 1 Burlington  Junction,  Mo. 

Riley,  John  Lawrence,  B.S.  1913,  A.M.  1914 Springfield,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Mabel  L.,  A.M.   1907,  Industrial  Arts Waltham,  Mass. 

Rogers,   Agnes  Low,   A.M.   St.   Andrew   (Scotland)    1908,   Psychology 

Grieff,   Scotland 

Saraftan,  Kevork  Avedis,  B.S.  1913,  A.M.  1914,  French New  York  City 

Sibley,  Winifred  M.,  A.M.  1912,  A.B.  Colorado  1911 Greeley,  Colo. 

Silberstein,  Nathan,  A.B.  1905,  A.M.  1906 New  York  City 

Stark,  William  E.,  A.B.  Harvard  1895,  A.M.  Harvard  1901 Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Steacy,  Frederick  William,  A.B.  McGill  1897;  A.M.  McGill  1913,  Psychology 

Westmount,  Quebec,  Can. 

Stephens,  L.  Walter,  A.B.  Princeton  1910,  A.M.  Princeton  1912.  .  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Struck,  Ferdinand  Theodore,  A.M.  1914,  B.S.  Oregon  1911... Lyle,  Washington 
Taylor,  Howard  Cromwell,  A.B.  Georgetown  1907,  A.M.  Georgetown  1907, 

History Columbia,  Mo. 

Tidyman,  Willard  F.,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  Baker  1911,  German New  York  City 

TilTon,   Harold  H.,  A.B.  Harvard   1905 Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Toaz,  Robert  K.,  A.M.   1913,  A.B.  Rochester  1893 Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Trabue,  Marion  Rex,  A.M.   1914,  A.B.  Northwestern   1911,  Psychology 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

Van  Buskirk,  Edgar,  A.M.  1911,  A.B.  Rochester  1907 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Van  Wagenen,  Marvin  James,  B.S.  1911,  A.M.  1912,  Psychology.  .  .Ohioville,  N.  Y. 

Wagg,  Frank  P.,  A.M.    1914,   A.B.   Bates   1901 Lewiston,   Me. 

Walsh,  John  Joseph,  B.S.  1912,  A.M.  1914,  Psychology New  York  City 

Weiser,  Samuel,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1910,  A.M.  N.  Y.  U.  1912,  German.  .New  York  City 

Wells,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  B.S.   1911,  History Reading,  Pa. 

Wheat,  Frank  M.,  A.M.   1910,  B.S.  Kentucky  1908,   Biological  Chemistry 

Brooklyn,     N.     Y. 

White,  Howard  Dare,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  Franklin  and  Marshall  1897,  Psychology 

Jersey    City,    N.    J. 

Whittaker,  Burtis  E.,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  Brown  1898 Oyster  Bay,.N.  Y. 

Williams,    Frederick   F.,    A.B.,    Amherst    1899,    A.M.   Amherst    1905 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Woody,    Clifford,   A.B.   Indiana    1908,   A.M.   Indiana    1914,   Psychology 

Thornton,     Ind. 

Yeater,  Laura  Jameson,  A.B.  Wellesley  1900,  A.M.  Wellesley  1900,  Psychology 

Sedalia,     Mo. 

Young.  Elizabeth  D.,  B.S.  1907,  A.M.  1908,  Psychology New  York  City 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree  and  the  Teachers  College 

Diploma 

The  following  students  are  also  registered  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and 
are  pursuing  a  major  course  in  Education  in  Teachers  College.     The  minor  courses 
not  in  Education  are  given  in  italics  below: 
Alden,  F.  Arlington,  B.S.  Dartmouth  1913,  English Veryennes,  Vt. 
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Aldrich,   Benjamin   McCall,   A.B.   Northwestern    1913 Nyack,   N.   Y. 

Alfke,  Ethel  V.,  B.S.  1912,  History New  York  City 

Allen,  Belle  Jane,  Litt.B.  Ohio  Wesleyan  1883,  M.D.  Boston  1914,  Physical 

Education New  York  City 

Allen,    William   Simms,    A.B.    Baylor    1912 Hico,   Tex. 

Alstat,  Philip  Reis,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1912,  Physical  Science.  .  .South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Anderson,  John  Garfield,  A.B.  Amherst  1905 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Andrew,  Vera,  A.B.  Cedarville  1903,  A.B.  Western  Reserve  1905,  English 

Cedarville,  Ohio 

Anthony,  Anna  Genevieve,  A.B  Hunter  1904,  A.B.  Barnard  1907.  .  .New  York  City 

Apisdorf,  Alexander,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1913 New  York  City 

Ayres,  May,  B.S.  Simmons  1911 New  York  City 

Balch,   Flora  E.,   B.S.    1909,   Mathematics Lerna,   111. 

Baldwin,    Bertha,    B.S.    1909 Roxbury,    Mass. 

Ballou,  Willard  A.,  B.S.  1913,  B.S.  Rhode  Island  1904,  Secondary  Education 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Bamberger,  Florence  Eilau,   B.S.    1915 Baltimore,   Md. 

Barnes,   Ina,   A.B.   West  Virginia  Wesleyan    1911 Middlebourne,   W.  Va. 

Barney,  J.  Willis,  A.B.  Elon   1910,  Latin Clearville,  Pa. 

BartlETT,  Willard  W.,  B.S.  Colgate  1910 New  York  City 

Barton,  William  Alexander,  A.B.  Furman  University   1910. ..  .Greenville,  S.  C. 

Beach,  James  Harvey,  B.S.  State  Normal  (Kansas)  1914 Hays,  Kans. 

Beach,  Jessie  Amelia,  B.S.  1914,  Secondary  Education Lowville,  N.  Y. 

BealE,  Harriet  Manley .Sandwich,  Mass. 

Bear,  Kate  Lutie,  B.S.  1913,  Household  Arts Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

Becker,  Alma  Katharine,   A.B.   Marietta   1912,   Mathematics Marietta,   Ohio 

Becker,  Christine  Katharine,  A.B.  Smith  1914,  German Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Behr,  Elsa,  B.S.  1902,  Mathematics Englewood,  N.  J. 

Berkman,  Julius  C,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1911,  Agriculture New  York  City 

Bernheim,  Leo,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1910,  Physical  Science New  York  City 

Bigelow.    Luna   E.,    B.S.    1907 Athol,    Mass. 

Billing,    Arthur    William,    A.B.    Nebraska    1905 Foochow,    China 

Binkley,  Merle  Edna,  B.L.  Mills,  1913,  Household  Arts Turlock,  Cal. 

BiTTERman,  Albert  C,  B.S.  1913,  Fine  Arts Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Blake,    Isabel   Mather,    A.B.    Middlebury    1905,    Oriental   Languages, 

New  London,  Conn. 

Bland,   Rose,   A.B.   Illinois,    1909 Fayetteville,   Ark. 

Blend,   Arva  Erastus,   B.S.    1907 Glen  Ridge,   N.   J. 

Blodgett,  Elizabeth,  B.S.  1914 New  York  City 

Bluhm,  Solomon,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1914 New  York  City 

Bodenhom,  Oscar  H.,  A.B.  Allegheny  1912 New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Boghossian,  B.  Hagop,  A.B.  Apostolic  (Asia  Minor)    1911 Konia,  Turkey 

Boughton,    Alice    C,    B.S.    1914 West    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Brainard,  Albion  Hale,  A.B.  Colby  1888,  A.M.  Colby  1892 Arlington,  N.  J. 

Braverman,  Benjamin,  B.S.   1914,  Mathematics Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Breuer,  William  H.,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1908,  English Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brick,    Francis    Augustus,    A.B.    Boston    College    1896 Bayonne,    N.    J. 

Brittain,  Anna  M.,  A.B.  Hunter  1912,  Physical  Education New  York  City 

Bromley,   Anna  O.,   B.S.   Carnegie  Institute    1914,   Psychology Uniontown,   Pa. 

Brown,  (Mrs.)  Cora,  A.B.  Oberlin   1911 Sturgis,    Mich. 

Brown,    Corinne,   B.S.    1914,   History Chicago,   111. 

Brown,    Gladys   Arthur,   A.B.   Wellesley    1914,    Music Farmington,    Me. 

Brown,   Jenoise,   A.B.   Wisconsin    1914,   Household  Arts Pittsfield,   Mass. 

Brown,  Margaret,  A.B.  Vassar  1906,  Psychology New  York  City 

Brown,  Myra  S.,  Ph.B.  Alfred  1909,  German Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

Brown,   Robert   Alexander,   A.B.    Marietta    1895 Wooster,    Ohio 

Buggy,  Julia  Veronica,  A.B.  Hunter  1909,  English New  York  City 
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Burk,   Ellen   IdELLA,   A.B.   Minnesota    1909 Edina,   Mo. 

Burns,  Puis  E.,  A.B.  Kirksville   1912 Cornelia.  Ga. 

Buzzelli,   Mary  C,  A.B.   Washington    1913 Moscow,  Idaho 

Cahoon,  Jean  Clark,  A.B.  Smith  191 1,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Campbell,  Alexander,  Ph.B.  Alfred  1907,  Social  Economy Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carr,  James  T.,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.1907 New  York  City 

Carroll,  Julia  Elise,  A.B.  Barnard  1914,  German Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carsley,   Fannie   Belle,   A.B.   Smith    1908 Bridgton,   Me. 

Casselman,  Francis  Raymond,  A.B.  Friends  1911,  B.D.  Union  Theological 

1914 Abilene,  Kan. 

Chang,  Peng  Chun,  A.B.   Clark   1913 Tientsin,  China 

Chase,  Alta  Blanche,  A.B.  Michigan  1909,  Mathematics Otsego,  Mich. 

Chase,  Laurence  S.,  B.S.  Colgate  1909 Montclair,  N.  J. 

Ching.  Tso  YEE,    A.B.  Pekin  1908 Canton,  China 

Chipkin,  Israel  Solomon,  B.S.  1913 New  York  City 

Chung,  Wing  Kwong,  Canton  Christian  College,  Administration .  .  .  .New  York  City 

Cilley,  Lucia  Hubbard,  B.S.  1912 , Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Amelia  Elizabeth,  A.B.  Elmira  1914,  German Troy,  N.  Y. 

Clark,   Bertha  Winifred,  A.B.   Columbian   1902 Hamilton,  N.   Y. 

Cob,  Miriam  Storrs,  B.S.  1911,  B.S.  Smith  1899 New  York  City 

Cohen,  Abraham,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1905 New  York  City 

Cohen,  Mariadina,  A.B.  Hunter  1911,  Physical  Education New  York  City 

Coleman,  Mary  S.,  A.B  Pittsburgh Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Colpee,    John    Edward,    A.B.    Park    1905 Berea,    Ky . 

Colville,  Elise,  A.B.  Hunter  1912 New  York  City 

Conroy,  John  F.,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1914 New  York  City 

Conway,  William  F.,  A.B.  Seton  Hall  1902,  A.M.  Seton  Hall  1904.  ..Edgewater,  N.  J. 

Coombs,  Helen  Copeland,  A.B.  1911,  B.S.  1914,  Household  Arts Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Coryell,  Edna  Davies,  B.S.    1914,  Household  Arts Berkeley,   Cal. 

Coryell,  Nancy  Gillmore,  A.B.  1914,  Latin New  York  City 

Coy,  Genevieve  LEnore,  B.S.  1913,  Psychology New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Craddock,  C.  Ethel,  A.B.  1913,  English New  York  City 

Cragin,  Miriam,  A.B.  Smith  1912,  Kindergarten  Education New  York  City 

Cranston,    Georgia,    A.B.    Dickinson    1906,    German Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Crawford,  Dorothy,  A.B.  Vassar  1911 Summit,  N.  J. 

Crespo,  Jose  Daniel,  B.S.  1914,  Physical  Science Panama,  Panama 

Crissman,   George  R.,   A.B.   Kansas   1898 Warrensburg,   Mo. 

Cummings,  Albert  John,  Jr..  A.B.  St.  Peter's  1914,  Mathematics..  .  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Cushman,  H.  Mary,  B.S.   1907 Reading,  Pa. 

Daily,   Benjamin   William,   A.B.   Baker   1908 Burrton,   Kans. 

Daniels,  Mary  Playter,  B.L.  Pomona  1906,  Household  Arts Claremont,  Cal. 

Davis,  Carrie  Gower,  A.B  Boston  1910,  Physical  Science Somerville,  Mass. 

Davis,    Chester   Paul,   A.B.   Southwestern    1912,   Economics Milan,   Kans. 

Davis,  Nellie  J.,  A.B.  Earlham   1904,  English Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Deacon,  Elizabeth,  B.S.  Iowa  State  1913,  Household  Arts Ames,  la. 

Demirjian,  Zarouhi,  A.B.  American  College  (Constantinople)  1909.  .New  York  City 

Dever,  Mary  M.,  A.B.  Goucher  1912,  Physical  Education Baltimore,  Md. 

DE  ZellER,  M.  Corine,  B.S.  1914 New  York  City 

Dickinson,  Mary  Ellen,  A.B.  Smith  1911 New  York  City 

Dickson,  Marguerite,  A.B.  Hunter  1913 New  York  City 

Doland,  Madeline  Sarah,  A.B.  Oberlin   1914,  Latin Wellington,    Ohio 

Donham,  Hazel,  A.B.  Bates  1903,  Household  Arts Hebron,  Me. 

DouTHETT,  Walter  R.,  A.B.  Ursinus  1912 Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Drake,  Elva,  A.B.  Lebanon  Univ.  1910,  A.B.  Defiance  Coll.  1914 Lebanon,  Ohio 

Dresser,  Alice,  A.B.  Wellesley  1893,  Household  Arts Brookline,  Mass. 

Duncan,  William  Malcolm,  A.B.  Lafayette  1904,  LL.B.  Brooklyn  Law  1908 

Elizabeth,  N.    J . 
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East,  Anna  MerriTT,  B.S.  Nebraska  1912,  Biology Fremont,  Neb. 

Eccles,  August  K.,  B.S.  1910,  Industrial  Arts New  York  City 

Edgerton,  Edward  J.,  B.S.  1908 New  York  City 

Edson     Carroll    Andrew,    B.S.    Dartmouth    1914.    Religious   Education 

New  York  City 

Edwards,  Faith,  B.S.  1913,  Fine  Arts Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwards,   Sarah   Cornelia,   A.B.   Mt.   Holyoke    1899,   Physical  Science 

Metuchen,   N.  J. 

Eldridge,  Richard  B.,  B.S.  St.  Lawrence  1915 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eiders,  Helen  Edith,  A.B.  Western  Reserve  1912,  English Kellys  Island,  Ohio 

Elliott,  Leroy  Patton,  A.B.  Iowa  1911,  Industrial  Arts Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Erwin,  Rachel,  B.S.  1911,  A.B.  Vassar  1909 Oak  Park,  111. 

Fairbank,  Alan  Melvin,  A.B.  Amherst  1911,  Religious  Education.  .Hatfield,  Mass. 
Faulkner,   Elizabeth,    B.S.    Missouri    1907,   A.B.   Missouri    1909,   English 

Springfield,   Mo. 

Fein,  Jacob.  B.S.   1915 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ferger,  Henri  Rabb,  B.  S.  Princeton  1910,  Religious  Education Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Fiebig,  Emma,  A.B.  Hunter  1913,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Fonda,  Florence  A.,  Latin Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Frame,  Rachel  Moore,  A.B.  1910 .Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Freifeld,  George  F.,  B.S.  Wesleyan  1914,  Physical  Science New  York  City 

Fried,  Henry  B.,  A.B.    1915 New  York  City 

Funnell,  Sarah,  B.A.  Middlebury  Coll.  Vermont   1915 Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Gaffney,   Matthew   Page,    B.S.    Colgate    1912 Williamson,    N.   Y. 

Gale.  Eleanors  E.,  A.B.  Bryn  Mawr   1914 Worcester,  Mass. 

Gallup,  Myrtis  May,  A.B.  Michigan  State  Normal  College  1914,  English 

New  York  City 

Gardner,  Marian  WakelEE,  A.B.  Smith  1913,  Religious  Education .  .  .Chester,  N.  J. 
Garlock,  Edith  A..  Ph.B.  Syracuse  1910,  Biology Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

Gaylor,  William  M.,  A.B.  Susquehanna  1909 New  York  City 

Geiss,  Anna  M.  C,  A.B.  Adelphi  1908,  German Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Geitz,  Elsie  Kaye,  A.B.  Smith  1914,  History Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

Gerow,   Charles  Dudley,  A.B.   Cornell   1912 Blooming  Grove,   N.  Y. 

Gewirtz,  Max,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1913 New  York  City 

Gillett,  Lucy  H.,  B.S.    1914,  Household  Arts Southwick,   Mass. 

Gillette.  Charlotte  Emma,  A.B.  Syracuse  1909 Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Gippe,  Hilda,  A.B.  Minnesota  1905 Watson,  Minn. 

Goertz,  Matilda,  A.B.  Hunter  1912,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Goldblatt,   Rose  Mildred,   B.S.    1915 Norwich,   Conn. 

Gollubier,    Emil,    B.S.    1915 -. New  York  City 

Goodman,  Israel,  B.S.   1914,  Mathematics Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Edith  M.,  B.S.  Simmons  1910,  Household  Arts Milton,  Mass. 

Gray,  J.  Newton,  B.S.  1914,  Mathematics Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gross,  Mary  E.,  A.B.  Goucher  1912,  Physical  Education Baltimore,  Md. 

Grossman,  Jacob  B.,  A.B.  1908,  History New  York  City 

Guilbeau,  (Mrs.)  Mary  Magruder.  B.S.  Louisiana  1913 . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

GurlEy,   Raymond   Bennett,   Ph.B.   Chicago,    1909 East  Orange,  N.   J. 

Gussow,  Nathan,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1914 New  York  City 

Haines,   S.    Deborah,   A.B.    Oklahoma    1913,   Household  Arts Norman,   Okla. 

Hall,  Daniel  Arnold  Chester,  Ph.B.  Elon  1911 Burlington,  N.  C. 

Halloran,  William  F.,  B.S.  1914,  Industrial  Arts Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Hamel,    Georgiana,    B.S.    1912 Newark,   N.   J. 

Hamilton,  Alma  Mary,  B.S.  Illinois  Wesleyan  1901 Bloomington,  111. 

HanlEy,  Frances  L-,  B.S.  N.  Y.  U.  1909,  History New  York  City 

Hanna,    Martha,    A.B.    Monmouth    1901,    Household   Arts Monmouth,    111. 

Harshbarger,  James  Francis,  A.B.  Illinois  1913 Areola,  111. 

Hartley,  Byron,  A.B.  Chicago  1912 New  Albany,  Ind. 
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Harwood,  M.  Marjorie,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke   1914,  English Springfield,  Mass. 

Haven,    Jane,    Ph.B.    Chicago    1908,    English Ottumwa,    la. 

Havender,  Joseph,  Jr.,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1914,  Biology New  York  City 

Hazen,  Barbara  Betsy,  A.B.  Vassar  1909,  Household  Arts Shirley,  Mass. 

Hendricks,  Rowena,  A.B.   1914,  English New  York  City 

Henry,  Mary  Frances,  A.B.  Colorado  1905 Denver,  Colo. 

Hesselbach,  Henry  V.,  B.S.  1914,  Physical  Science New  York  City 

Hill,   Clyde  M.,  A.B.   Drury   1910,  Mathematics Springfield,   Mo. 

Hines,   Julian   Colgate,   A.M.   North   Carolina    1910,   Physical   Science 

Sinnickson,    Va. 

Hinton,   Charles,   Ph.B.   Mississippi    1898 Vicksburg,   Miss. 

Hoffman,  M.  David,  A.B.  1915 Newark,  N.  J. 

Holland,  Josephine  Nelle,  A.B.  Olivet  1914,  German Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Holzman,  Abraham,  B.S.  Adelphi  1906,  Physical  Science Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Honeywell,  Marguerite,  A.B.  Wells  1912,  English Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Honor,  Leo  L.,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1914,  Psychology New  York  City 

Horwitz,  Max,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1910 New  York  City 

Houlihan,   Marguerite   Angela,   A.B.   St.   Elizabeth    1914,   English 

Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

House,  Florence  E.,  B.S.   1915 Salonica,  Greece 

House,  Nathan  Caleb,  B.S.   1913,  English New  York  City 

Huggins,  Willis  Nathaniel,  B.S.   1914,  History Selma,  Ala. 

Hughes,  John  Edward,  A.B.  Williams,   1907 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hunt,   Kathleen,   A.B.   Middlebury   1913 Middlebury,  Vt. 

Huntington,   George  Herbert,   A.B.   Williams   1900 Constantinople,  Turkey 

Hyde,  Margaret  E.,  A.B.  Smith  1895 New  York  City 

Isaacs,  Mervin,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1913,  Psychology New  York  City 

Jacobs,  Morris  LEE,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1911,  English New  York  City 

Janney,  Almeda  May,  A.B.  Michigan  1908,  History Lambertville,  Mich. 

Jenkins,   Albion   Urban,   B.S.    1913 East  Mauch   Chunk,   Pa. 

Johnson,  Ellis  A.,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1914,  Mathematics Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,   Margaret,   Ph.B.   Chicago    1913,   Household  Arts Cable,   Ohio 

Jones,   Nydia  R.,   A.B.   Michigan    1908 Vulcan,   Mich. 

Judson,   Ruth  Emily,  A.B.  Oberlin   1910 Sandusky,  Ohio 

Kane,  Edwin  Augustine,  A.B.  Fordham  1913 New  York  City 

Kelley,  Annie  Elizabeth,  A.B.  1914,  Mathematics Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kelly,  Edith  Louise,  A.B.  Leland  Stanford  1910 Berkeley,  Calif. 

Kelly,   Lawrence  Aloysius,   Jr.,   B.S.   C.   C.   N.  Y.   1905,   Mathematics 

New  York  City 

Kemp,  Annie  Brunner,  A.B.  Hood  1913,  Kindergarten Frederick,  Md. 

Kempton,  Ethel  May,  A.B.   1912 Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Kieffer,  Hannah  Amanda,  B.S.  1915 Millersburg,  Pa. 

Kilby,  KatebellE,  A.B.  Randolph-Macon  1913 Anniston,  Ala. 

Kim,  Tuk  Su,  A.B.  Ohio  Wesleyan  1914,  Biology Pyeng  Yang,  Korea 

King,  Mabel  Gladwin,  A.B.  Carleton  1906,  Household  Arts Montevideo,  Minn. 

Kingsbury,  Hale  W.,  A.B.  Colgate  1913,  English Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Kingsbury,  John  H.,  A.B.  Dartmouth   1906 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Knowles,  Frank  T.,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1894,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Korns,   Charles  Harvey,  B.S.  Mt.  Union   1905 Bradford,  Pa. 

Kreykenbohm,  Caroline,  B.S.   1914,  German Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Kudlich,  Roswitha,  A.B.  Swarthmore,  1913 New  York  City 

Kummerle,   Harrison  Matthew,   B.S.   C.   C.  N.  Y.   1914,  Industrial  Arts 

New  York  City 

La  Dame,   Mary,  A.B.  Brown   1906 North  Adams,  Mass. 

Lamothe,  Alice  Philomena,  A.B.  Hunter  1911,  French New  York  City 

Lang,  Isoline,  B.L.  Smith  1899,  History New  York  City 

Langworthy,    Harry   Wells,    Ph.B.    Alfred    1907 Cornwall-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 
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Lanning,  Irene  M..  B.S.  1911 „;Cutf'  N'J' 

Lazarus,  Edwin  Michlet,  A.B.  Trinity  1914,  History Bloomsburg    Pa. 

LE  ComTE,  Harold,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1904,  English New  York  City 

LEE,  Anna  C,  A.B.  Hunter  1914,  Latin Lynbrook,  N.  Y 

LEE,  Charlotte  EmmELInE,  B.S.  1907,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1907.  .  .  .Huntington,  N^Y 

LEE,  Edwin  A.,  B.S.  1914,  Industrial  Arts C?1C°'      I 

Leigh,  Robert  DEVORE,  A.B.  Bowdoin   1914,  History Seattle,  Wash 

LEVENE,   HARRY,   B.S.    1908 1?°^'   ^h 

LEW,  Timothy  Tingfang,  A.B.  1914 Wenchow,  China 

Lewis,  Jane  E-,  A.B.  Hunter  1906,  Mathematics New  York  City 

LichTENberg,  Joseph,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1912,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Lichtenstein,  Harry  Ralph,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1913 New  York  City 

Little,  Eleanor  Howell,  A.B.  Wellesley  1908 Media,  Pa. 

Liu,  Fung  Hin,  A.B.  Wellesley  1914 New  York  City 

Lockwood,  Lois  A.,  B.L.  Pomona  1908,  English Claremont    Cal. 

Loew,  Allan  Arthur,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1915 Brooklyn    N.  Y. 

Logan,   Caroline  Elizabeth,   A.B.   Wilson    1906 '      *' 

Long,  Albert,  B.S.  Ursinus  1912 Peterson,  N.  J. 

Lorentz,  Milton  M.,  A.B.   1914,  German Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Lucas,  Grace  Margaretta,  Ph.B.  Wooster   1906 Nanking,  China 

Lutes.  Mabel  M.,  B.  S.   1906,  Household  Arts South  Chatham,  N.  H. 

McCabE,  Olive  Clinton,  A.B.  Wellesley  1909,  Music Providence,  R.I. 

McClure,  Ella  Greene,  B.  S.  1914,  Household  Arts Marietta,  Ohio 

McClure,  Helen,  B.S.  1913,  Household  Arts New  York  City 

McCrackEn,  Marion  Wilson,  A.B.  Adelphi  1914 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McGoldrick.  Anna  L-.  A.B.  Adelphi  1911 New  York  City 

MacGrEgor,  Malcolm,  B.S.  Union   1905 Gloversville,  N    Y. 

MacKay,  David  L.,  B.S.  N.  Y.  U.  1909,  Mathematics Astoria,  L.  I. 

McKEB,  Dorothy,  A.B.  Vassar  1912,  Physical  Education Summit,  N.  J. 

McLean,    Marguerite    Louise,    A.B.    Wisconsin    1907,    Household   Arts 

Menomone,  Wis. 

Mabon.Rosa  Vedder!  A.B.Bryn  Mawr  1913 New  York  City 

Mackler,  Alfred  Daniel,  B.S.  New  York  State  College  1914,  Industrial  Arts 

New  York  City 

Maher.  Margaret,  A.B.  Hunter  1912,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Major,  (Mrs.)  Judith,  A.B.  Louisiana  1914,  French Valverda,  La. 

MandEL,  Edward  M.,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.   1888,  A.M.  C.  C.  N.  Y.   1891 

New  York  City 

Mandel,  Samuel,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1906,  Mathematics Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mangus,  James,  Ph.B.  Hamilton  1909 Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Manion,  William  John,  A.B.  Hamilton  1911,  Mathematics Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

Mann,  Elizabeth,  B.S.   1914,  Househoold  Arts Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Mann,  Ellen  Koken,  A.B.  Missouri  1908,  History St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marquard,  John,  A.B.  Grey  University  (O.  P.  S.)  1909,  English 

Winberg,    O.    E.    S.,    S.    Africa 

Marshall,  ' Florence  M.,  A.B.  Boston  Univ.  1899 New  York  City 

Marts,  Warren,  A.B.  Bucknell  1894,  A.M.  Bucknell  1897 Montclair,  N.  J. 

MaurER,  Madeline  E.,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1914,  English Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Meadows,  Ada  Georgine,  A.B.  South  Dakota  1912,  Household  Arts 

Ipswich,    S.    D. 

Merten.  Frederick,  A.B.  Colorado  1901,  History Byers,  Colo. 

MEYER,  Bernard,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1913 Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Miller,  Donald  Herbert,  A.B.  1907.  Physical  Science New  York  City 

Miller,  Margaret  Isabel,  Ph.B.  Syracuse Hammond,  N.Y. 

Miller,  Marion,  Ph.B.  Wooster  1910,  Latin Greenspring,  Ohio 

MohlER,   Louis,   B.S.    1914,   Music Van   Wert,  Ohio 

Monroe,   Day,   A.B.   Washburn    1908,   Household  Arts Topeka,   Kan. 
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Monsch,  Helen,  B.S.   Chicago   1909,  Household  Arts Gary,  Ind. 

Montross,   Charles  G..   A.B.   Harvard   1902 Orange,   N.   J. 

Moodey,  Gertrude,  A.B.  Smith  1911,  Mathematics Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Moon,  Ward  C,  A.B.  Amherst Freeport,  L.  I. 

Moore,  James  Clyde,  B.S.  Harvard  1904,  Physical  Science West  Stockbridge,  Mass! 

Morrison,  John  Cayce,  A.B.  Valparaiso  1912 Hanson,  111. 

Morse,  Charles  Milton,  A.B.  Yale  1906 Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Munn,  Leota,  Ph.B.  Wooster  1913,  Household  Arts Portage,  Ohio 

Murphy,  William  Anthony,  B.S.  1914,  Industrial  Arts Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Myers,  George  E.,  A.B.  Ottawa  1896,  A.M.  Chicago  1901,  Ph.D.  Clark  1906, 

Industrial  Arts Augusta,  Kan. 

Neal,  MablE  A.,  A.B.  Washington   1910 Oceanside,  Calif. 

Neidhardt,  Augusta  Winifred,  A.B.  Hunter  1912,  Physical  Education 

New  York  City 

Neifeld,  Morris,  A.B.  Cornell  1913 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  Louise  A.,  Ph.B.  Colorado  1902,  Household  Arts New  York  City 

Neumann,  Emanuel,  A.B.  1914,  German Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Neumann,  Joshua,  A.B.  N.  Y.  U.  1913,  English Brooklyn]  N.  Y. 

Newell,  Ethel,  A.B.  Nebraska  Wesleyan  1908,  English Minden,  Neb. 

Nichthauser,  Pauline,  A.B.  Hunter  1915 New  York  City 

Nicol,  James  Houden,  B.S.  Minnesota  1900 Tripoli,  Syria 

Nims,    Fred   Arthur,   A.B.   Yale    1914 Topeka,    Kan. 

Northrup,  Inez  Marie,  A.B.  St.  Lawrence  1906 Hernon,  N.  Y. 

O'Brien,  Edith  G.,  A.B.  Hunter  1915 New  York  City 

O'Connell,   Cora,  A.B.  Nebraska   1900 Kearney,  Nebr. 

Osterholm,  Lisa,  B.S.  1914,  Industrial  Arts Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oswald,  Alma,  Ph.B.  Chicago  1912,  Household  Arts Chicago.  111. 

Ottermann,   Charles,   A.B.   Cincinnati   1906,  A.M.   Cincinnati   1908 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Packard,  Frederick  Lucius,  A.B.  Bowdoin  1906 Montclair,  N.  J. 

Paine,  Alice  May,  B.S.  1908 Winona,  Minn. 

Pape,  Charles,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1913 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Parker,  Epfie  May,  Ph.B.  Wooster  1908,  English. Scottdale,   Pa. 

Parker,  Walter  Winfield,  A.B.  Hendrix  1912,  English Conway,  Ark. 

Patrick,  Mary  Maud,  B.S.   1913 New  York  City 

Paul,  Richard  F.,  A.B.  Dartmouth  1911 Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Paulsen,  Alice  E.,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1913,  Psychology New  York  City 

Peper,  Wilhelmine  H.,  A.B.  Hunter  1911,  Fine  Arts New  York  City 

Persons,  Metta  Elizabeth,  A.B.  Chicago   1899 New  York  City 

Philhower,  Charles  Alpaugh,  B.S.  Dickinson  1909,  A.M.  Dickinson   1912, 

English Chatham,     N.     J. 

Pike,  Kate  Stevens,  A.B.  Smith  1910,  Physical  Education Eastport,  Me. 

Pinkham,  Florence  A.,  B.S.  Bates  1910 Lewiston,  Me. 

Pipkin,  E.  Edith,  A.B.  Hollins  College  1912 Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Plattler,  Frank  J.,  A.B.  Seton  Hall Utica,  N.  Y. 

Portz,  Harvey  O.,  A.B.  Wittenberg  1913 Newcomerstown,  Ohio 

Powell,   Nancy  Huff,   B.S.    191 1,   Latin White  Plains,   Va. 

Pritchett,  Katharine  A.,  B.S.  1913 New  York  City 

Putney,  Ethel  W.,  A.B.  Wellesley  1902,  Social  Economy Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Race,  Stuart  R.,  A.B.  Lafayette  1911 Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Raskin,  Irving,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1914 New  York  City 

Reed,  Fannie  S.,  B.L.  California  1903,  English Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Reid,  William  Dennis,  A.B.  Georgia  1890 Eatonton,  Ga. 

Richards,  Henry,  B.S.  Colgate  1909 Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Rideout,  Charlotte  Wythe,  A.B.  College  of  Pacific  1912 New  York  City 

Riley,  Marietta,  A.B.  Adelphi  1907,  A.M.  N.  Y.  U.  1913 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Rogers,  Christian  EdlEY,  A.B.  Chattanooga  1905,  Mathematics 

Johnson    City,    Tenn. 

Roth,  Louis,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1913 .New  York  City 

Runnels,  Ross  Owen,   B.S.    1913 Eau   Claire,   Mich. 

RustedT,  Marian  Brigham,  Ph.B.  Vermont  1898,  French Richford,  Vt. 

Sanders.  Edward  Isaac,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1912 New  York  City 

Schnieb,  Anna  Augusta Muncie,  Ind. 

Schorr,  Marguerite  Louise,  A.B.  1914,  German New  York  City 

Schwan,  Robert,  B.S.  1915 Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Clara  Agnes,  B.S.  1913 Marietta,  Ohio 

Scott,  Ray,  Ph.B.  Hiram  1914,  Sociology Youngstown,  Ohio 

Segee,  Gladys  R.»  A.B.  1912,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Sellards,   Kate,   A.B.   Kansas   1905 Burlingame,   Kans. 

Shaffer,  Roy  LEE,  Ph.B.   Dickinson   1909 Morristown,  N.  J. 

Shannon,  James  Vinton,  A.B.  Indiana  1912 Tipton,  Ind. 

Sharon,  John  Albbrtus,  B.Pd.  Kentucky  State  1901 Newport,  Ky. 

Shimer,  Howard  E.,  A.B.  Muhlenberg  1901 Newton,  N.  J. 

Siegel,  Julius,  B.S.  1915 New  York  City 

Silverman,  Samuel,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1898,  English New  York  City 

Simkin,  Robert  Louis,  A.B.  Haverford  1903,  A.M.  Haverford  1913,  Religious 

Education Chengtu,  West  China 

Simmons,  Isabel,  A.B.  Wellesley  1907,  English Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Simmons,  Kate  Cameron,  B.S.  1912,  Fine   Arts Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  Homer  Nelson,  A.B.  Cornell  1909,  Physical  Science 

East    Rutherford,    N.    J. 

Sinclair,  Mary,  A.B.  Minnesota  1913,  Kindergarten Fairmont,  Minn. 

Sindelar,  Charles,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1896,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Sinopoli,  Emilia,  B.S.  1914,  Latin New  York  City 

Smith,  Delia  Alden,  A.B.  Wellesley  1912,  Physical  Education Duluth,  Minn. 

Smith,  Elmer  Francis,  B.S.  Rhode  Island  1909 Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Frank  Milton,  A.B.  Pennsylvania  State  College  1914,  German 

McKees   Rocks,    Pa. 

Smith,  Fred  J.,  B.S.  1914,  Industrial  Arts Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Gladys  Hollingsworth,  A.B.  1911,  A.B.  College  for  Women  1910, 

Household   Arts Easley,   S.    C. 

Smith,  Marguerite,  A.B.  Vassar  1903,  English Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Meredith,  B.S.   1914 Omaha,  Nebr. 

Snow,  MablE,  A.B.  Hunter  1914,  Biology New  York  City 

Snow,  Rose,  B.S.   1914,  Physical  Education New  York  City 

SomervillE,  Irwin  B.,  A.B.  St.  Johns  1904. Morristown,  N.  J. 

Spearing,  Jessie,  A.B.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  1905 Columbia,  Tenn. 

Spencer,  William  L.,  A.B.  Williams  1902 North  Adams,  Mass. 

StarraT,  Rosa  M.,  A.B.  Transylvania  1906,  A.M.  Transylvania  1910.  Lexington,  Ky. 

Staver,  Wilson  Willard,  Ph.B.  Bucknell  1907,  Psychology Englewood,  N.  J. 

Steegar,  William  H.,  B.S.  N.  Y.  U.  1907 Garfield,  N.  J. 

Steese,  Sophia  M.,  Ph.B.  Syracuse  1911,  Physical  Education Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Stenquist,  John  L.,  B.S.   1914 L°s  Angeles,  Cal. 

Stevens,  Floyd  Alonzo,  A.B.  Wesleyan  1914,  English Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Stevens,  Margaret  M.,  A.B.  Elmira  1914,  German Greenville,  N.  Y. 

Stiebling,  Helen  A.,  A.B.  Hunter  1914 Astoria,  L.  I. 

Stowbll,  Ruth,  A.B.  1909 New  York  City 

Strang,  Benjamin  Bergen,  B.S.  1912,  Mathematics Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stumpf,  Beatrice  Bach,  A.B.  Colorado  1905,  English Salida,  Colo. 

Sweeting,  Charles  Lloyd,  A.B.  Harvard  1914 Savannah,  N.  Y. 

Swift,  Gordon  C.  A.B.  Yale  191 1 Edinboro,  Pa. 

Tapia,  Alejanadro,  B.S.  1915 Panama 

Tear,  L.  Grace.  A.B.  Fairmount  College  1909 Wichita,  Kans. 
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Terrell,  Alfred  Lynch,  A.B.  William  and  Mary  1905  Ashland,  Va. 

Terrill,  Harold  Morlock,  B.S.  Rutgers  1912 Rah  way,  N.  J. 

Terry,  Leon,  B.S.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  1912,  Physical  Science 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Terry,  Paul  Washington,  B.S.  Vanderbilt  1909 Louisville,  Ky. 

Theisen,  William  Walter,  B.S.  Nebraska  1907 West  Point,  Neb. 

Thomaser,  Edmund,  B.S.  1914,  German New  York  City 

Thompson,  M.  June,  A.B.  Hunter  1913,  Physical  Education New  York  City 

Tobien,  Arthur  Patten  Davis,  A.B.  Bates  1897 Somerville,  N.  J. 

Townsend,  Irving  J.,  A.B.  Clark  1913 Westport,  Conn. 

Travell,  Ira  W.,  A.B.  Williams  1890 Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Trowbridge,  Stephen  v.  R.,  A.B.  Princeton  1902,  Religious  Education 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Twichell,  Sarah  Edna,  A.B.  Smith  1909,  Household  Arts North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Underhill,  Ruth,  A.B.  Vassar  1905 Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Vail,  Burr  D.,  A.B.  Wesleyan   1905 White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Vail,  Edna  Adams,  B.S.  1914,  History Hamden,  N.  Y. 

Van  Divort,  Mary  Elizabeth,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1908,  English.  .  .New  Castle,  Pa. 

Vann,  Eugene  Ellis,  A.B.  Birmingham  1902,  History Richmond,  Va. 

Van  Vliet,  Anita  E-,  B.S.  1914,  English East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Vertrees,  Joseph  Hodgen,  A.B.  Missouri  Valley  College  1913,  Industrial  Arts 

Marshall,      Mo. 

Vessa,  Michael  C,  A.B.  1914,  Latin Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

von  Hofe,  George  D.,  Jr.,  B.S.  1914,  Physical  Science Orange,  N.  J. 

Wachtell,  Eva  Harriet,  A.B.  Hunter  1914,  Music New  York  City 

Waite,  Charlotte  Augusta,  B.S.  1911,  Household  Arts. . . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Walker,  Jessie  Crockett,  A.B.  Cornell  1907,  Industrial  Arts Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Walsh,  John  Vincent,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1904 New  York  City 

Wampler,  Bess  Lillian,  A.B.  Emory  and  Henry  1913,  German Crockett,  Va. 

Ward,  Grace  Faulkner,  A.B.  Smith  1900,  A.M.  Radcliffe  1905 New  York  City 

Ward,  May,  A.B.  Brigham  Young  University  1913,  Household  Arts.  .  .  .Provo,  Utah 
Ward,  William  Anthony,  A.B.  Catholic  University  of  America  1914,  History 

New  York  City 

Warschauer,  Josephine,  A.B.  Hunter  1913,  Mathematics New  York  City 

Weed,  Bertha  Elaine,  B.S.   1914 Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Weinstein,  Israel,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1913,  Biology New  York  City 

Weller,  Don  R.,  A.B.  Rochester  1912,  History Wadsworth,  N.  Y. 

Wells,  Louise,  A.B.  Agnes  Scott  1911,  Physical  Education Augusta,  Ga. 

Welzmiller,  (Mrs.)  Blanche  Wylie,  B.S.  1911,  English New  York  City 

Wheeler,  Lucile,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1907,  Household  Arts 

White  River  Junction,   Vt. 

Whipp,  Ethel,  A.B.  Woman's  College  1905,  English New  York  City 

Wiecking,  Anna,  A.B.  Minnesota  1914,  Kindergarten Mankato,  Minn. 

Wilcox,  Walter  Elwood,  A.B.  Colgate Mystic,  Conn. 

Williams,  Carol  Scudder,  A.B.  Wellesley  1912 Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Williams,  Clara  M.,  A.B.  Lake  Erie  1907,  Household  Arts Fremont,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Anna  Teer,  B.S.  1911,  Biology Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Elsie,  A.B.  Whitman  1913,  Household  Arts Spokane,  Wash. 

Wilson,  Estalene,  A.B.  Missouri  1911 Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Wilson,  M.  Agnes,  A.B.  Vassar  1913,  Religious  Education Indiana,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Mary  M.,  A.B.  Nebraska   1908 Rushville,  Nebr. 

Woods,  Frank  Meade,  A.B.  Western  Reserve  University  1909 Greenville,  Pa. 

Woods,  Matilda  C,  A.B.  Wellesley  1902 Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

Worden,  Orpha  Evelyn,  A.B.  Michigan  1903,  Mathematics Detroit,  Mich. 

Wu,   Yoehngoo  T.,   B.S.    1915 Shanghai,   China 

Young,  Lois  C,  A.B.  Western  Reserve  1910 York,  Pa. 

Zagat,  LilliE.  A.B.  Hunter  1910 New  York  City 
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UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 
Arenwald,  Mesmin,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1906,  A.M.  N.  Y.  U.  1911 ..  .  .New  York  City 

Barnewall,  Eva  Aylmer,  A.B.  Hunter  1914 New  York  City 

Bedell,  Grace,  A.B.  Kansas  1910 Falfurrias,  Texas 

Burke,  Agnes,  B.S.   1913 Winona,  Minn. 

Campbell,  Emma  E New  York  city 

Carr,  John  W.,  A.B.  Indiana  1885,  A.M.  Indiana  1890 Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Chandler,  Alice  B.,  A.B.  Vassar   1897 St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Cole,  Arthur  Carman,  A.M.   1904,  A.B.  Olivet  1894 North  Craftsbury,  Vt. 

Coleman,  Anna  Aloysius,  A.B.  Trinity   1904 Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

De  Nise,  Carrie  Louise,  Ph.B.  Grinnell  1900 Burlington,  la. 

de  Wolff,  Johanne,  A.B.  Hunter   1911 Summit,  N.  J. 

Dike,  Alice  May,  A.B.  Vassar  1910 Montclair,  N.  J. 

Doherty,  Mary,  B.S.   1912,  A.M.  1914 Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Eddy,  Ruth,  B.S.   1914 Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Forssell,  Alva  E.,  B.S.  191 1 West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Fox,  HELEN  MorgenThau,  A.B.  Vassar  1905 New  York  City 

Fuller,  Harold  Francis.  A.B.  Clark  1910,  A.M.  Clark  1911 Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Gorton,  Margaret  S New  York  City 

Harrington,  Marjorie  S.,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1913 Andover,  N.  J. 

Hopson,  Elizabeth  Fuller,  A.M.   1911,  A.B.  Vassar  1905 Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Keller,  Eleanor  IsabeLLE,  A.B.  Hunter  1884,  Pd.M.  N.  Y.  U.  1895.  .New  York  City 

Lasswell,  Arthur  Chester,  A.B.  Greenville  1910 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lustgarten,  Maximilian  J.,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1904,  A.M.  N.  Y.  U.  1909 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

McCalliE,  J.  M.,  A.B.  Tennessee  1887 Trenton,  N.  J. 

MacLain,  Alyda  D New  York  City 

Moore,    Marie   BerTholf Jersey   City,    N.    J. 

Mourer,  Caroline  L.,  A.M.  1901,  A.B.  Western  Maryland  1887 New  York  City 

Noska,  Elliott  V.,  A.M.  1912,  B.S.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1906 New  York  City 

PriTchett,  E.  Esther,  A.B.  Cornell  1907 New  York  City 

Prizer,  Mary  C,  A.B.  Vassar  1910 East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Quinn,  Edward  J.,  B.S.  N.  Y.  U.  1912 New  York  City 

Robinson,  Anna  E.,  A.B.  Hunter  1900,  A.M.  N.  Y.  U.  1911 New  York  City 

Robinson,  Ruth  Evelyn,  A.B.  Goucher  1899,  A.M.  Pennsylvania  1907 

Lucknow,     India 

Rogers,  Muriel  Ward,  A.M.  1912,  A.B.  Vassar  1911 New  York  City 

Root,  Minnie  R.,  A.B.  St.  Lawrence  1902 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  M.  Helen,  A.B.  Maine  Wesleyan  1884,  A.M.  Maine  Wesleyan  1887 

Gorham,    Me. 

Schoonover,  Elizabeth,  A.B.  Smith  1909 Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

Schumaker,  Mary  Viola,  A.M.  1903,  A.B.  National  Normal  University  1900 

Ford  City,  Pa. 

Searight,  Helen  Fitzjames,  A.B.  Smith  1912 New  York  City 

Searing,  Luella  Elizabeth,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1914 Upper  Montclair.  N.  J. 

Sears,  Mary  Elizabeth,  A.B.  Goucher  1899,  A.M.  Radcliffe  1907 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Seymour,  Mary  Frances,  A.B.  Mt.  Holyoke  1898 Winsted,  Conn. 

Shaw,  Ethel  L.,  A.B.  1910 New  York  City 

SherEr,  Genevieve,  B.S.   1914 Plainfield,  N.  J. 

SnavelEY,  Guy  E.(  A.B.  Johns  Hopkins  1901,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  1908.  Meadville,  Pa. 

Snow,  Ella  Marion,  B.S.  1906,  A.M.  1912 Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Stalker,  Francis   Marion,  A.B.   Princeton   1884 Terre  Haute,   Ind. 

Stannard,  Mabel  Fay,  B.S.  Ottawa  1912 Ottawa,  Kan. 

Stilwell,  Mary  Elizabeth,  B.S.  St.  Lawrence  1912 East  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Stout,  J.  Provost,  A.B.  Rutgers,  1895,  A.M.  Rutgers  1898 Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Stuart,  Warren  Horton,  A.B.  Virginia  1900,  A.M.  Virginia  1900.  .Richmond,  Va. 
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Surdam,   Mildred  J.,   B.S.   1912 Mount  Vernon,  N.   Y. 

Tanaka,  Hatsuye,  Ph.B.  Adrian  1909 New  York  City 

Taylor,  Edith  Stevens,  A.B.  Smith  1914 Newark,  N.  J. 

Terhune,  Beekman  R.,  A.M.  1902,  A.B.  Princeton  1901 Trenton,  N.  J. 

Terrett,  Mildred,  A.B.  Wells  1904 New  York  City 

Thellusson,  Charles  F.,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1896 New  York  City 

Thompson,  Katharine  M.,  A.B.  Radcliffe  1896 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Olive,  A.B.  1910 Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Vevia,  Alice  C,  B.S.   1914 Muskegon,  Mich. 

Walser,  Theodore  D.,  A.M.  1914,  A.B.  Union  1910 Morristown,  N.  J. 

Weeks,  Isabel  M.,  A.B.  Hunter  1909 New  York  City 

Weichert,  Anna  Laura,  A.B.  Vassar  1906 Danbury,  Conn. 

Weisenberg,  Morris,  A.B.  C.  C.  N.  Y.  1903 New  York  City 

Wiener,  William,  A.B.  1888,  A.M.   1889 Newark,  N.  J. 

Wiggin,  Charlotte  M.,  A.B.  Smith   1908 New  York  City 

Williams,  Joseph  A.  T.,  Ph.D.   1907 Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Yohannan,  Isaac,  A.B.  1897,  A.M.  1899 New  York  City 

Zevie,  Rae,  A.B.  Hunter  1903 New  York  City 

Professional  Students  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  and 
the  Teachers  College  Diploma 
Seniors 

Abbott,  Jane  Maxwell  (Physical  Science) New  York  City 

Ball,  Myrtle  M.   (English) Black  Rock,  Ark. 

Ballou.  Mildred  Alma  (Kindergarten) New  York  City 

Bamberger,  Florence  Eilau  (Elementary  Supervision) Baltimore,  Md. 

Barbour,  Marion  Bridge  (Kindergarten  Supervision) Lemoore,  Calif. 

Bardenheuer,    Clara   Emily    (German) College   Point,   N.   Y. 

Bazzoni,    Eleanor   R.    (German) Newburgh,   N.   Y. 

Behnken,  Erna  Lucie  (Elementary  Supervision) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,   Ida   May    (Elementary  Supervision) East  Stroudsburg,   Pa. 

Bennett,  Mildred  V.  (History) Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Besancon,    Beatrice   Elizabeth    (Mathematics) West   Hoboken,   N.   J. 

Best,    Ina    (Elementary   Supervision) Fargo,    N.    Dak. 

Blake,  Anne  Seymour  (Kindergarten  Supervision) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Blauvelt,  William  Henry   (English) New  York  City 

Blumenthal,  Frances  (History) New  York  City 

Boardman,  Mildred  Adelaide   (English) Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Booth,  Julia  (English) St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Bosworth,  Marguerite  Blanche  (Kindergarten  Supervision) New  York  City 

Braman,  Wallace  Jesse  (Elementary  Supervision) Altoona,  N.  Y. 

Brecht,    Grace    Elizabeth    (English) Lancaster,    Pa. 

Brett,  Edith  Marilla  (Secondary  Education) Albany,  N.  Y. 

Brown,   Grace  Lillian   (Kindergarten  Supervision) Newark,   N.  J. 

Burch,   Hattie  E.    (History) Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Burchan,  Luella  Margaret  (English) Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Burks,  Carrie  E.  M.  (Elementary  Supervision) Edmond,  Okla. 

Busick,  Mathilda  (Kindergarten  Supervision) New  York  City 

Caffrey,  William  S.  (Elementary  Supervision) Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Cain,  Mabel  Florence  (Biology) Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Campbell,  Emma  Eliza  (Elementary  Supervision) Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Child,  Marguerite  Beatrice   (English) Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Chinn,  Charles  (Elementary  Supervision) Wakefield,  Neb. 

Closs  (Mrs.)  Mary  Farnum  (English) Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Clowes,  Helen  Coe Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Coleman,  Constance  Lamb  (Kindergarten) Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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Corbett,  Katherine  E.   (Elementary  Supervision) Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 

Corkey,  Bessie  L.   (Geography) Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Crouch,  Cordelia   (English) Edinburg,   Ind. 

Cruttenden,  Florence  B.   (History) West  Hartford,  Conn. 

*d'Amato,  Orlando   (Latin) New  York  City 

Dickinson,   Lucy   (English) Marion,  Va. 

Durkan,  Mary  Caroline   (English) Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Ehlers,  Jennie  Dorothea   (Mathematics) New  York  City 

Ehrenreich.  Jacob  David  (History) New  York  City 

English,  (Mrs.)  Katharine  C.  R.  (Elementary  Education) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

♦Fein,  Jacob  (German) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fichthorn,    Emma    E.    (Mathematics) Reading,    Pa. 

Fisbeck,  Frances   Charlotte   (Mathematics) Ridgefield   Park,   N.   J. 

Fishback,  Elvin  Holt  (Elementary  Supervision) Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Forshew,    Helen    (History) Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Gammon,    Susie    Marie    (Elementary    Supervision) Cedartown,    Ga. 

Gibbs,    Bertrand    Franklin    (Elementary    Supervision) Fredonia,    N.    Y. 

Gillmore,  Cecilia  Catherine  (French) Shawnee,  Okla. 

Ginsberg,  Isidore  (Mathematics) New  York  City 

Goldblatt,   Rose  Mildred   (Latin) Chestnut   Hill,   Conn. 

Goll,    Bertha    ClEmencE    (English) Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Grant,  Eva  A.   (Elementary  Education) Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Grant,   Herbert   (Physical  Science) Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Graves,  Floy  Angeline   (History) Rome,  N.  Y. 

Greenburg,  Ira  C.  (History) New  York  City 

*Grof,  Jessie  (German) Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Haines,    Edna    Esther    (Kindergarten    Supervision) Bloomingburg,    Ohio 

Hall,  Bertha  Elizabeth  (Physical  Science) Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Hallock,    EstellE    Marcy    (English) Tunkhannock,    Pa. 

Halsey,    Mary    (Elementary    Education) Charleston,    S.    C. 

Hanckel,  Marion  S.   (Kindergarten  Supervision) Charleston,  S.  C. 

Hann,   Ruth  Penman    (Physical  Science) Scranton,   Pa. 

Harrison,  Edith  Gail  (Kindergarten  Supervision) Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Hart,   LetiTia  Candace   (English) New  York   City 

Hart.   Minnie  Maud   (English) Salem,   Ohio 

Hartman,  Rose  Catharine  (Latin) Reading,  Pa. 

Hayward,  Harriet  Seaver  (Elementary  Education) Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Heyman,  Benedict  Charles  (Physical  Science) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hiesel,  Josephine  (History) White  F^ins,  N.  Y. 

Hill,    Edith    A.    (Elementary    Supervision) Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Himes,   Jessie  Scott   (Kindergarten  Supervision) Oswego,   N.   Y. 

Hinds,     Ella    Annette Worcester,     Mass. 

Hoermann,    Emma    (Kindergarten    Teaching) Hoboken,    N.    J. 

Holmes,    Margaret   Hamerick    (History) Baltimore,    Md. 

Holz,   Sophie    (French,   German) New   York   City 

House,  Florence  E-  (Elementary  Education) Salonica,  Greece 

Hunt,    Dominic    P.    (History) New    York    City 

Inglis,  Beryl  (History) Van-  Mlch- 

Iwasawa,    Toki    (English) Tokyo,    Japan 

Jenkins,    Frances    (Elementary    Supervision) New    York    City 

Johnson,    William    (Elementary    Supervision) Provincetown,    Mass. 

Kearney,  Leo  Ignatius  (Elementary  Education) New  York  City 

Keith,  Mary  C.  (English) New  York  City 

Kemp,  Emma  Louise  (Physical  Science) Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*Kempton,  Iva  (German) Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

*  Diploma  only. 
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Kennedy,    Paul   Alfred    {Elementary   Supervision) Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Keys,   Elizabeth  May   {Kindergarten   Teaching) Yonkers,   N.   Y. 

Kieffer,    Hannah   Amanda    {Elementary   Supervision) Millersburg,    Pa. 

Kubie,    Dorothy    {English) Far   Rockaway,    N.    Y. 

Lam,    Iu    Cheung    {Elementary    Supervision) Canton,    China 

Lancaster,    Natalie Ashland,    Va. 

Lapham,   Mary  Diantha   {Elementary  Education) Plattsburgh,  N.   Y. 

Latimer,   Jean    {History) Greenville,   S.   C. 

Lewis,  Efpie  Louise  {English) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Licht,    Isidore    J.    {English) Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Loudon,    Blanche     {English) Moorehead,    Minn. 

*Lull,  Sara  Rowland  {Latin) Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Lynch,   Leslie   Otis White   Plains,    N.   Y. 

Lyons,    Helen    F.    {English) Manchester,    N.    H. 

MacDermand,  Cora  Florence   {Latin) Zeeland,    Mich. 

McDermott,    Mary    {History) Bolivar,    N.    Y. 

McDonnell,  John  M.  {History) Rockland,  Mass. 

McHenry,  Mary  Belle  {English) Newark,  N.  J. 

McKnight,   Theron   L.    {Mathematics) Central   Valley,    N.    Y. 

MacNair,  Ira  Preston   {Physical  Science) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Manatt,    Faith    {Kindergarten   Supervision) Providence,    R.    I. 

Markwell,  Fannie  P.   {German) New  York  City 

Mathes,    Fannie    Pendexter    {English) Dover,    N.    H. 

Maya    Das,     Helen     {Kindergarten    Supervision) Punjab,     India 

Melvin,    Helen   Marguerite    {Elementary  Education) Forestville,   N.   Y. 

Moore,  Anna  Elizabeth  {English) Dover,  N.  J. 

Morehouse,  Vida  Mae   {Mathematics) Poland,  N.  Y. 

Morrisey,  Sara  J.    {Primary  Supervision) Rush  Lake,   Wis. 

Moscowitz,   Herman  H.   {German) New  York  City 

Moses,   Edith  Winipred   {Elementary  Supervision) St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Mosher,    Helen   Edith    {Latin) New   York   City 

Moutray,    Madeline    {English) New    York    City 

Muehleck,  Lucy  Elizabeth  {German) Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Muller,   Walter    {German) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Anna  Blanche  {English) Manchester,  N.  H. 

NEER,  Anne  English  {Primary  Supervision) Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Northwood,    Bertha    {History) Trenton,    N.    J. 

O'Keefe,  Louise  LanglEy  {Elementary  Supervision) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paszek,  Leon  Frank   {Mathematics) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Peck,    Mary    Evelyn    {Physical   Science) Susquehanna,    Pa. 

Raby,  Margaret  Mary  {Elementary  Education) Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Randall,    Regina    {English) Brockton,    Mass. 

Robinson,  Ethel  Maria  {Kindergarten  Supervision) Orange,  N.  J. 

Rogers,   Hazel  May  {French) New  York  City 

Root,  Ina  Leonette  {Elementary  Supervision) Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Rosen,   Benjamin   {Elementary  Education) Baltimore,  Md. 

Rothenstein,  Jacob  Abraham  {Mathematics) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Saunders,    Evelyn    {History) N  .  .  .  Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Schaefer,  Norma  Ruth   {Mathematics) Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Schaeffer,    Mary    Frances    {Elementary    Supervision) Germantown,    Ohio 

Schoenhals,    Marie    Katherine    {Elementary   Supervision) Howell,    Mich. 

Schott,    Martha    '{Mathematics) New   York    City 

Schragenheim,   Betty   {German) New  York  City 

Schwable,  Bertha  Barbara  {Kindergarten  Supervision) Greenville,  Ohio 

Schwan,  Robert  {Secondary  Education) Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Seidlin,  Joseph  {Mathematics) Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 

*  Diploma  only 
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Shaw,    Amy    Irene    (English) Ormond,    Fla. 

Sheehan,    Paul    Sylvester    (Elementary    Supervision) Fairhaven,    Mass. 

Shuster,   Carl  Nathaniel   (Mathematics) Milford,   N.   J. 

Silver,    Gertrude     (Mathematics) Hamilton,    Ohio 

Smith,    Frances    M Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Smith,   Lewis   Garrison    (Physical  Science) Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Snyder,  Anna  Mary   (Biology) Reading,  Pa. 

Stark,   (Mrs.)  Eleanor  P.  F.  (Elementary  Education) Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Statham,    Mary    (Kindergarten   Supervision) Avondale,    New   Zealand 

*Stobaugh,  Charlotte  W.   (German) Englewood,  N.  J. 

Strong,   Helen  Thomas   (Primary  Supervision) Rock  Hall,  Md. 

Tapia,   Alejandro   (Mathematics) Panama,   Panama 

Thomas,  Anita   (Spanish) Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Walker,    LEnora    Elmina    (Latin) Williams  ville,    N.    Y. 

Warburton,    Lucy   Allen    (Elementary   Supervision) Williamsburg,    Va. 

Washburn,   Nina   Elmira    (Mathematics) New  York   City 

Weber,    Edna    (History) Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

West,  Grace  Elizabeth  (Primary  Supervision) Princeton,  Mass. 

Wickander,    Helga    Agnes    (History) Honolulu.    H.    I. 

Wilson,  Ann  Agnes  (History) Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Wu,    Yoeh-ngoo    T.     (Kindergarten    Supervision) Shanghai,    China 

Wulfing,  Frederick  William  (Physical  Science) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*Wyckoff,  Martha den  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Unclassified  Undergraduates 

Abrams,    Jeanette    Freda New    York    City 

Allen,  Grace  Amelia. Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Allen,    Margaret    Ethel Hackensack,    N.    J. 

Allison,     Jean Allentown,     Pa. 

Amerman,   Bertha  M Closter,  N.   J. 

Anderson,    Grace    M Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Argetsinger,    Leon    John New    York    City 

Baker,    Lillian Milton,    Mass. 

Baker,  Mary  Louise Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Baker,  Sarah  Louise North  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Barkhuff,    Laura    E Amsterdam,    N.    Y. 

Barnes,     Percival     Simpson Lynchburg,     Va. 

Barwis,  Bertha  M Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bass,  Bertha New     York     City 

Battle,  Ella Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Beaumont,  Mona Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

Berle,    Blanche Newark,    N.    J. 

Bodler,    John    W New    York    City 

Bogert,    Frederica Cranford,    N.     J. 

Bohm,     Florence New    York     City 

Boothby,  Arthur  Z Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Bosworth,   Katharine New  York   City 

Brace,  Elva  F North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Brennan,  Lila Passaic,  N.  J. 

BretschneidER,     Marie New    York     City 

Brett,  Anna Albany,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Annie  B East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Broadbent,    Wallace Paterson,    N.    J. 

Brod,     Elsie New    York     City 

Rrooks,     Lillian New     York     City 

*  Candidate  for  A.B.  degree. 
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Brown,    (Mrs.)    Astrid   Lau Greenwich,    Conn. 

Buck,    Olga    L Hawley,    Pa. 

Buncb,   Edgar  Fenn Lodi,   N.   J. 

Burdick,    Edith    May Passaic,    N.    J. 

Burdick,    Maida    C Stamford,    Conn. 

Caboniss,     Cecelia Charleston,  S.   C. 

Campbell,  Blanche  E New  York  City 

Carpenter,    Laura    Elizabeth New    York    City 

Carpenter,    Sara    Elizabeth Cloverland,    Ind. 

Carrigan,     Rose     A Boston,     Mass. 

Cashen,    Eleanor   R New   Rochelle,   N.   Y. 

Chatfield,    Hazen New   York   City 

Chen,     Mildred Nanking,    China 

Clark,    Anna    Washburn    (Biology) Scranton,    Pa. 

Clark,    Frances Cookeville,    Tenn. 

Clark,    Marian    G Newark,    N.    J. 

Clarke,     Bertha Hallstead,     Pa. 

Cobb,  Leila  M Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Coleman,  Ethel  N Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Connor,  Helen  Rose Marquette,  Mich. 

Cook,  Rebecca Fall  River,  Mass. 

Cortada,  Sara  Emma New  York  City 

Cox,     Jonathan Dallas,    Texas 

Crespi,    Marguerite Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Daniels,  Ethel Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Daniels,    Mary New    York    City 

Dannaker,   Unity  Ramsey Wayne,   Pa. 

Dean,  Harriet  M Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Deecke,   Wilhelmina Utica,   N.  Y. 

DeHaven,  Bessie  L Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Detwiller,  Orpha Aledo,  111. 

DeZeller,  May  Pearl New  York  City 

Dickinson,    Dorothy Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Dobbins,  Margretta Verona,  N.  J. 

Dodge,  Florence Utica,  N.  Y. 

Doran,   Catherine  A St.  Joseph  de  Beauce,  Quebec,   Can. 

Dougal,    Margaret   Pollock Milton,   Pa. 

Duncan,   Florence   A Leonia,    N.    J. 

Duryea,    Madeline   S New   York    City 

Ellis,  Melvina  K Urbana,  Ohio 

Emendorper,     M.     Josephine Saginaw,     Mich. 

Engel,    Barbara    A Kings    Park,    N.    Y. 

Estes,  Mary  T Englewood,  N.  J. 

Everett,     Cora    E Norwood,    Mass. 

Farnham,  C.  Evangeline Arlington,  N.  J. 

Farrell,    Helen   W New   York   City 

Finkelstein,    Ida   B Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Fjelde,  Veronika  Margarethb New  York  City 

Flack,    Hildegarde New    York    City 

Gage,     Lucy Kalamazoo,     Mich. 

Gardiner,   Charlotte  Ellen Cambridge,   Mass. 

Gardner,   Margaret   Dale Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Gaul,  Mary  Elizabeth Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Gipford,    Mary   E Yonkers,   N.   Y. 

Gildersleeve,   Helen Santa  Fe,  N.   M. 

Gillmore,  Laura Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Glaser,   Amanda Dayton,   Ohio 
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Glass,    Lucille East    Stroudsburg,    Pa. 

Gluck,    Rebecca New    York    City 

Goldberg,    MavmE Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Goodson,  Laura  Isabel Blind  River,  Ontario,  Canada 

Gould,    Adelaide New    York    City 

Graham,   Robert  Neely Honey   Brook,   Pa. 

Grandin,   Frances New  York   City 

GreEnbaum,    Mamie    Rosalind Bridgeport,    Conn. 

Gregg,    Dorothy    I Enid,    Okla. 

Guiney,   Dan  F Potsdam,   N.   Y. 

Harden,  Mary  M Carson  City,  Mich. 

Harrington,  Lena  M Olivet,  Mich. 

Harris,    James   Edward Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Helbing,    Geneva    S Glenwood,    Minn. 

HenslEy,      Georgia Indianapolis,      Ind. 

Hicks,      Katharine Scranton,      Pa. 

Hiden,   Nannie  M Newport  News,  Va. 

Hill,    Beulah    Gladys Mulvane,    Kans. 

Housman,    Louise New    York    Cit^ 

Howe,    Helen    Leone Ypsilanti,    Mich. 

HuEhne,   Kathryn New  York    City 

Jehnek,   Frances  F New   York   City 

Jenkins,    Martha    Campbell Camden,    N.    J. 

Johnson,    Abigal   E Morristown,    N.    J. 

Johnson,  H.  G.  Dorothy New  York  City 

Jones,     Rose     A Logan,     Utah 

Kaps,   Clara  E Oshkosh,   Wis. 

Kellogg,  Marion  P.  Sherwood New  York  City 

Kelly,     Kate Laurel,     Miss. 

Kern.Frances  R Providence,  R.  I. 

Kilts,  Ethel  L Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

KleinknEcht,     KatherinE Newton,     Kans. 

Kling,  Delia  Christine Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knapp,  Ellen  Van  HouTEN Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

Knapp,    Marion Auburn,    Ala. 

Knox,    Edith    Marion Du    Bois>    Pa- 

Lancaster,  Aurie  Hollingsworth Columbia,  S.  C. 

Lashman,  L.  Edward Camden,  N.  J. 

Lawrence,  Frances  C Marlborough,  N.  H. 

Lefler,  M.  Rockwell Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Lemon,    Margaret   A Barnwell,    S.    C. 

Leuch,   Elsa  A Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Lilienfeld,    Amelia New    York    City 

Lobsenz,    Margaret New    York    City 

Lomas,  Mildred  L Englewood,  N.  J. 

Lowry,     Edith St.     Paul,     Minn. 

Macleod,  Wm.  Theophilus Orwell  Cove,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Can. 

McDill,  Allan  Conover Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

McIntire,    Ruby    Erma Passaic,    N.    J. 

McLester,    Amelia Nashville,    Tenn. 

Mallory,  Marie Greenwood,  N.  Y. 

Manion,  Nellie Glen  Cove-  N-  Y. 

Manser,   Herbert  D Newark,   N.   J. 

Manser,    Ruth Summit,    N.    J. 

Masters,    Marian    Wilbur Millville,    Pa. 

Melhinch,  Luella  Arnold Marquette,  Mich. 

Michael,   Martha  R New  York   City 
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Miller,   Lina St.   Peter,   Minn. 

Miller,    Ruby   Amy Nicholson,    Pa. 

Mitchell,   Ida New   Orleans,   La. 

Moore,  Jessie  Eleanor Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Morrell,  Julia Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Mulheron,  Helen New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Munro,    Sibyl    H New    York    City 

Murphy,   Georgia   Bartlett Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Murphy,   Helen   Adelaide Boston,   Mass. 

Murrin,    Christina New    York    City 

Myers,  Robert  Stevens Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Noyes,   Mabel Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Orr,    Ethel   M Mars,    Pa. 

Paashaus,    Louise   F Elizabeth,   N.   J. 

Palmer,    Grace Fon    du    Lac,    Wis. 

Patton,  Lulu  R Warrior's  Mark,  Pa. 

Pa  war,     (Mrs.)    Radhabai Baroda,    India 

Pawar,    Ramchandra    R Baroda,    India 

Payne,     Nora     Burks Lynchburg,     Va. 

Philipps,  Gertrude  H New  York  City 

Phillipps,   Ethel  C Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Pitcairn,    Fannie New    York    City 

Porterpield,    (Mrs.)   A.   R New  York  City 

Preston,   Ruth   M Hackensack,   N.   J. 

Qually,     Stella Decorah,     la. 

Radley,    Hermon    C Stony    Point,    N.    Y. 

Raguse,  Florence Shelburne  Falls,   Mass. 

Raisin,    Sarah    Frances New    York    City 

Reed,    Edith Worcester,    Mass. 

Reidy,    Katharine    Louise New   York    City 

Reynolds,  Grace North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Reynolds,    Mabel Arlington,    N.    J. 

Ritter,  Harry Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,    Louise Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Robinson,  Merle Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Sanson,     Gertrude Brightlingsea,     England 

Schmitt,   Josie    B Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Schutz,      Bertha Geneva,      Switzerland 

Scott,  Anna  C Englewood,  N.  J. 

Scott,     Katherine    K Milledgeville,     Ga. 

Sepulveda,  Beatriz Saltillo,  Cvah,  Mexico 

Seyfarth,    Elsie    A New   York    City 

Shaper,    Eunice New    Paltz,    N.    Y. 

Shaper,    (Mrs.)   Mary  Haddow Youngstown,  Ohio 

Shallcross,   Alice   L St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Shapard,      Alice Jackson,     Tenn. 

Sheldon,  (Mrs.)  E.  S.  W New  York  City 

Shoemaker,    Edna    Grace Gresham,    Oregon 

Shupp,    Dorothea    Louise Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Sisk,    M.    Lucetta Glyndon,   Md. 

Skidmore,  Miriam  Seabury Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

Skinner,    Blanche    Alberta Normal,    111. 

Sloan,     Josephine Worthington,     Ind. 

Smith,    Anna    Weldon New   York    City 

Smith,  Anne  R Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Isabel Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

Sproat,   A.   Maud Topeka,   Kans. 
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Starling,     Lucy Hopkinsville,     Ky. 

Starrbt,    Adda   Mabel Springfield,    Mo. 

Stevenson,   Clara New  York   City 

Tansy,  Elizabeth  Constance Irvington-on-Hudson 

Teas,  Elizabeth  M Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomson,  Gladys  May Constantinople,  Turkey 

Tiffany,     Edna Nicholson,     Pa. 

Todd,    Sara New    York    Clty 

Tompkins,   Viola  Louise Newark,   N.   J. 

Towey,  Anna  Constance Passaic,  N.  J. 

Travis,  Emma Hilburn,  NY. 

Tully,   John   Henry New   York   Cltr 

Turner,   Emmy  R New   York   City 

Turner.  Margaret  R Lockport.  N.  Y. 

Van  Syckle.  Edith  L Sussex'  N"  J" 

Van  Wagenen,  (Mrs.)  Mary  AdelE Ohioville,  N.  Y. 

Vanuxem,    Mary Newark,    N.    J. 

Von  der  Au,   Marguerite Athens,   Ga. 

Wagoner,  Jessie  Chase Newark,  N.  J. 

Walker,  Addie  D Closter-  N-  *' 

Walling,   Edna  J Passaic>   N-   J- 

Walsh,  Elizabeth  A Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Wanner,    Dora    Elizabeth Shillington,    Pa. 

Ware,    Gladys New    York    City 

Welch,   Florence   M Passaic,    N.    J. 

Welles,  Louise  M New  York  C^ 

Wells,  Florence Geneva'  N"  Y 

White,    Lillian Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Wightman,  Homer  J Nyack-  N"  Y 

WILLARD,       EDA       G StrODS'       Mame 

Williamson,     Mary Wellsville,     Utah 

Winfield,   Martha  E Washington,   N.  C. 

Wise,  Adelaide  J New  York  Clty 

Wood,  Julia  Francis Kansas  Clt^  Mo- 

Woods,  M.  Inez Brooklyn,  N    Y. 

Woody,  Alice  May Terre  Haute>  Ind- 

Workman,     Annie     Josephine Birchcliff.     Ontario,     Can. 

Wright,  Catherine  D New  York  CAJ 

Young,   Almina   J Morristown,   N.    J. 

Zimmerman,    Roy    R Bloomfield,    N.    J. 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
Freshmen 

Abbott,  Grace Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Ahrens,    Sara    Virginia Peekskill,    N.    Y. 

Alfonzo,    Juanita Nutley-    N'  I 

Anderson,  Alice  Linnea Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Baird,    Nettie Charleston,    W.    Va. 

Ballou,  Marion New  York  City 

Baron,    Yetta El    Paso,    Texas 

Barrett,    Mary New    York    City 

Bauer,   Sylvia  M New  York   CltJ 

Bernstein,  Evelyn  J Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Blatz,    Elizabeth EUzabeth,    N     J. 

Bliven,   Helen   Canon New  York  C.ty 
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Blumgarten,  Cecelia New  York  City 

Broderick,  Katharine  Margaret Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Brown,  Philip  E.,  Jr Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Bryan,  John  Buckley Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Burbank,  Mildred Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Burr,   Margaret  Silver New   York   City 

BuTLER,  Mildred  A White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,    Elizabeth Herkimer,    N.   Y. 

Campbell,    Mary    Elizabeth Napoleon,    Ohio 

Carey,  Rosamond  I Plainfield,  N.   J. 

Chase,     Elizabeth Toledo.     Ohio 

Clonting,    Jeannette Sea   Isle    City,    N.   J. 

Coburn,    Elizabeth    S Meridan,    Miss. 

Coffin,    Mildred    E New    Rochelle,    N.    Y. 

Collins,   Charles  Raymond Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Colwell,   Isobel  M New  York   City 

Conner,  Ethel  Stone Washington,  D.  C. 

Conway,    Alice    Ellen Holyoke,    Mass. 

Cook,  Gladys  H New  York  City 

Cramer,     Josephine Bradford,     Pa. 

Cronin,  Theresa Minerva,  N.  Y. 

Cutler,  Helen  Cushing Mount  Hermon,  Mass. 

Darling,     Clara Hicksville,     L.     I. 

Delano,  Lucy  Lorraine Halesite,  N.  Y. 

Delano,  Saidee  E Halesite,  N.  Y. 

Dodge,  Ruth Newburyport,  Mass. 

Dodson,    Phyllis Berwick,    Pa. 

Duncker,   Anita  Louise Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edling,  Alice  Mildred Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Ehrhart,   Adela New  York   City 

Elliot,    Lucy Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Ellis,  Eleanor  Ruth Burlington,  N.  J. 

Emery,  Dorothy  Winthrop Concord,  N.  H. 

Fichman,  Abraham New  York  City 

Fischer,  Marie  Louise New  York  City 

Foos,    Irvin    Demarest Reading,    Pa. 

Fritz,   Helen  Marie New  York  City 

Ganz,  EstellE Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Gebraetz,  Madeline  Miller Newark,  N.  J. 

Gill,  Isabel  Caldwell Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Gillard,  Doris Englewood,  N.  J. 

Gilman,      Edith Bethel,      Vt. 

Gilman,    Esther Bethel,    Vt. 

Goddard,    Myra    Harriett Leonia,    N.    J. 

Hagadorn,  Marian  Jane Olean,  N.  Y. 

Hall,   George   N Trenton,   N.   J. 

Hann,  Dorothy  Ross Passaic,  N.  J. 

Haskins,    Bertha Wellsville,    N.    Y. 

Henry,  Isabel  Ruth Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Hobby,   Bessie New  York  City 

Hoff,  Louise  Ruth Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,    Rebekah    B Newark,    N.    J. 

Holbrook,  Louise  Gertrude East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hopton,  LuELLA  A Snohomish,  Wash. 

Hutchings,     Mabel    I Chassell,     Mich. 

Illman,  Mary  Gillespie Buttzville,  N.  J. 

Isenberg,     Bertha Wheeling,     W.     Va. 
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Johnson,  Katharine  B Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,   Sarah   E Troy-   N-   Y- 

Joseph,   Kate Jersey  City>   N-   J- 

Kennedy,     Olive     Ingalls Scranton,     Pa. 

Klauberg,   Marguerite  J New  York   City 

Kleiner,   Florence New   York    Citv 

Knight,    Dorothy New    York    City 

Korobow,  Albert Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lamson,   Julia   Ruth Norwalk,    Conn. 

Landreth,     Helen    AdELLA Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Lang,   Carl   Conrad Leonia,    N.    J. 

Laub,  Cyril  G Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LEE,  Evelyn New  York  City 

LeffingwELL,  Ethel  TrippETT Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Leonard,  Elizabeth  Gladys Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LiEberman,  Sophie  C New  York  City 

Lindner.  Esther New  York  City 

Lingg,    Seraphine    E Tompkinsville,  N.    Y. 

Littell,  Florence  Lucy Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd,  Dorothy  A New  York  City 

Low,  Margaret  Juanita Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lynch,    Grace Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

McAdory,    Margaret Birmingham,  Ala. 

MacFadden,    Harriette   Elizabeth Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

MacMillan,  Helen  May East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mack,  Irene  Marie Olean,  N.  Y. 

Maddi,   PattronElla New  York  City 

Maltby,   Catharine  Linsly Northford,   Conn. 

Mann,     Margaret     E Lewistown,     Pa. 

Matteson,   Dorothea  E Mount  Vernon,   N.   Y. 

Medrick,  Charlotte  N Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Menagh,  Anna  T Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Merrill,    Minnie Merrill,    N.    Y. 

Miller,    Marea Hoosick    Falls,    N.    Y. 

Minor,  Kathryn  Townsend Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  Edith  Louise • Olean,  N.  Y. 

Moran,   Helen   Browne Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mullin,    MarjoriE   Wayne New  York   City 

Nolte,    Frederick    Christian Long   Island    City,    N.    Y. 

Norris,    Rosalind New   York    City 

O'Connor,    Mary New    York    City 

O'Donnell,  Mary  Patricia  Clare New  York  City 

Ostrander,  GrETChen  Pond Schuylersville,  N.  Y. 

Page,    Phyllis Oakland,    N.    J. 

Parkhurst,   Dorothy Englewood,  N.  J. 

Patterson,    Blanche   Seely College    Park,    Md. 

Pattison,     Ruth Easton,     Md. 

PETTY,    Alice New    York    City 

Pinkerton,     Eleanor     Dawson Norfolk,     Va. 

Porter,    AllEEn Springfield,    Mo. 

Price,  Mary  McCuE Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Rabinowitz,    Helen Jersey   City,   N.    J. 

REED,     Anna Reedsville,     Pa. 

REED,  Emily  SwEETland Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Ridley,  Jennie  Thompson Huntington,  L.  I. 

Robison,  Leah  Theresa Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Rome,    Sigmund   J New   York    City 
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Rosenfeld,  Helen  Mary New  York  City 

Rosenson,  Theodora Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Royce,    Helen Englewood,    N.    J. 

Schindler,  Clara  R New  York  City 

Schleicher,   Edith  Rae East  Orange,   N.  J. 

Schoder,  Emily  C New  York  City 

Schultz,     Bernadine El     Paso,     Texas 

Schwarzkopf,    Clara   B New   York    City 

Scott,  Florence  Moore Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Henrietta  S Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Secttor,     Flora Indianapolis,     Ind. 

Sergeant,  Winifred  Ann Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Shannon,     Helen    Powers Florence,     Mass. 

Shapiro,    May Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Sherman,  Dudley  D New  York  City 

Sherman,    Mary   Wheaton New   York   City 

Shigo,    Anna    G Freeland,    Pa. 

SiebErn,   William Jersey   City,   N.   J. 

Siglar,    Grace    Elizabeth North    Germantown,    N.    Y. 

Slawson,    Ethel   Louise New   York    City 

Smith,    Irene   Marie Clifton,    S.    I. 

Snyder,  Evalanna Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Sperry,   S.    Lelia New   Haven,    Conn. 

Stahl,  Benjamin New  York  City 

Steinschneider,     Frieda Hastings-on-Hudson,     N.     Y. 

Stevens,  Mary  E Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Sticknby,  Alice  Marguerite Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Stobaugh,  Frances  Albertinb Englewood,  N.  J. 

Stoll,  Ruth  L.  V New  York  City 

Storms,    Dorothy    Anderson Buzzards    Bay,    Mass. 

Strongin,  Dorothea  Ethel Forest  Hills,  L.  I. 

Stull,     Josephine Wilkes-Barre,     Pa. 

Sweet,  Margaret  Hagar Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Syze,  Freda  Virginia New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

Taylor,    Christine    Agnes Astoria,    L.    I. 

Tefpt,    Helen , New   York    City 

Thompson,    Hila Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Towne,  Mildred Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

TrabuE,    Elsie South    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

TrEyz,  Sarah  L Cook's  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Tuttle,  Mary  Brookings Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Tyson,    Eleanor Pelham,    N.    Y. 

Underwood,   Esther  Lail Summit,  N.   J. 

Van    Dyck,    Alice    Douglas Newark,    N.    J. 

Van  Riper,   Gladys Jersey   City,   N.   J. 

Van    Volkenburgh,    Elsie Bethel,    Conn. 

von  Rohr,   Ida Winona,   Minn. 

Wallerstein,      Eva Germantown,      Pa. 
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Summary 

A.     School  of  Education: 

I.     Graduate  Students: 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and  the 

Teachers  College  Diploma 115 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  and  the  Teachers 

College  Diploma *3^ 

Unclassified '  * 

II.     Professional  Students: 

Candidates  for  the   Bachelor  of  Science   degree   and  the 

Teachers    College    Diploma,    or   for   the    Departmental 

Certificate: 
For  Teaching: 

Biology 3 

Elementary  Education 25 

English 47 


French .... 
Geography. 
German . 


7 


16 


History 

Kindergarten 18 

Latin 8 

Mathematics 24 

Physical  Science l  * 

Religious  Education 4 

Secondary  Schools * 

Spanish 

Supervision  in  Elementary  Schools 87 

Supervision  in  Kindergarten 33 

Supervision  in  Primary  Grades 1 1 

III.  Unclassified  Students 90 

Less  duplicate  counts,  students  candidates  for  more  than 

one  diploma •* 

IV.  Special  Students 75 

B.     School  of  Practical  Arts: 

I.     Graduate  students  with  major  subjects  in  practical  arts,  also 

registered  in  School  of  Education  (see  above) 95 

II.     Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts: 

Freshman 187 

Sophomores *04 

Juniors 8^ 

Seniors 

Unclassified ; " 

III.     Professional  Students: 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion and  the  Teachers  College  Diploma,  or  for  the 
Departmental  Certificate: 

For  Teaching: 

Fine  Arts 74 

Household  Arts 258 

Industrial  Arts 

Music 

Nursing  and  Health 37 

Physical  Education 56 

IV.     Non-Matriculated  (special  and  evening  classes) 1 ,  758 
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C.     Summary  for  Both  Schools: 

Total  matriculated  students  in  School  of  Education 929 

Total  matriculated  students  in  School  of  Practical  Arts 1 ,070 

Additional  matriculated  students,  both  schools,  Summer  Session,  1914.  870 

Matriculated  students  from  other  parts  of  the  University 408 

Total  matriculated  students,  Teachers  College,  from  July  1,  1914.  .  .  3,277 

Adding  75  +  1 ,758  special  students,  total  attendance 5, 110 

Pupils  in  Horace  Mann  Schools,  1 , 201 ;  in  Speyer  School,  211,  total.  .  .  1 ,412 

Total  attendance,  Teachers  College  and  its  schools 6,522 


BUREAU  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

The    Bureau    was    established    in    1904   by    the   Trustees   of 
Teachers   College,    for   the   purpose   of   publishing   educational 
monographs  and  periodicals,  which  owing  to  their  special  char- 
acter and  consequent  limited  sale  are  not  profitable  as  business 
ventures  for  regular  publishing  houses  ;  and  also  for  issuing  other 
literature  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  Teachers  College. 
During  the  short  period  that  the  Bureau  has  been  in  existence, 
it  has  become  firmly  established  and  has  contributed  an  abund- 
ant share  to  educational  literature  of  the  United  States.     The 
publications  are  conveniently  divided  into  five  groups: 
Contributions  to  Education 
Teachers  College  Record 
Teachers  College  Bulletin 
Teachers  College  Syllabi 

Unclassified  Publications,— a  group  of  publications  not 
lending  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
series,  notable  among  which  are  Thorndike's  Educa- 
tional Psychology  text-books. 
The  management  of  the  Bureau  is  vested  in  a  Committee  on 
Publications  appointed  from  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College. 

COMMITTEE  ON    PUBLICATIONS 

Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Directing  Editor 

Professor  Clifford  B.  Upton,  Chairman,  Secretary  of  Teachers  College 

Professor  Charles  T.  McFarlane,  Controller  of  Teachers  College 

Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Professor  Gonzalez  Lodge 

Professor  Henry  Johnson  

Kathryn  Farrington,  Secretary  to  the  Committee 


On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  descriptive  price-lists  of  publi- 
cations under  headings  as  follows: 

Contributions    to    Education       ------  2 

Unclassified    Publications 7 

Teachers   College   Record "J 

Teachers  College  Bulletin  -------  J4 

Teachers   College   Syllabi    -        - 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATION 

Teachers   College  Series 

This  series,  established  in  1905,  continues  the  educational  issues  of 
the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education,  and  presents  the  results  of  research  by  officers  or  advanced 
students  of  the  College  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  in 
educational  psychology,  in  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, in  educational  administration,  and  in  related  fields,— representing 
the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  College,  as  the  Teachers  College 
Record  does  its  teaching  and  the  practice  of  its  schools.  The  series  in- 
cludes 76  volumes  to  date.  Ten  volumes,  on  an  average,  are  published  each 
year. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  net,  cash  with  order,  postpaid.  A  discount 
of  20  per  cent  (carriage  extra)  is  allowed  on  orders  for  five  or  more 
copies,  and  to  subscribers  to  the  entire  series. 

HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 
Educational  Theory 

No.  4  The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel.  John 
Angus  MacVannel,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teach- 
ers College.  120  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents.  (Reprinted  from 
Teachers  College  Record,  September  1905.) 

No.  13  The  Concept  of  Equality  in  the  Writings  of  Rousseau,  Bent- 
ham  and  Kant.     A.  T.  Williams,  Ph.D.    88  pp.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

No.  14  Herbart  and  Froebel:  An  Attempt  at  Synthesis.  Percival 
Richard  Cole,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Principal,  Teachers  College,  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia.    116  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

No.  16  The  Learning  Process  or  Educational  Theory  Implied  in 
Theory  of  Knowledge.  Jesse  H.  Coursault,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Missouri.     99  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

No.  20  Lessing's  Education  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated  by  John 
Dearling  Haney,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Public  School  No.  5,  New  York 
City.    57  pp.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

No.  29  The  Concept  Standard.  A  Historical  Survey  of  What  Men 
have  Conceived  as  Constituting  or  Determining  Life  Values. 
Anne  M.  Nicholson,  Ph.D.,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education, 
Calif.     138  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

No.  33  The  Conflict  of  Naturalism  and  Humanism.  Willystine 
Goodsell,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  History  of  Education,  Teachers 
College.     183  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

No.  34  The  Concept  of  Method.  Gerhard  R.  Lomer,  Ph.D..  Instructor 
in  English,  Columbia  University.    99  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 

No.  38  Spinoza  as  Educator.  William  Louis  Rabenort,  Ph.D.,  Prin- 
cipal, Public  School  No.  9,  New  York  City.  87  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  75  cents. 


No.  46  The  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  of  T.  H.  Green.  Abby 
Porter  Leland,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  to  Principal,  Public  School  No.  9,  New 
York  City.     62  pp.     Cloth.  75  cents;  paper,  65  cents. 

No  65  The  Recapitulation  Theory  and  Human  Infancy.  Percy  E. 
Davidson,  Ph.D.,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University.     104  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 

Development  of  the  Curriculum 
No   8    The  Educational  Significance  of  Sixteenth  Century  Arithmetic. 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Present  Time.    Lambert  L.  Jack- 
son,  Ph.D.,   Principal,   Grammar   School,   Montclair,   N.   J.     232  pp. 

$2.00.  T  -^ 

No  10  The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United  States.  Louis  Frank- 
lin  Snow,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of   English,   University  of   Philippines. 

No.  11     The    Seven    Liberal    Arts.     A    Study    in    Mediaeval    Culture. 

Paul  Abelson,  Ph.D.     Out  of  print. 

No  21  Erasmus's  Ciceronianus,  or  a  Dialogue  on  the  Best  btyle  01 
Speaking.  Translated  by  Izora  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  Erasmus 
Hall  High  School,  New  York  City.     130  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

No  22  English  Grammar  Schools  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Toledo  University. 
200  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50.  \  - 

No  -?3  A  History  of  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Geometry.  With 
Reference  to  Present-Day  Problems.  Alva  Walker  Stamper, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Calit. 
163  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50.  .  JiL     - 

No  27  Later  Roman  Education  in  Ausomus,  Capella  and  the  Iheo- 
dosian  Code.  Percival  Richard  Cole,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President,  Teach- 
ers  College,   Sydney,  Australia.     39  PP-     Cloth,   50  cents;  paper,  25 

No  35  Controversies  over  the  Imitation  of  Cicero  as  a  Model  for 
Style,  and  Some  Phases  of  their  Influence  on  the  Schools  of  the 
Renaissance.  Izora  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  New  York  City.    269  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15.  ■ 

No  52  Teachers  in  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Conditions 
in  Protestant  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  Charles 
Leonidas  Robbins,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Education, 
New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers.  126  pp.  Cloth,  ?i.oo; 
paper,  75  cents. 

No  S7  The  School  Drama:  Including  Palsgrave's  Introduction  to 
Acolastus.  James  L.  McConaughy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Bowdoin  College.     116  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Development  of  School  Systems  in  America 

No  3  The  Rise  of  Local  School  Supervision  in  Massachusetts.  The 
School  Committee,  1635-1827.  Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.D.,  President, 
University  of  Washington.     154  PP-     Cloth,  $1.50.      ~ 

No    is    Public    Education    in    Upper    Canada    (Ontario),    1791-1841. 
'  Herbert  T.  J.  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto.     120  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

No  17  The  Origin  of  the  Moving  School  in  Massachusetts.  Harlan 
Updegraff,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.     186  pp.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

No  25  The  Development  of  School  Support  in  Colonial  Massachu- 
setts. George  Leroy  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  History  of 
Education,  University  of  Michigan.  95  PP-  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75 
cents. 
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No.  44  The  Educational  Views  and  Influence  of  DeWitt  Clinton. 
Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary,  Committee  on 
Practical  Training  for  Public  Service,  American  Political  Science 
Association,     xii-f-156  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

No.  45  The  Rise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachusetts.  Alexander 
James  Inglis,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    166  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

No.  56  The  Support  of  Schools  in  Colonial  New  York  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  William 
Webb  Kemp,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Montana. 
279  pp.     Cloth,  $2.00;  paper,  $1.50. 

No.  60  The  Influence  of  Reconstruction  on  Education  in  the  South. 
Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in 
Trinity  College.     100  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

No.  26  The  Distribution  and  Functions  of  Mental  Imagery.  George 
Herbert  Betts,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Cor- 
nell College.     99  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 

No.  53  Correlations  of  Mental  Abilities.  Benjamin  R.  Simpson, 
Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  of  Education,  Brooklyn  Training  School 
for  Teachers.     122  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 

No.  54  Mental  Fatigue.  Tsura  Arai,  Ph.D.  115  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  75  cents. 

No.  63  Individual  Differences  in  Ability  and  Improvement  and  their 
Correlation.  J.  Crosby  Chapman,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Western  Reserve  University.  46  pp.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper, 
50  cents. 

No  68  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Intelligence  of  Delinquent  Girls. 
Augusta  F.  Bronner,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Director,  Juvenile  Court,  Chicago. 
95  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 

No.  69  Functional  Periodicity.  Leta  Stetter  Hollingworth.  ioi  pp. 
Cloth,  $1.00;   paper,   75   cents. 

No.  71  Educational  Guidance.  Truman  Lee  Kelley,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of   Psychology,  University  of  Texas.     116  pp.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

No.  76  The  Relation  of  General  Intelligencer  to  Certain  Mental  and 
Physical  Traits.     Cyrus  D.  Mead,  Ph.D.    In  press. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 
School  Finance 

No.  2  School  Funds  and  their  Apportionment.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  255 
pp.     Cloth,  $2.00;  paper,  $1.50. 

No.  5  City  School  Expenditures.  The  Variability  and  Interrelation 
of  the  Principal  Items.  George  Drayton  Strayer,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College.  103  pp. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents.  (Reprinted  from  Teachers  College 
Record,  September,  1005.) 

No.  6  Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities. 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  101  pp.  Cloth.  $1.00.  (Reprinted  from  Teachers  College 
Record,  November,  1905.) 

No.  62  School  Costs  and  School  Accounting.  J.  Howard  Hutchin- 
son, Ph.D.,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City.  148  pp. 
Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 
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Promotion,  Retardation,  and  Elimination 
No   40    A  Special  Study  of  the  Incidence  of  Retardation.     Louis  B. 

Blan,   Ph.D.,  Educational   News   Service,  New  York  City.     11 1   pp. 

Cloth'  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 
No   42    Progress  through  the  Grades  of  City  Schools.     A  Study  of 

Acceleration  and  Arrest.    Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President, 

Skidmore   School  of  Fine  Arts.     79  PP-     Cloth,  $1.00. 
No   47    Causes  of  the  Elimination  of  Students  in  Public  Secondary 

Schools  of  New  York  City.     Joseph  King  Van  Denburg,  Ph.E h, 

Principal,    Public   School   No.   40,   New   York   City.     205  pp.     Cloth, 

$1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

Measurements  of  Achievement  in  School  Work 
No.  18    Systematic    Study   in   the    Elementary   Schools.     Lida   Belle 

Earhart,  Ph.D.     Out  of  print. 
No    19    Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Factors  Determining  Them. 

Cliff    Winfield    Stone,    Ph.D.,    Head   of    Training    School,    Cedar 

Falls  Normal  School.     Out  of  print. 
No   37    The  Reasoning  Ability  of  Children  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 

Sixth   School  Grades.     Frederick  G.   Bonser,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of 

Industrial  Education,  Teachers  College.     133  PP-     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper, 

$1-15-  .      T 

No   48    The    Question    as    a   Measure    of    Efficiency    in    Instruction. 

Romiett  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Secondary  Education, 
Teachers  College.  95  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Third  impression. 
No  58  Practice  in  the  Case  of  School  Children.  Thomas  Joseph 
Kirby,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh! 98  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 
No  59  Spelling  Ability:  Its  Measurement  and  Distribution.  B.  R. 
Buckingham,  Ph.D.,  Statistician,  New  York  Public  Schools,  no 
pp.     Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  95  cents.  # 

No   66    Teachers'    Marks:     Their    Variability    and    Standardization. 
Frederick   J.    Kelly,    Ph.D.,    Head,    Training   Department,    Emporia 
State  Normal  School.     139  PP-     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 
No   67     Distribution  of  Opportunity  for  Participation  among  the  Van- 
'  ous  Pupils  in  Class  Room  Recitations.    Ernest  Horn,  Ph.D.,  Asst. 
Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers  College.    40  PP-    Cloth, 
75  cents;  paper,  50  cents. 
No    72    Variation  in  the  Achievements  of  Pupils.    Charles  H.  Elliott, 
Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Education,    Rutgers    College.      114   PP-      Cloth, 
$1.25;' paper,  95  cents. 

Foreign  School  Systems 
No    7    The   Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  with   Special 
Reference  to   the   Training   of  Teachers.     Frederic   Ernest   Far- 
rtngton,   Ph.D.,    Professor  of   Educational   Administration,  Teachers 
College/   303  PP-     Cloth,  $2.50.  m 

No    M    The  Training  of  Elementary  School  Teachers  in   Germany. 
'  I   L  Kandel,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Educational  Administration,   1  each- 
ers  College,  and  Specialist  in  Education,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.     137  PP-     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 
No    V    The   Training   of   Teachers   in    England   and   Wales.     Peter 
'  Sandiford,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of   Education,   University   of   Toronto. 
With  an  introduction  by  Professor  Michael  E.  Sadler,  LL.D.     108 
pp.    Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 
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No.  64    The  Chinese  System  of  Public  Education.     Ping  Wen  Kuo, 

Ph.D.,  Member  of  the  Kiangsu   Provincial   Educational  Commission. 

189  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 
No.  73    Mexico:  Its  Educational  Problems  and  Suggestions  for  Their 

Solution.     Manuel  Barranco,   Ph.D.     78  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00;   paper, 

75  cents. 

School   Organization 

No.  1  Normal  School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching.  Junius 
Lathrop  Meriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Mis- 
souri.    152  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

No.  36  Some  Present  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  Teachers'  Voluntary 
Associations  in  the  United  States.  Carter  Alexander,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  School  Administration,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
109  pp.     Cloth.  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 

N©.  41  The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Population.  Lotus 
Delta  Coffman,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota.    87  pp.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

No.  43  The  Social  Factors  Affecting  Special  Supervision  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  United  States.  Walter  Albert  Jessup,  Ph.D., 
Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Iowa.    123  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

No.  55  The  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools  and  Public  School 
System.  Ernest  O.  Holland,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Louisville,  Ky.     94  pages.     $1.00;  paper  covers,  75  cents. 

No.  75  The  Adjustment  of  School  Organization  to  Various  Popula- 
tion Groups.     Robert  A.  F.  McDonald,  Ph.D.     In  press. 


Rural  and  Agricultural   Education 

No.  24  The  Legal  Status  of  Rural  High  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Ph.D.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
205  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

No.  39  Agricultural  Instruction  in  the  Public  High  Schools  of  the 
United  States.  Clarence  Hall  Robison,  Ph.D.,  Head,  Department 
of  Nature-Study  and  Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair, 
N.  J.    205  pages.    $1.50;  paper  covers,  $1.15. 

No.  51  Two  Types  of  Rural  Schools.  With  Some  Facts  Showing 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions.  Ernest  Burnham,  Ph.D.,  Direc- 
tor of  Department  of  Rural  Schools,  Western  State  Normal,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.     129  pp.     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

No.  61  Rural  Schools  in  Canada,  Their  Organization,  Administration 
and  Supervision.  James  Collins  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Edu- 
cation, Alberta,  Canada.    236  pp.     Cloth,  $2.00;  paper,  $1.50. 


Vocational  and  Industrial  Education 

No.  12  Administration  and  Educational  Work  of  American  Juvenile 
Reform  Schools.  David  S.  Snedden,  Ph.D.,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  Massachusetts.     206  pp.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

No.  70  Wage  Worth  of  School  Training.  Anna  C.  Hedges,  Ph.D., 
Expert  in  Vocational  Education,  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment.    173  pp.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

No.  74  A  Study  of  the  Boston  Mechanic  Arts  High  School:  Being  a 
Report  to  the  Boston  School  Committee.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Ph.D., 
Director,  Dunwiddie  Institute.  134  pp.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  75 
cents. 
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School  Legislation 

No  28  The  City  School  District.  Statutory  Provisions  for  Organi- 
zation and  Fiscal  Affairs'.  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  Ph.D.,  Investigator, 
Sage  Foundation.     118  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  75  cents. 

No  30  Registration  of  City  School  Children.  A  Consideration  of 
the  Subject  of  the  City  School  Census.  John  Dearling  Haney, 
Ph.D.,  Principal,  Public  School  No.  5,  New  York  City.  156  pp. 
Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15.  ,  '  A      e,  . 

No  49  The  Secularization  of  American  Education.  As  Shown  by 
State  Legislation,  State  Constitutional  Provisions  and  State  Su- 
preme Court  Decisions.  Samuel  W.  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Education,  Ohio  State  University.  160  pp.  Cloth,  $1.50;  paper, 
$1  1  k 

No  50  Admission  to  College  by  Certificate.  Joseph  Lindsey  Hen- 
derson Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  and  Visitor  of 
Schools,  University  of  Texas.     171  PP-     Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  $1.15. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

No  9  The  Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin.  Gonzalez  Lodge.  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.    217  pages.     $1.50.     Revised  edition. 


UNCLASSIFIED  PUBLICATIONS 

The  publications  listed  below  are  those  which  have  been  published  by 
the  College  from  time  to  time,  and  are  not  included  in  the  several  series. 
A  discount  of  20  per  cent  is  given  on  orders  for  five  or  more  copies, 
carriage  extra. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
The  Thorndike  Series 

Educational  Psychology.  1913-1914  edition.  In  three  volumes.  Ed- 
ward L.  Thorndike,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  leacners 
College.  A 

Vol.       I.     The  Original  Nature  of  Man.    327  pp.    $2.50. 
Vol.     II.     The  Psychology  of  Learning.    452  pp.    $250. 
Vol.  III.     Mental  Work  and  Fatigue  and  Individual  Differences 
and  their  Causes.    408  pp.    $2.50. 
Educational  Psychology.     1910  edition.     Edward  L.  Thorndike.     Out 

of  print.  ,.  .  _  T 

Educational   Psychology:    Briefer   Course.     1914  edition.     Edward   L. 

Thorndike.     442  pp.    $2.00.  _  , 

Mental  and  Social  Measurements.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Edward  L.  Thorndike.     277  pp.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

Memory.  By  Hermann  Ebbinghaus.  Translated  by  Henry  A.  Ruger, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  Clara  Bussenius.    123  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00.     _ 

Value  of  Science.  H.  Poincare,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Authorized  translation,  with  an  introduction  by  George  Bruce  Hal- 
sted.     147  PP-     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Notes  on  Child  Study.     Second  Edition.     Edward  L.  Thorndike.     181 

Idiocy  andPlt's  Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method.  Edward 
Seguin,  M.  D.     202  pp.     Cloth,  $2.00. 
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The  Constructive  Interests  of  Children.  Ernest  B.  Kent,  Ph.D., 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Jersey  City.     78  pp.     Paper,  50  cents. 

Formal  Discipline.  C.  J.  C.  Bennett,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  State  Normal 
School,   Fairmont,  W.  Va.     76  pp.     Paper,  50  cents. 

STANDARD  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

Scale  for  Measuring  Handwriting.     Edward  L.  Thorndike.     Reprinted 
from  Teachers  College  Record,  March,  1910.    41  pp.,  with  3  scales  on 
separate  inserts.     35  cents. 
Scale  for  grades  5  to  8,  separate,  5  cents ;  8  cents  by  mail. 
Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  English  Composition  by  Young  People. 
Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Elementary  Education, 
Teachers  College.    60  pp.     Reprinted  from  Teachers  College  Record, 
September,  1912.    30  cents. 
Scale  separate,  3  cents. 
See  also: 

The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Drawing.     Edward  L.  Thorn- 
dike.     (Page  14.)     39  pp.  and  3  inserts.    30  cents.     Teachers  College 
Record,  November,  1913. 
Scale  separate,  3  cents. 
Spelling  Ability:    Its   Measurement   and   Distribution.     B.   R.   Buck- 
ingham.    (Page  5.)     Also  other  publications  under  same  head. 
The   Measurement   of  Achievement  in   Reading.     Edward  L.   Thorn- 
dike.     71  pp.     Teachers  College  Record,  September,  1914. 
Scale  separate,  4  cents.     (Special  prices  on  quantities.) 
Teachers'    Estimates     of     Specimens     of     Handwriting.      Edward    L. 
Thorndike.     (Page  14.)     13  pp.  and  7  inserts  of  samples,  scale,  and 
record  sheets.     30  cents. 

Set  of  samples,  scale  and  record  sheets,  20  cents,  15  cents,  and 
special  prices  on  quantities. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS 

School  Health  Administration.  Louis  W.  Rapeer,  Ph.D.  Out  of  print. 
Medical  Inspection  Plan  reprint.     Paper,  50  cents. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  METHODS 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Sunday  School.  A.  J.  William  Myers, 
Ph.D.     141  pages.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Worship  in  the  Sunday  School.  A  Study  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Worship.  Hugh  Hartshorne,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Religious 
Education,  Union  Theological  Seminary.     210  pp.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

TEACHERS     COLLEGE    LECTURES     ON    THE    RELIGIOUS 

LIFE 

Series   I.     The  Modern  Man's  Religion.     Charles   Reynolds  Brown, 
D.  D.,    Dean   of   Divinity    School,    Yale   University.      166  pp.     Cloth, 
$1.08.     {Published  in  ign.) 
Five  lectures:  Truth  and  Life;  The  Worth  of  Incomplete  Knowledge; 
A  Deepening  Experience;  The  Practical  Use  of  the  Bible;  Fellowship 
through   Service. 
Series  II.    The  Common  Faith  of  Common  Men.    Rockwell  Harmon 
Potter,  D.  D.,  Minister  to  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Centre  Con- 
gregational,  Hartford,   Conn.     134  pp.     Cloth,  $1.08.     (Published  in 
1912.) 
Five  lectures :  The  Man   from   Everywhere ;   The  Faith  of  Everyman ; 
The  Work  in  Every  Field ;  The  Hope  of  Every  Heart ;  The  Prayer  for 
Every  Place. 
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Series  III      Religion  as  Life.     Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D, 

SeriepSresid;ntofoberlin  College.    WPP-   Cloth  $125     £™Wj^> 

Six  lectures:  The  Choice  of  Life;  The  Method  of  Life;  The  Realities 

of  Life;  The  Sources  of  Life;  The  Enemies  of  Life;  The  Essence  of 

Life. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 
Soever  School  Curriculum.     A  detailed  description  of  the  work  of  the 

Experimental  School  of  Teachers  College.     180  pp     Paper,  50  cents. 
Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  Curriculum.     A  detailed  description 
of  the  work  tf  the   Observation    School  of   Teachers   College.     182 
pages.     111.     Cloth,  90  cents ;  paper,  65  cents. 

ART 
Theorv  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art.     Arthur  Wesley  Dow    Pro- 
fes^or  of  Fine  Arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University      Second 
edition  with  additional  text  and  illustrations.     73  pages.     $1.50. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
The  School  and  Industrial  Life.  James  E.  Russell  Dean  of  Teachers 
College  Columbia  University.  Fundamental  Values  in  Industrial 
Education.  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  Ph  D  Asst.  Professor  of  Indus- 
trial Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  50  PP- 
Paper,   30  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
History  of   Education  as  a  Professional   Subject.     Professor  W.   H 
Burnham    of  Clark  University,  and  Henry  Suzzallo,  Professor  of 
Sonal  Sociology,  Teachers  College.    67  pp.     Paper,  50  cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 
The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.    David  Eugene  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of   Mathematics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.     Four  edi- 
tions out  of  print;  fifth  edition  reprinted  by  Ginn  and  Company. 
N,,mher   Games   and   Number  Rhymes.     David  Eugene   Smith,   i'ro- 
N^essor^atSmatof  Teacherl  College,   Columbia  University,     no 
pp     35  cents.     Reprinted  from  Teachers  College  Record,  November, 

Kindergarten  Problems:  The  Materials  of  the  Kindergarten  John 
An!us  MacVannel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  Future  of  the  Kinder- 
garten  Patty  Smith  Hill,  Asst.  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Edu- 
cation Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Reprinted  from 
Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1909.     56  pages     30  cents^ 

ExnerTmental  Studies  in  Kindergarten  Education.  Edited  by  Patty 
SmTthHil^      Reprinted    from    Teachers   College   Record,   January 

Stenographic  Reports^  High  School  Lessons.  Edited  by  Romiett 
Wns  Ph  D  Asst.  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers 
cXge ;  Columbia  University.  Reprinted  from  Teachers  College 
Record,  September,  1910.    66  pages.     30  cents.  «,,„,.,*:«„ 

A  Bibliography  on  Educational  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 
Thomas   Denison    Wood,    M.D.,    and   Mary   Reesor,    M.A.     34  PP 

A  BTbliCoegraphy  of  Children's  Reading.  Franklin  T.  Baker  PhD, 
Professo?  of  English,  Teachers  College.  Reprinted  from  Teacher. 
College  Record,  January  and  March,  1908.     129  PP-  60  cents. 


Health  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School.  Thomas  Denison: 
Wood  and  Mary  Reesor.  136  pp.  Reprinted  from  Teachers  College 
Record,  May,   1912.     35  cents. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD 

Dean  James   Earl  Russell,   Editor 
Secretary  Clifford  Brewster  Upton,  Associate  Editor 

The  Teachers  College  Record  is  a  serial  publication  issued  by 
Teachers  College  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  students  of  educa- 
tion and  to  the  public  generally  the  views  of  the  history  and  principles 
of  education,  of  educational  administration,  and  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching  as  advocated  and  followed  by  Teachers  College  and  its 
schools   of   observation   and  practice. 

Each  number  of  the  Record  treats  a  specific  problem  in  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  high  school,  or  some  department  of 
college  work.  The  topics  presented  have  included  the  following:  The 
history,  organization,  and  administration  of  Teachers  College;  the  man- 
agement of  schools  of  observation  and  practice;  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials  for  curricula;  outlines  of  courses  of  study  in 
various  subjects;  the  aims,  methods,  and  results  of  instruction  in  the 
various  school  grades ;  studies  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education, 
school  economy,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  worked  out  in 
the  College  and  its  schools. 

Since  January,  19 15,  the  Teachers  College  Record  has  been  en- 
larged to  a  100-page  periodical.  Each  number  now  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  longer  articles  of  the  kind  mentioned  above,  numerous  shorter 
items  covering  all  departments  and  organizations  of  the  College,  with 
news  of  the  alumni  and  their  work.  In  order  that  the  departments  of 
household  arts  may  be  adequately  represented,  the  Household  Arts  Review 
has  ceased  publication  in  separate  form  and  since  January  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  Record.  In  its  new  form  each  number  of  the 
Record  will  be  of  interest  to  all  subscribers. 

The  Record  has  five  numbers  a  year :  January,  March,  May,  September, 
and  November. 

Subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year,  40  cents  per  number.  Numbers 
previous  to  1915  may  be  secured  at  the  prices  indicated.  Twenty  per 
cent  discount  is  given  on  orders  for  5  or  more  copies. 

The  numbers  hitherto  issued  are : 

VOLUME  I— 1900 

No.  1,  January      The    History  and    Function    of    Teachers    College. — 

Papers  by  Dean  Russell  and  Ex-President  Hervey. 

(Out  of  print.) 
No.  2,  March         Nature-Study. — Professor    Lloyd     and     Miss     Carss. 

(Out  of  print.) 
No.  3,  May  English.     Professor  Baker.      (Out   of   print.) 

No.  4,  September  Syllabi     of     Education     Courses.— President     Butler, 

Dean  Russell,  and  Professors  Monroe  and  Dut- 

ton.     15  cents. 
No.  5,  November  Hand  Work.     (Out  of  print.) 

VOLUME  II— 1901 

No.  1,  January      Biology    in    the    Horace    Mann    High    School.— Pro- 
fessors   Bigelow   and   Lloyd.      15    cents. 


No  2  March  Geography  in  the   Horace   Mann   School -Professor 

Wa    '  Dodge  and  Miss  Kirchwey.       (Out  of  print.) 

No  *  Mav  Child    Study.— Sources    of    Material    and    Syllabi    of 

ino.  j,  mdy  College  Courses.— Professor  Thorndike.    30  cents. 
No.  4.  September  Syllabi  of  Courses  in  Elementary  and  Applied  Psy- 

4       y  chology.— Professor  Thorndike.     15  cents. 

No.  5.  November  Manual  Training.     (Out  of  print.) 

VOLUME  III— 1902 

No  1  Tanuary      Horace   Mann   School:    Dedication   Number.— Papers 
No.  1,  January      n  pRESIDENT    Oilman,    Professor    Dutton,    and 

others,    on    Present-Day    Problems    in    Education. 

(Out  of  print.)  .  . 

No  2  March         Chemistry  and   Physics   in   the    Horace   Mann   High 
JNO.2,1  School.— Professor  Woodhull.     (Out  of   print.) 

Nos   3  and  4        Helps  for  the  Teaching  of  Caesar.-PROFESsoR  L^dge 
Mav  September  and  Messrs.  Hubbell  and  Little.     (Out  of  print.) 

NoY5  November  The  Speyer  School.    Part  I:  Its  History  and  Purpose. 
IM0.5,  i>ovei  u  _dean    Russell,    Professor    McMurry,    and    Dr. 

Burks.     15  cents. 

VOLUME  IV— 1903 

No  1   Tanuarv      The  Speyer  School.     Part  II:  Its  Curriculum  and  its 
No.  1,  January       ineR*PJion    %Q    Teachers    College.-PROFESSOR    Mc- 

Murry  and  Dr.  Burks.     15  cents 
No  2  March         Mathematics   in   the   Elementary   School— Professors 

'  Smith  and  McMurry.     (Out  of  print.) 

No  *  May  New    Methods    of    Teaching    Modern    Languages.- 

Professor  Bahlsen.     15   cents. 
No  a  September  University    Extension.— Professor    Sykes,   .15    cents. 
No  t  November  The  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten 
No.5,JNovemDer  ine_D£AN  PR£SSELL   and   Professors    Thorndike   and 

MacVannel.     15  cents. 

VOLUME  V— 1904 
No  1  Tanuary      Music    in    the    ScIiooIs.-Professor    Farnsworth    and 

Miss  Hofer.     15  cents. 
No  2  March         The    Curriculum    of    the    Elementary    School.-PRO- 
JNo.2,Marcn  vaamB    Button,    Pearson,    Richards,    Wood,    and 

Woodhull.     15  cents. 
No  3  May  Experimental    Work    in    Elementary    Schools.-PRO- 

6'       y  fessor  McMurry  and  others.     15  cents. 

Nn  a  Seotember  Syllabi    of    Education    and    English    Courses.-Pso- 
No-4'b6ptemDey  lessors    MacVannel,   Abbott,   Baker,   and   Sykes. 

No.  5,  November  Kinde^ganen^Eaucation.-PROFESSOR    Runyan,    Miss 
p'  O'Grady  and  Miss  Mills.     15  cents. 


No.  1,  January 
No.  2,  March 
No.  3,  May 


VOLUME  VI— 1905 

Educational  Psychology.— Professors  Ellis  and 
Thorndike.     15  cents. 

School  Hygiene.— Professors  Wood  and  Kinne,  and 
Doctors  Jacobi,  Weeks,  and  Kerley^    15  cents 

City  School  Expenditures.— Professor  Strayer.  (Out 
of  print.)  Reissued  as  No.  5  Teachers  College  Con- 
tributions to  Education.     Price,  $1.00,  cloth-bound. 
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No.  4,  September  The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel.— 

Professor  MacVannel.  (Out  of  print.)  Reissued 
as  No.  4  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Educa- 
tion. Price,  $1.00,  cloth-bound. 
No.  5,  November  Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  Ameri- 
can Cities.— Mr.  Elliott.  (Out  of  print.)  Reis- 
sued as  No.  6  Teachers  College  Contributions  to 
Education.     Price,  $i.oo,  cloth-bound. 

VOLUME  VII— 1906 
No.  1,  January      Elementary  School   Curriculum     First  Grade.     (Out 


No.  2,  March 
No.  3,  May 


of  print.) 
Secondary   School    Curriculum.     Part   I.     Language, 

History,   Mathematics.     15   cents. 
Secondary  School  Curriculum.    Part  II.    Science  and 
Art.      15    cents. 
No.  4,  September  Elementary   School   Curriculum.     Second  and  Third 

Grades.     (Out  of  print.) 
No.  5,  November  Studies    in   the   Teaching   of    English    Grammar.     15 
cents. 


Fourth    and   Fifth 


VOLUME  VIII— 1907 

No.  1,  January      Elementary    School    Curriculum. 

Grades.     30   cents. 
No.  2,  March         Experimental  Studies  in  Education.     15  cents 
No.  3,  May  Elementary  School  Curriculum.     Sixth  Grade.     (Out 

of   print.) 
No.  4,  September  Elementary     School     Curriculum.       Seventh     Grade. 

(Out  of  print.) 
No.  5,  November  The   Industrial  Improvement   Schools  of  Wuerttem- 

berg. — Albert  A.   Snowden.     15   cents. 

VOLUME  IX— 1908 

No.  1,  January  A  Bibliography  of  Children's  Reading.— Professor 
Baker. 

No.  2,  March  A  Bibliography  of  Children's  Reading.  (Continued.) 
Nos.  1  and  2  on  Children's  Reading  have  been  re- 
issued as  one  pamphlet,  125  pages,  price  60c.  The 
original  separate  No.  1  is  out  of  print. 

No.  3,  May  The    Theory    and    Practice    of    Teaching    Art.— Pro- 

fessor Dow.  (Out  of  print.)  Reprint  bound  in 
boards,   $1.50. 

No.  4,  September  Educational  Museums.— Dr.  B.  R.  Andrews.     15  cents 

No.  5,  November  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  Schools.— Pro- 
fessor Johnson.     (Out  of  print.) 


VOLUME  X— 1909 

The     Teaching     of     Arithmetic— Professor     Smith. 
(Out  of  print.)     Reprinted  by  Ginn  and  Company. 
Studies  in  Secondary  Education.     (Out  of  print.) 
Equipment    for    Teaching    Domestic    Science.— Pro- 
fessor   Kinne.       (Out    of    print.)       Reprinted    by 
Whitcomb  and  Barrows. 
No.  4,  September  The    Making    of    a    Girls'   Trade    School.— Professor 
Woolman.       (Out  of  print.)      Reprinted  by   Whit- 
comb and  Barrows. 


No.  1,  January 

No.  2,  March 
No.  3,  May 
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No  5  November  Kindergarten  Problems.— Professors  MacVannel  and 
Hill.     (Reprinted.)     30  cents. 

VOLUME  XI— 1910 

No.  1,  January       The  Teaching  of  Physical  Science.— Professor  Wood- 
hull.    30  cents.  . 

No.  2,  March        Handwriting.— Professor  Thorndike..   (Reprinted.)     35 
cents 

No  1  May  The  Education  of  Nurses.    The  Function  of  the  Hos- 

'°'       J  pital.     Edited    by    Professor   Nutting.      (Out   of 

print.)  _ 

No.  4,  September  Stenographic     Reports     of     High     School     Lessons 
*'  Edited    by    Professor    Stevens.      (Reprinted.)      30 

cents.  „ «.     ,    «        t, 

No  5,  November  Educational    Administration.      Edited    by    Professor 
Strayer.     (Out  of  print.) 

VOLUME  XII— 1911 
Studies   in    Elementary    School   Practice.     Edited   by 

Professor  Bonser.     (Out  of  print.) 
The    Teaching    of    Primary    Arithmetic.      Professor 
Henry   Suzzallo.      (Out   of  print.)     Reprinted  by 
Houghton  Mifflin. 
Higher   Girls'   Schools   of  Prussia.     Dr.   C.   William 
Prettyman.     30  cents. 
No  4,  September  Industrial  Education.    Professor  Sykes  and  Professor 

Bonser.      (Out  of  print.) 
No.  5,  November  The  Teaching  of  Spelling.    Professor  Suzzallo.    (Out 
5  of  print.)     Reprinted  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 

VOLUME  XIII— 1912 

No.  1,  January      Comparative     Experimental     Teaching     of     Spelling. 
,J  Professor  Henry  Suzzallo  and  Mr.  Henry  Pear- 

son.    (Out  of  print.)  m       m 

No  2  March  The  Present  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Germany. 
Edited  by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith.  30 
cents.  .      ,      ~ 

No  1  Mav  Health   Instruction   in   the   Elementary   School.     Ur. 

J'       y  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Miss  Mary  Reesor.     (Re- 

printed.)    35  cents.  . 

No.  4,  September  A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English 
4'      y  Composition  by  Young  People.     Professor  Milo 

B.  Hillegas.     (Reprinted.)     30  cents. 
No  q  November  Number    Games    and    Number    Rhymes.      Professor 
David  Eugene  Smith.     (Reprinted.)     35  cents. 


No.  1,  January 
No.  2,  March 


No.  3,  May 


VOLUME  XIV— 1913 

Educational  Surveys  and  Vocational  Guidance. 
Leonard  Righter  and  Robert  J.  Leonard.    30  cents. 

Curriculum  of  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  and  Music.  Re- 
printed* „  . 

Curriculum  of  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School, 
English,  Nature-Study,  Industrial,  Household  and 
Fine  Arts,  Physical  Education.* 

*  These  two  numbers  on  the  Horace  Mann  Curriculum  have  been  reprinted  in  one 
volume.     Price  65  cents.     Separate  numbers  are  out  of  print. 


No.  I,  January 
No.  2,  March 


No.  3,  May 
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No.  4,  September  Formal     English     Grammar    as    a    Discipline.      Dr. 

•    Briggs.      (Out  of  print.) 
No.  5,  November  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Drawing.    Professor 
Thorndike.     30  cents. 

VOLUME  XV— 1914 
No.  1,  January      Experimental    Studies    in    Kindergarten    Theory    and 

Practice.     Edited  by  Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill. 

(Reprinted.)      35    cents. 
No.  2,  March        Geography  in  Normal  and  Secondary  Schools.     Pro- 
fessor Dodge  and   Miss   Clara   B.   Kirchwey.     30 

cents. 
No.  3,  May  Open-Air   Schools.     Mrs.    Siegried  Maia   Upton.     30 

cents. 
No.  4,  September  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  Reading.    Professor 

Thorndike.     30  cents. 
No.  5,  November  Teachers'  Estimates  of  the   Quality  of  Specimens  of 

Handwriting.     Professor  Thorndike.     30   cents. 

VOLUME  XVI— 1915 

Beginning  with  this  volume,  the  Record  is  issued  in  new  form.     Sub- 
scription price,  $1.50;  single  numbers,  40  cents.     See  page  10. 

No.  1,  January  New  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys— Speyer  School 
Report— Methods  of  a  School  Survey— Amy 
Schussler  Experimental  Apartment. 

No.  2,  March  Grace  H.  Dodge,  founder  of  Teachers  College- 
Oral  Latin  and  the  Direct  Method — Canton  Chris- 
tian College — Amy  Schussler  Experimental  Apart- 
ment   (continued). 

No.  3,  May  Socialization   of   the   High   School— Course   of   Study 

in  High  School  English— The  Making  of  a  Fes- 
tival— Development  of  the  Visiting  Housekeeper. 

No.  4,  September  Principles  for  Making  School  Curricula,  with  a  Speci- 
men Curriculum  in  Geography,  by  Frank  M. 
McMurry — Curricula  in  History — Teaching  of 
Dramatic  Arts. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  BULLETIN 

The  Teachers  College  Bulletin  is  published  fortnightly  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  inclusive.  It  includes  each  year  the  following  free  pub- 
lications : 

Announcement  of  School  of  Education 

Announcement  of  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Announcement  of  Department  of  Nursing  and  Health 

Dean's  Report 

Miscellaneous  departmental  bulletins 

Technical  Education  Bulletin 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Technical  Education  Bulletin.  They  are  pub- 
lished at  irregular  intervals  and  are  for  sale. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BULLETIN 
No.  1     Economic  Function  of  Woman.    Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Economy,  Columbia  University.     16  pages.     10  cents. 
No.  2    Annotated   List   of   Books    Relating   to   Household   Arts.     42 

pages.     (Out  of  print.    New  and  revised  edition  published  as  No.  25.) 
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No    <    The  Feeding  of  Young  Children.     Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Ph.D., 

•  ^sst    profeSsor  of  Nutrition,  Teachers  College.     10  pages.     10  cents 

No.  4    Hints   on   Clothing.     Professor  Mary   Schenck  Woolman.     8 

No   5agQuantitatWeS' Aspects  of  Nutrition.    Henry  C.  Sherman    PhD 
Head  of  Department  of  Nutrition  and  Food  Economics,   School  ot 
Practical  Arts.     15  pages.     10  cents.  _"      . 

No   6    Annotated  List  of  Books  Relating  to  Industrial  Arts  and  In- 
dustrial Education.    50  pages.    15  cents.  T„ono1  ,    . 
No    7    Determination  of  Linen  and  Cotton.     Dr.  Herzog.     Translated 
'  by  Ellen  A.  Beers,  B.S.     24  illustrations,  2  color  prints.     25  cents. 
No   8    Syllabus    on    Household   Management.     Mary    Louise   Furst 
*A.B,    Lecturer    in    Household    Management,    Teachers    College.      24 

No   9agThe  GirieofS  To-morrow-What  the  School  Will  Do  For  Her. 

'  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor,  Household  Economy, 

Teachers  College.     8  pages.     10  cents.  t 

No    10    Fundamental  Values  in  Industrial  Education.     Frederick .   C*. 

Bonser,    Ph.D.,    Asst.    Professor   of    Industrial    Education    Teachers 

College.     Reprinted  with  Dean  Russell's  School  and  Industrial  Lite. 

No  fi  ^Annotated  List  of  Text  and  Reference  Books  for  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses.    64  pages.    25  cents.  Mi.nt.„  e„n 

No  12  Address  List  for  Illustrative  Materials  and  Laboratory  bup- 
plies  for  Instruction  in  Household  Arts.  (Out  of  print.  Reprinted 
as  No    20)     10  cents.  .  "'      "__  0 

No  A  A  Dietary  Study  in  a  Children's  Hospital.  Mary  Swartz 
Rose,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  and  Harriet  C.  Jacobson  Depart- 
ment of  Nutrition,    School  of  Practical  Arts,  Teachers  College.     16 

No  Pi4geA  Waxwork  in  the  Industrial  Arts  in  the   Fifth  Grade, 

'  Speyer  School.     Clara  B.  Stilmar,  M.A.     36  pages.     15  cents 
No.  15     Industrial  Education  and  the  Labor  Unions.     Frank  Duffy. 

No  16  Schools  of  "the  Art  Industries-A  New  Type  of  School  in  the 
Public  School  System.  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  Practical  Arts,  Teachers  College.     12 :  pages.    5  cents. 

No  17  Constructive  Art-Teaching.  Arthur  W.  Dow,  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts,  Teachers  College.     12  pages.     5  cents.  nnmtv^ 

No  18  Canned  Foods:  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Florence  R.  Comett, 
formerly  Instructor  in  Household  Arts  Education,  Teachers  College. 

No  id PPhysic£^nd'  Chemical  Tests  for  the  Housewife  Sadie  B 
Vanderbilt,  Instructor  in  Household  Chemistry,  Teachers  College.     16 

No  20geAddI?esCsenUst  for  Equipment  and  Supplies  for  Instruction  in 
'  Household  Arts.    Reprint  of  No.  12.     16  pages,     10  cents 

No  21  Outline  of  a  Course  in  Elementary  Clothing  and  Handwork. 
"  Ruth  Penfield  Sill,  Instructor  in  Household  Arts,  Teachers  College. 

No   22  PSgome  Attempts  to  Standardize  Oven  Temperatures  for  Cook- 

*  ery  Processes.     May  B.  Van  Arsdale,  Asst.  Professor  of  House- 
hold Arts,  Teachers  College.     16  pages.     10  cents. 

No   21    Food  for  School  Boys  and  Girls.     Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Ph.D., 

*  Asst.  Professor  of  Nutrition,  Teachers  College.     16  pages^    10  cents 
No   24    A   Year's   Work   in    Industrial   Arts    Third     Grade     Speyer 

'  School.    22  pp.    Ida  M.  Bennett,  Sometime  Supervisor,  Third  Oracle, 
Speyer    School.      15    cents. 
No.  25     Revised  and  Enlarged  edition  of   No.  2.     20  cents. 
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No.  26  A  Survey  of  Your  Household  Finances.  Benjamin  R.  An- 
drews, Asst.  Professor,  Household  Economics,  Teachers  College. 
16  pp.     10  cents. 

No.  27  Some  Food  Facts  to  Help  the  Housewife  in  Feeding  the 
Family.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Asst.  Professor  of  Nutrition,  Teach- 
ers College.     8  pp.     5  cents. 

No.  28  An  Outline  on  the  History  of  Cookery.  Anna  Barrows, 
Bertha  E.  Shapleigh,  Anne  D.  Blitz,  of  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
Teachers   College.     36  pp.     25  cents. 

No.  29  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Household  Arts  for  the  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  Grades,  Speyer  School.,  1914-15.    31  pp.  20  cents. 

Opportunities  in  Household  and  Institutional  Administration.  School 
of  Practical  Arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  16  pages. 
Free. 

Floor  Plans  of  Household  Arts  Buildings,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.    4  pages.     Free. 


Some  Suggestions  Concerning  Applied  Geography  in  Rural  Schools. 
Richard  E.  Dodge,  Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College.  8  pp. 
5  cents. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  SYLLABI 

This  series  consists  of  outlines  of  study,  bibliographies,  and  references, 
which  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  by  Teachers  College. 

New  Series  (191 1 ) 

No.  1  Elementary  Bookmaking  and  Bookbinding.  Sarah  J.  Free- 
man.     (Out  of  print.) 

No.  2  A  Bibliography  of  a  Course  on  School  Administration.  An- 
drew W.  Edson,  Assoc.  Superintendent,  New  York  City  Schools. 
(See  No.  6.) 

No.  3  The  First  Four  Periods  in  Music  Education  for  Pianoforte  In- 
terpreters. Calvin  Brainerd  Cady,  Lecturer  in  Music,  Teachers 
College.     20  pages.     10  cents. 

No.  4  Syllabus  of  a  Course  on  Elementary  Woodworking.  William 
Noyes,  M.  A.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Teachers  College. 
48  pages.    45  ill.     30  cents. 

No.  5  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Julius  Sachs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers 
College.     (Revised  edition  of  Syllabus  A16.)     38  pages.     20  cents. 

No.  6    Revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  No.  2.     29  pp.  15  cents. 

Old  Series  (1904-1910) 

Each  5  cents,  except  those  indicated. 

A.     1  Shakespere.    By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes. 

A.     3  American  Literature.     By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst. 

A.    6  English  Literature — XIX  Century.    By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes. 

A,     7  Representative  American  Writers.     By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst. 

A.    9  Development  of  Instrumental  Music.     By  Mr.  T.  W.  Surette. 

A.  10  Architecture — Ancient,  Mediaeval.     By  Professor  Hamlin. 

A.  13  Teaching  of  School  Music.     By  Professor  C.  H.  Farnsworth. 

A.  14  English  History  to  the  Tudors.    By  Professor  C.  A.  Beard. 

A.  15  English  History  from  James  I.     By  Professor  C.  A.  Beard. 

A.  18  School  Administration.     By  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton. 

A.  21  Wood  and  Wood-Working.     By  Professor  William  Noyes. 
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A.  2.2    American  Government.     By  Professor  S.  P.  Duggan. 
A.  23    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools.     By 
Professors  Strayer,  Baker,  Smith,  Dodge,  Johnson.    20  cents. 
A.  25     Musical  Art.     By  Professor  C.  H.  Farnsworth. 

A.  27    The  English  Language.    By  Professor  N.  E.  Griffin. 
The  Solar  System.     By  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell. 
The  French  Revolution.     By  Professor  J.  T.  Shotwell. 
The  Vegetation  of  the  Earth.    By  Professor  F.  E.  Lloyd. 
Climate  and  Mankind.     By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge. 
Metallurgy.      By    Professor    Stoughton,    and    Drs.    Bolles    and 

Campbell. 
Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.     By  Professor  Hamlin. 
Problems  of  Human  Nature.     By  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike. 
Problems  of  the  City  and  the  Nation.    By  Dr.  E.  E.  Agger. 

B.  10    Representative  German  Authors.     By  Professor  R.  Tombo. 
Organic  Evolution.    By  Professor  H.  E.  Crampton. 
Spanish  America.     By  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd. 
Expansion  of  United  States.     By  Professor  C.  A.  Beard. 
Industrialism  and  Democracy.     By  Professor  C.  A.  Beard. 
The  Great  Masters  of  Music.    By  Mr.  D.  G.  Mason. 
The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.    By  Professor  B.  Stoughton. 
The    Architecture    of    Great    Cities.      By    Professor   A.    D.    F. 

Hamlin. 
23    Party  Government  in  the  United  States.     By  Professor  C.  A. 
Beard. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  CHARTS 
CUTS  OF  MEAT 

1  (a)   Plate  showing  the  hind  quarter, 
(b)   Plate  showing  whole  beef. 

Blue  or  black  print  on  paper,  3  ft.  by  2  ft $1.00  ea. 

Blue  or  black  print,  mounted  on  cloth  and  rollers 2.00  ea. 

Mounted,  with  outline  of  skeleton  painted 2.50  ea. 

2  Blue  print,  15  in.  by  7  in.,  showing  sides  of  beef,  veal,  pork, 

lamb,    and    mutton,    with    the    various    cuts    outlined    and 
described < 25 

3  Set  of  six  photographs  of  beef  cuts,  9  in.  x  4  in.,  per  set 75 

4  Photographs,  SlA  in.  by  4  in.,  reproductions  of  larger  charts 

(see  under  No.  1).  also  fore  and  hind  quarter,  each 08 

Per   set   of    four 25 
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